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3 7 he King's preparations ſv! the la 95 out 
on thecruſade——Tranſattions in Sicily King's 
arrival in Paleſtine State of Paleſtine——— Di. 

orders in England —— The King's heroic attiont 
in Paleſtine His return from i Paleſtine —<a 
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e King's delivery Return 10 England 
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ter of the King —— Ace * of 
this reigh. 


FF HE compunUok of Richard, for his unduti- 0 
| ful behaviour towards his father, was very du- "x, * 
rable, and influenced him in the choi@ of his 17 * 

1189. 


miniſters and ſervants after his acceſſion. Thoſe who 
had. ſeconded and favoured his rebellion, inſtead uf meet- 
ing with that honour and truſt which they expected, 
were ſurpriſed to find, that they lay under diſgrace with 
the new King, and were on all occaſions hated and de- 
Vor. II. - 1 B © | Wn | 


ne - 
CY 
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CHAP. ſpiſed by him. The faithful iris of Henry, who had 
_, vigorouſly oppoſed all the enterprizes of his ſons, were 
received with open arms, and were continued in thoſe 
employments, which they had honourably diſcharged to 
their former maſter *, This prudent conduct might be 
e the reſult of reflection; but in a prince, like Richard, ſo 
much guided by paſſion, and fo little by policy, it was 
commonly aſcribed to a principle {till more virtuous and 
more honourable, 

RicHAaRD, that he might make atonement to one 
parent for his breach of duty to the other, immediately 
ſent orders for releafing the Queen-dowager from the con- 
finement in which ſhe had been ſo long detained e; and 
he entruſted her with the government of England, till 
his arrival” in that kingdom. . His bounty to his brother- 
John was rather profuſe and imprudent. Beſides beſtow- 
ing on him the county of Mortaigne in Normandy, 
granting him a penſion of four thouſand marks a-year, 

and marrying him to Aviſa, the daughter of the earl of 

BY Gloceſter, by whom he inherited all the poſſeſſions of that 

= opulent family ; he increaſed this appanage, which the 

N late King had deſtined him, by other extenſive grants 
and conceſſions. He conferred on him the whole eſtate 

of William Peverell, which had eſcheated to the crown : 
He put him in poſſeſſion of eight caſtles, with all the 

| foreſts and honours annexed, to them ©: He delivered 
over to him no lefs than fix earldoms, Cornwal, Devon, 
Somerſet, Nottingham, Dorſet, Lancaſter and Derby e. 
And endeavouring, by favours, to fix that vicious prince 
in his duty, he put it too much in his power, e 
he pleaſed, to depart from it. | 


1189. 


2 Hoveden, p. 655. Bened. Abb. p. 547. M. Paris, p. 105. 

» Ben, Abb. p. 549. M. Paris, p. 107, Trivet, P+ 97. Diceto, p. 
646. Gervaſe, p. 1547. M. Paris, p. 10%. 4 Hoveden, 
p. 645. Bened. Abb, p. 555, 5779, W. Heming. p. 518, Bromp- 
ton, p. 1178. Knyghton, p. 2401, 


THE 


Tur King, impelled more by the love of military 64 a p, 
glory than by ſuperſtition, acted, from the beginning of X. 
his reign, as if the ſole purpoſe of his government had 7 
been the relief of the holy land, and the recovery of Je- The King's 
ruſalem from the Saracens. This zeal againſt infidels, N 

being communicated to his ſubjects, broke out in London nde. 

on the day of his coronation, and made them find a eru- 

ſade leſs dangerous, and attended with more immediate 

profit. The prejudices of the age had made the lending 

of money on intereſt paſs by the invidious name of uſury; 

yet the neceſſity of the practice had ſtill continued it, 

and the greiteſt part of that kind of dealing fell every 

where into the hands of the Jews; who, being-already 

infamous on account of their religion, had no honour E 
to loſe, and were apt to exerciſe a profeſſion, odious in 

itſelf, by every kind of rigor, and even ſometimes by ra- 

pine and extortion. The induſtry and frugality of that 

people had put them in poſſeſſion of all the ready money, 

which the idleneſs and profuſion of the Engliſh, as well as 

of other European nations, enabled them to lend on 

exorbitant and unequal intereſt, The monkiſh writers 

repreſent it as a great ſtain on the wiſe and equitable go- 

vernment of Henry, that he had carefully protected this 

infidel race from all injuries and inſults ; but the zeal of 

Richard afforded the populace a pretence for exerciſing 

their animoſity againſt them. The King had iſſued a 

proclamation, prohibiting their appearance at his corona- 27 

tion; but ſome of them, bringing him large preſents 

from their nation, preſumed, in confidence of that merit, 

to approach the hall in which he dined; and being diſ- 

covered, they were expoſed to the inſults and injuries of 

the byſtanders . They took to flight; the people pur- 

ſued them ; ; the rumor was ſpread, that the King had 


e Hoveden, p. 657, Bened. Abb. p. 569. M. Paris, p. 108: 


Brompton, p. x156, Knyghton, p. 32401. | 
: 2: | given 


X. 
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CHAP, given orders to maſſacre all the Jews; a command ſo a- 


greeable was executed in an inſtant on ſuch as fell into 
the hands of the populace ; thoſe who had kept at home 
were expoſed to equal danger; the people, moved by ra- 
pacity and zeal, broke into their houſes, which they 
;- plundered, after having murdered the owners; where the 
Jews barricadoed their doors, and defended themſelves 
with vigour, the rabble ſet fire to the houſes, and made 
way thro' the flames to exerciſe their pillage and vi- 
olence f; the uſual licentiouſneſs of London, which the 
ſovereign power with difficulty reſtrained, broke out with 
fury, and continued theſe outrages ; the houſes of the 
rich citizens, tho? Chriſtians, were next attacked and 
plundered 6; and wearineſs and ſatiety at laſt put an end 
to the diſorder: Vet when the King impowered Glanville, 
the juſticiary, to inquire into the authors of theſe crimes, 
the guilt was found to involve ſo many of the moſt con- 
ſiderable inhabitants, that it was deemed more prudent 
to drop the proſecution; and very few ſuffered the pu- 
niſhment due to this enormity b. But the diſorder ſtop- 
ped not at London. The inhabitants of the other cities 


of England, hearing of this execution of the Jews, imi- 


tated the barbarous example i; and in York, five hundred 


of that nation, who had retired into the caſtle for ſafety, 
and found themſelves unable to defend the place, mur- 


dered their own wives and children, threw. the dead bo- 
dies over the walls upon the populace, and then ſetting 
lire to the houſes, periſhed in the flames x. The gentry 
of the neighbourhood, who were all indebted to the 


Ann. Waverl. p. 163. Knyghton, p. 2401. s Hoveden, 
p. 657. Bened. Abb, p. 56 M. Paris, p. 108. W. Heming. p- 
314. u Diceto, p. 647. Knyghton, p. 2401s 1 Chron. + 
de Dunſt. p. 43. Wykes, p. 34. W. Heming. p. 5x6. Diceto, 
p 65 . k © Hoveden, p. 665. Bened. Abb. p. 586. M. 
Paris, p. 111. a | Fi. 882 

1 29 c 8 Jews, 


A 


. ene dr en .$ 


Jews, ran to the cathedral, where their bonds were kept, C HA P, 
and made a ſolemn bonefire of the papers before the altar l. 85 
Tux antient ſituation of England, when the people 1189. 
poſſeſſed little riches and the public no credit, made it 
impoſſible for the ſovereigns to bear the expences of a2 
ſteady or durable war, even on their frontiers; much leſs 

could they find regular means for the ſupport of ſuch 
diſtant expeditions as thoſe into Paleſtine, which were 

more the reſult of popular frenzy than of ſober reaſon or 
deliberate policy. Richard, therefore, knew, that he muſt 

carry with him all the treaſure requiſite for his enterprize, 

and that both the remoteneſs of his'own country and its 
poverty made it unable to furniſh him with thoſe con- 
tinued ſupplies, which the exigencies of fo perilous a war 

muſt neceſſarily require. His father had left him a trea- 

ſure of above an hundred thouſand marks n; and the 
King, negligent of every, intereſt, but that of | preſent 

glory, endeavoured to augment this ſum by all expedi- 

ents, however pernicious to the public, or dangerous to 

royal authority *: He put to ſale the revenues and ma- 

nors of the crown; the offices. of greateſt truſt and 

power, even thoſe of foreſter and ſheriff, which antiently 

were ſo important , became venal; the dignity of chief 
juſticiary, in whoſe * was lodged the whole execu- 

tion of the laws, was ſold. to Hugh de Puzas, biſhop of 
Durham, for a thouſand marks ; the ſame prelate bought 

the earldom of Northumberland for his life ? ; many of 

the champions of the croſs, who had e of their 

vow, purchaſed the liberty of violating it; and Richard, 

who Rood leſs in need of men than money, "WIR 


1 w. Heming, p 516. ö tw, p 656. 
n Bened. Abb. p. 568, 

o The ſheriff had antiently both the adminiſtration of juſtice and 
the management of the King's revenue committed to him in the 
county, Ser Hale of Sheriffs Accounts, P M. Paris, p. 109. 

* theſe 


CHAP, theſe conditions, diſpenſed with their attendance. Elated 
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with the hopes of fame, which in that age attended no 


1389, Wars but thoſe againſt the infidels, he was blind to every 


P. 692. Rymer, vol. i. p. 64, M. Weſt. p. 257, 


other conſideration; and when ſome of his wiſer mis 
niſters objected againſt this diflipation of the revenue and 
power of the crown, he replied, that he would fell Lon- 
don itſelf if he could find a purchaſer 4. Nothing in- 


deed could be a ſtronger proof how negligent he was of 
all future intereſts in compariſon of the cruſade, than his 


felling, for ſo ſmall a ſum as 10,000 marks, the vaſſalage 


of Scotland, together with the fortreſſes of Roxborough 
and Berwic, the greateſt acquiſition which had been made 
by his father during the courſe of his victorious reign ; 
and his accepting the homage of William in the uſual. 
terms, merely for the territories which that prince held 
in England *. Numerous exaCtions were practiſed on 
the Engliſh of all ranks and ſtations : Menaces were em- 
ployed both againſt the innocent and the guilty, in order 


to force money from them: And where a pretence was 
wanting againſt the rich, the King obliged. them, by 


the fear of his diſpleaſure, to lend him ſums, which, he 


knew, it would never be in his power to repay, 


Bur Richard, tho' he facrificed every intereſt and 


conſideration to the ſucceſs of this pious enterprize, car- 
ried ſo little the appearance of ſanctity in his conduct, 


that Fulk, curate of Neuilly, a zealous preacher of the 


cruſade, who from that merit had acquired the privi- 
lege - of ſpeaking the boldeſt truths, adviſed him to rid 
himſelf of his notorious vices, particularly his pride, ava- 
rice, and voluptuouſneſs, which he called the King's 
three favourite daughters. You counſel well, replied 


Richard; and J hereby diſpsſe of the firſt to the Templars, of 
the ſecond to the Benedictines, and of the third to my prelates. ' 
RICHARD, jealous of attempts which might be made 


d W. Hemipg. p. 519. Knyghton, p. 2403. 7 Hoveden, 


on 


* 1 A T 7 


on England * his abſence, laid prince John, as CHA r. 
well as his natural brother Geoffrey, archbiſhop of York, X. 
under engagements, confirmed by their oaths, that nei- 189. 
ther of them ſhould enter that kingdom till his return; 
tho” he thought proper, before his departure, to withdraw 
this prohibition *®, The adminiſtration was left in the 
hands of Hugh, biſhop of Durham, and of Longchamp, 
biſhop of Ely, whom he appointed juſticiaries and guar- 
dians of the realm. The latter was a Norman of mean 
birth, and of a violent character ; who by art and addreſs 
had inſinuated himſelf into favour, whom Richard had 
created chancellor, and whom he had engaged the Pope 
- alſo to inveſt with the legatine authority, that, by cen- 
tering every kind of power in his perſon, he might the 
better enſure the public tranquillity v. All the military 
and turbulent ſpirits flocked about the perſon of the 
King, and were impatient to diſtinguiſh themſelves a- 
gainſt the infidels in Aſia; whither his inclinations, his 
engagements, led him, and whither he was impelled by 
meſſages from the King of France, ready to embark in 
this enterprize *. | 
ThE Emperor Frederic, a prince of great ſpirit and 
conduct, had already taken the road to Paleſtine at the 
head of 150,000 men, collected from Germany and all 
the northern ſtates z and having ſurmounted every ob- 
ſtacle thrown in his way by the artifices of the Greeks 
and the power of the infidels, had penetrated to the 
borders of Syria; when, bathing in the cold river 
Cydnus, during the greateſt heat of the ſummer- 
ſeaſon, he was ſeized with a mortal diſtemper, 
which, put an end to bis life and his raſh enter- 
prize Y, His army, under the command of his ſon Con- 
s Hoveden, p. 664. Bened. Abb. p. 584. Brompton, p. 1171, 
t Hoveden, p. 663. Bened. Abb. p. 584. M. Paris, p. 110.1 


1 Hoveden, p. 665. 702. Bened. Abb p. 585. x M. Paris, 


p · 194. Diceto, p. 649. Rymer, vol. i. p. 63, Y Bened, Abb. p. 556. 
B 4 rade, 
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rade, reached Paleſtine ; but was ſo diminiſhed by fatigue, 
famine, maladies, and the ſword, that it ſcarce amounted 
to eight thouſand men ; and was inſufficient to make 
any progreſs againſt the great power, valour, and con- 
duct of Saladin. Theſe reiterated calamities, attending 
the cruſades, had taught the Kings of France and Eng- 
land the neceſſity of trying another road to the holy 
land; and they determined to conduct their armies thither 
by ſea, to carry proviſions along with them, and by means 


of their naval power to maintain an open communication 


with their own ſtates, and with the weſtern parts of Eu- 
rope. The firſt place of rendezvous was appointed in 


vg Jane, the plains of Vezelay, on the borders of Burgundy * ; 


and Philip and Richard, on their arrival there, found 
their armies amount to 100,000 men *; an invincible 
force, animated with glory and religion, conducted by 
two warlike monarchs, provided with every thing which 
their ſeveral dominions could afford, and not to be ver- 


come but by their own miſconduct, or by thę unſur- 


King ſets 
out on the 
cruſade. 


mountable obſtacles of nature. 


TRE French prince and the Engliſh here me 
their promiſes of mutual friendſhip, pledged their 
faith not to inyade each other's dominions during 
the cruſade, exchanged the oaths of all their barons and 
prelates to the ſame effect, and ſubjected themſelves to 
the penalty of interdicts and excommunications, if they 
ſhould ever violate this public and ſolemn engagement v. 
They then ſeparated ; Philip took the road to ASH 
Richard that to Marſeilles, with a view of meeting their 
fleets, which were ſeverally appointed to rendezvous in 
theſe harbours *, They put to ſea; and nearly about the 


7 Hoveden, p. 660. 2 Viniſauf, P- 39S» b 8 

p. 664. Bened, Abb. p. 583. Trivet, p. 99. Viniſauf, p. 305. 
© Hoveden, p. 666. Beneg. Abb. P+ 590. M. Paris, p. 112, 

n F | 


ſame 


Ie HA DIET © 


fame time, were obliged, by ſtreſs of weather, to take &py 4 
ſhelter in Meflina, where they were detained during the X. 


* 


whole wintef. This event laid the ſoundation 8 animo- right - 
An which proved fatal to their enterprize. - \  x4th Sept. 

 RicHARD and Philip were, by the ſituation and ex- 
tent of their dominions, rivals in power; by their age 
and inclinations, competitors for glory ; and theſe cauſes 
of emulation, which, had the princes been employed in 
the field againſt the common enemy, might have ſtimu- 
lated them to martial enterprizes, ſoon excited, during 
the preſent leiſure and repoſe, quarrels between monarchs 
of ſuch a fiery character. Equally haughty, ambitious, . 
intrepid, and inflexible ; they were irritated with the leaſt 
appearance of injury, and were incapable, by mutual 
condeſcenſions, to efface thoſe cauſes, of complaint, which 
unavoidably aroſe between them. Richard; candid, ſin- 
cere, undeſigning, impolitic, violent, laid himſelf open, 
on every occaſion, to the deſigns of his antagoniſt; who, 
provident, intereſted, deceitful, failed not to take all ad- 
yantages againſt him: And thus, both the circumſtan- 
ces of their diſpaſition in which they were ſimilar, and 
thoſe in which they differed, rendered: it - impoſſible for 
them to perſevere in that harmony, which was ſo eſſen- 
tial to the ſucceſs of their undertaking. 

Tus laſt King of Sicily and Naples was William II. 
who had married Joan, ſiſter to Richard, and who, dy- bbs : x3 
ing without iſſue, had bequeathed his dominions to his ci. 
paternal aunt, Conſtantia, the only legitimate offspring 
ſurviving of Roger, the firſt ſovereign of thoſe ſtates who 
had been honoured with the royal title. This princeſs 
had, in expectation of that rich inheritance, been mar- 
ried to Henry VI. the preſent Emperor 4; but Tancred, 
her natural brother, had fixed ſuch an intereſt among the 
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rade, reached Paleſtine ; but was fo diminiſhed by fatigue, 
famine, maladies, and the ſword, that it ſcarce amounted 
to eight thouſand men; and was inſufficient to make 
any progreſs againſt the great power, valour, and con- 
duct of, Saladin. Theſe reiterated calamities, attending 
the cruſades, had taught the Kings of France and Eng- 
land the neceſſity of trying another road to the holy 
land; and they determined to conduct their armies thither 
by ſea, to carry proviſions along with them, and by means 


of their naval power to maintain an open communication 


1190. 


with their own ſtates, and with the weſtern parts of Eu- 
rope; The firſt place of rendezvous was appointed in 


110 Tune the plains of Vezelay, on the borders of Burgundy = ; 


King ſets 
put on the 
cruſade. 


and Philip and Richard, on their arrival there, found 
their armies amount to 100,000 men *; an invincible 
force, animated with glory and religion, conducted by 
two warlike monarchs, provided with every thing which 
their ſeveral -dominions could afford, and not to be over- _ 
come but by their own miſconduct, or by the unſur- 
mountable obſtacles of nature. 


TRE French prince and the Engliſh here iterated 
their promiſes of mutual friendſhip, pledged their 
faith not to inyade each other's dominions during 
the cruſade, exchanged the oaths of all their barons and 
prelates to the ſame effect, and ſubjected themſelves to 
the penalty of interdicts and excommunications, if they 
ſhould ever yiolate this public and ſolemn engagement *, 
They then ſeparated ; Philip took the road to Genoa 
Richard that to Marſeilles, with a view of meeting their 
fleets, which were ſeverally appointed to rendezvous in 
theſe harbours *, They put to ſea; and nearly about the 
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_ fame time, were obliged, by ſtreſs of weather, to take HA 


ſhelter in Meſſina, where they were detained during the 
whole winter. This event laid the foundation " animo- 
ſities, which proved fatal to their enterprizae. 

RichAkp and Philip were, by the ſituation and ex- 
tent of their dominions, rivals in power ; by their age 


and inclinations, competitors for glory; and theſe cauſes 


of emulation, which, had the princes been employed in 


the field againſt the common enemy, might have ſtimu- 


lated them to martial enterprizes, ſoon excited, during 
the preſent leiſure and repoſe, quarrels between monarchs 


of ſuch a fiery character. Equally haughty, ambitious, . 


intrepid, and inflexible ; they were irritated with the leaſt 
appearance of injury, and were incapable, by mutual 
condeſcenſions, to efface thoſe cauſes of complaint, which 
unavoidably aroſe between them. Richard, candid, ſin- 
cere, undeſigning, impolitic, violent, laid himſelf opeũ, 
on every occaſion, to the deſigns of his antagoniſt; who, 
provident, intereſted, deceitful, failed not to take all ad- 
vantages againſt him: And thus, both the circumſtan- 


ces of their diſpaſition in which they were ſimilar, and 


thoſe in which they differed, rendered: it impoſſible for 
them to perſevere in that harmony, which was ſo eſſen- 
tial to the ſucceſs of their undertaking. / 


Tx laſt King of Sicily and Naples was William II. . | 
who had married Joan, ſiſter to Richard, and who, dy: 1 
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ing without iſſue, had bequeathed his dominions to his ciiy« 


paternal aunt, Conſtantia, the only legitimate offspring 
ſurviving of Roger, the firſt ſovereign of thoſe ſtates who 
had been honoured with the royal title. This princeſs 
had, in expectation of that rich inheritance, been mar- 
ried to Henry VI. the preſent Emperor 4; but Tancred, 
her natural brother, had fixed ſuch an meren among the 
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barons, 
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CHAP, barons, that, taking advantage. of Henry's abſence, 
x. he had acquired poſſeſſion of the throne, and, main- 
tained his claim, by force of arms, againſt all the efforts 
of the Germans e. The approach of the cruſaders natu- 
rally gave him apprehenſions for his unſtable government; 
and he was uncertain, whether he had moſt reaſon to 
dread the preſence of the French or of the Engliſh mo- 
narch. Philip was engaged in ftrict alliance with the 
Emperor, his competitor : Richard was diſguſted by his ri- 
gors towards the Queen-dowager, whom the Sicilian 
prince had confined in Palermo; becauſe ſhe had oppoſed 
with all her intereſt his ſucceffion to the crown. Tan- 
cred, therefore, ſenſible of the preſent neceſſity, reſolved 
to pay court to both theſe formidable princes ; and he was 
not unſucceſsful in his endeavours. He perſuaded Philip 
that it was highly improper for him to interrupt his enter- 
prize againſt the infidels, by any attempt againſt a Chriſ- 
tian prince : He reſtored Queen Joan to her liberty ; and 
even found means to make an alliance with Richard, 
who ſtipulated by treaty to marry his nephew, Arthur, 
the young duke of Brittany, to one of the daughters of 
Tancred f. But before theſe terms of friendſhip were 
agreed on, Richard, jealous both of Tancred and of the 
| inhabitants of Meſſina, had taken up his quarters in the 
: ſuburbs, and had poſſeſſed himſelf of a ſmall fort, which 
commanded the harbour; and he remained extremely on 
his guard againſt their enterprizes. The citizens took 
umbrage: Mutual inſults and attacks paſſed between them 
3d Oftober. and the Engliſh : Philip, who had quartered his troops 
in the town, endeavoured to accommodate the quarrel, and 
held a conference with Richard for that purpoſe. While 
am O- the two Kings, meeting in the open fields, were engaged 
ber. in diſcourſe on this ſubject, a body of theſe Sicilians 
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ſeemed 


RICHARD I. m 


ſeemed to be drawing towards them; and Richard puſhed CHAP. 

forwards, in order to inquire into the reaſon of this ex- ©" 

traordinary movement 8, The Engliſh, inſolent from 2 19% 

their power, and inflamed with former animoſities, want- p 

ed but a pretence for attacking the Meſſineſe; and 
they ſoon chaced them from the field, drove them into 

the town, and entered with them at the gates. The 

King employed his authority to reſtrain them from pil- 

laging and maſſacring the defenceleſs inhabitants; but 

he gave orders, in token of his victory, that the ſtandard 

of England ſhould be erected on the walls. Philip, who 

conſidered that place as his quarters, exclaimed. againſt 

the inſult, and ordered ſome of-his troops to pull down 

the ſtandard : But Richard informed him by a meſſenger, 

that tho' he himſelf would willingly remove that ground 

of offence, he would not permit it to be done by others; 

and if the French King attempted ſuch an inſult upon 

him, he ſhould not ſucceed but by the utmoſt effuſion of 

blood. Philip, contented with this ſpecies of haughty 

ſubmiſſion, recalled his orders d: The difference was 

ſeemingly accommodated ; but left till the remains of 

rancour and jealouſy in the breaſt of the two monarchs. 


TANCRED, who, for his own ſecurity, deſired to in- 
flame their mutual hatred, practiſed an artifice, which 1191, 
might have been attended with conſequences ſtill more 
fatal, He ſhowed Richard a letter, ſigned by the French 
King, and delivered him, as he pretended, by the duke 
of Burgundy ; in which that monarch deſired Tancred 
to fall upon the quarters of the Engliſh, and promiſed to 
aſſiſt him in putting them to the ſword, as common ene- 
mies. 'The unwary Richard gave credit to the infor- 
mation; but was too candid not to betray his diſcontent 
to Philip, who abſolutely denied the letter, and charged 
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en! Ar. ine Sicilian prince with forgery and fallchvod. Richard 
| , either was, or pretended to be, entirely ſatisfied i, 

2397, Luxs r theſe jealouſies and complaints ſhould multiply 
Rag them, it was propoſed, that, by a folemn treaty, 
they ſhould cut off the root of all future differences, and 
adjuſt every point which could poſſibly hereafter become 
a controverſy between them. But this expedient ſtarted 
a new diſpute, which might have proved more dangerous 
than any of the foregoing,. and which deeply concerned 
the honour of Philip's family. When Richard, in every 
treaty. with Henry II. inſiſted ſo ſtrenuouſly on being al- 

| lowed to marry Alice of France, he had only fought a 
pretence for quarrelling; and never meant to take into 
his bed a princeſs ſuſpected of a criminal amour with his 
own father. After he became maſter, he no longer talked 
of compleating that alliance: He even took meaſures» for 
eſpouſing Berengaria, daughter of Sanchez, King of 
Navarre, with whom he had become enamoured during 
his abode in Guienne k: Queen Eleanor was daily ex- 
pected with that princeſs at Meflina ! : And when Philip 
renewed to him his applications for a Sth his ſiſter 
Alice, Richard was obliged to give him an abſolute re- 
fuſal. It is pretended by Hoveden and other hiſtorians n, 
that he was able to produce ſuch convincing proofs of 
Alice's infidelity, and even of her having born a child to 
Henry, that her brother deſiſted from his applications, | 

and choſe to wrap up the diſhonour of his family in- fi- 
tence and oblivion. It is certain, from the treaty itſelf, 
which yet remains , that, whatever were his motives, 
he permitted Richard to give his hand to Berengaria z and 
having ſettled all other controverſies with that prince, he 


i Hoveden, p. 688. Bened. Abb. p. 642, 643. Brompton, p. 
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immediately 
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immediately ſet fail fon the holy land. Richard aw.alted e Ef A F. 
ſome time the arrival of his mother and bride; and when F ugh 
they joined him, he ſeparated his fleet into two ſquadrons, 1191. 


2 and ſet forward on his enterprize. Queen Eleanor re- 
d turned to England; but Berengaria, and the Queen- : 
le. dowager of Sicily, his ſiſter, rr him on the . | 

d dition -. | 

* Tae Engliſh fleet, on ling the port of Medina, 

d met with a furious tempeſt; and the ſquadron, on which 

L the two. princeſſes were embarked, was drove on the 12th April. 
_ coaſt of Cyprus, and ſome. of the veſſels were wrecked 2 
A near Limiſſo in that iſland. Iſaac, prince of Cyprus, 

to who aſſumed the magnificent title of Emperor, pillaged 

lis the ſhips that were ſtranded, threw the ſeamen and paſ- 

ed ſengers into priſon, and even refuſed to the princeſſes li- 

or il berty, in their dangerous ſituation, of entering the har- 

of bour of Limiſſo ?. But Richard, who arrived ſoon after, 

18 took ample vengeance on him for the injury. He diſem- 

x barked his troops; defeated the tyrant, who oppoſed his 


landing; entered Limiſſo by ſtorm; gained next day 2 
ſecond victory; obliged Iſaac to ſurrender at diſcretionz 
and eſtabliſhed governors over the iſland 2. The Greek 
prince, being thrown into priſon and loaded with irons, 
complained of the little regard with which he was treated: 
Upon which, Richard ordered filver fetters to be made 


's, for him; and this Emperor, pleaſed with the diſtinction, 
ſi- expreſſed a ſenſe of the generofity of his Conqueror *. 
I, The King here eſpouſed Berengaria*, who, immediately * 
es, embarking, carried along with her to Paleſtine the daugh- 


ter of the Cypriot prince; a dangerous rival, who was 12th May. 
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either was, or pretended to be, entirely ſatisfied i, 


| 125. Lxsr theſe jealouſies and complaints ſhould nilkiply 


8 them, it was propoſed, that, by a ſolemn treaty, 
they ſhould cut off the root of all future differences, and 


adjuſt every point which could poſſibly hereafter become 


a' controverſy between them. But this expedient ſtarted 
a new diſpute, which might have proved more dangerous 
than any of the foregoing,. and which deeply concerned 


the honour of Philip's family. When Richard, in every 


treaty with Henry II. inſiſted ſo ſtrenuouſly on being al- 
| lowed to marry Alice of France, he had only fought a 
pretence for quarrelling; and never meant to take into 
his bed a princeſs ſuſpected of a criminal amour with his 
own father. After he became maſter, he no longer talked 
of compleating that alliance: He even took meaſures: for 
eſpouſing Berengaria, daughter of Sanchez, King of 
| Navarre, with whom he had become enamoured during 
his abode in Guienne * :: Queen Eleanor was daily ex- 
peed with that princeſs at Meflina | : And when Philip 
renewed to him his applications for eas his fiſter 
Alice, Richard was obliged to give him an abſolute re- 
fuſal. It is pretended by Hoveden and other hiſtorians n, 
that he' was able to-produce-ſuch convincing proofs of 
Alice's infidelity, and even of her having born a child to 


Henry, that her brother deſiſted from his applications, ; 


and choſe to wrap up the diſhonour of his family in fi- 
tence and obliyion. It is certain, from the treaty itſelf, 
which yet remains n, that, whatever were his motives, 
he permitted Richard to give his hand to Berengaria ; and 
having ſettled all other controverſies with that prince, he 
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immediately ſet ſail fon the holy land. Richard awaited ear. 


ſome time the arrival of his mother and bride; and when 
they joined him, he ſeparated his fleet into two ſquadrons, 
and ſet forward on his enterprize. Queen Eleanor re- 


turned to England; but Berengaria, and the Queen- 


X. 


— 
1191; 


dowager of Ty his ſiſter, e him on the . WY 


dition . 


THe Engliſh fleet, « on e the bert of Medina, | 


met with a furious tempeſt; and the ſquadron, on which 


the two princeſſes were embarked, was drove on the 12th April. 


coaſt of Cyprus, and ſome of the veſſels were wrecked 
near Limiſſo in that iſland. Ifaac, prince of Cyprus, 
who aſſumed the magnificent title of Emperor, pillaged 
the ſhips that were ſtranded, threw the ſeamen and paſ- 


ſengers into priſon, and even refuſed to the princeſſes li- 
berty, in their dangerous ſituation, of entering the har- 


bour of Limiſſo ?. But Richard, who arrived ſoon after, 
took ample vengeance on him for the injury. He diſem- 
barked his troops ; defeated the tyrant, who oppoſed his 
landing; entered Limiſſo by ſtorm; gained next day @ 


ſecond victory; obliged Iſaac to ſurrender at diſcretion; 


and eſtabliſhed governors over the iſland 2. The Greek 
prince, being thrown into priſon and loaded with irons, 
complained of the little regard with which he was treated : 


Upon which, Richard ordered - filver fetters to be made 


for him; and this Emperor, pleaſed with the diſtinction, 
expreſſed a ſenſe of the generoſity. of his Conqueror *. 
The King here eſpouſed Berengaria*, who, immediately 
embarking, carried along with her to Paleſtine the daugh- 


ter of the Cypriot prince z a 3 We who was 12th May. 
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en Ap. believed to have ſeduced the affections of her huſband. 
Such were the libertine character and conduct of he he- 
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1191. roes engaged in this pious enterprize ! 


Tas Engliſh army arrived in time to n in the 


The King's glory of the ſiege of Acre or Ptolemais, which had been 


arrival in 


Paleſtine, attacked for above two years by the united force of all 


the Chriſtians in Paleſtine, and had been defended by the 
utmoſt efforts of Saladin and the Saracens. The remains 


of the German army, conducted by the Emperor Frede- 
ric, and the ſeparate bodies of adventurers who continu- 


ally poured in from the weſt, had enabled the King of 


Jeruſalem to form this important enterprize :: But Sala- 


din, having thrown a ſtrong garriſon into tha place un- 
der the command of Caracos *, his own maſter in the 


art of war, and moleſting the beſiegers with continual 


attacks and inroads, had protracted the ſucceſs of the en- 


terprize, and waſted the force of his enemies. The ar- 


rival of Philip and Richard inſpired new life into the 
Chriſtians; and theſe princes, acting by concert, and 
ſharing the honour and danger of every action, gave 
hopes of a final victory over the infidels. They agreed 
on this plan of operations: When the French monarch 


attacked the town, the Engliſh guarded the trenches : 


Next day, when the Engliſh prince conducted the aſſault, 
the French ſucceeded him in providing for the ſafety af 


the aſſailants. The emulation between theſe rival Kings 
and rival nations produced extraordinary acts of valour ; 
and Richard in particular, animated with a more preci- 


pitate courage than Philip, and more agreeable to the ro- 
mantic ſpirit of that age, drew to himſelf the attention 
of all the world, and acquired a great and ſplendid re- 


putation, But this harmony was of very ſhort duration z ; 
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and occaſions of diſcord ſoon aroſe between theſe jealous oat 


and haughty princes. — 
THe family of Boulogne, which had been firſt placed * _ 

on the throne of Jeruſalem, ending in a female, Fulk, Iegine. 
count of Anjou, grandfather to Henry II. of England» 
married the heireſs of that kingdom, and tranſmitted his 
title to the younger branches of his family. The Anje- 

vin race, ending alſo in a female, Guy de Luſignan, by 
eſpouſing Sibylla, the heireſs, had ſucceeded to the title; 

and tho' he loſt his kingdom by the invaſion of Saladin, 

he was ſtill acknowledged by all the Chriſtians for King 

of Jeruſalem x. But as Sibylla died without iſſue, during 

the ſiege of Acte, Iſabella, her younger ſiſter, put in her 
claim to that titular kingdom, and required Luſignan 

to reſign his pretenſions to her huſband Conrade, mar- 
quis of Montſerrat. Luſignan, maintaining that the 
royal title was unalienable and indefeazable, had recourſe 

to the protection of Richard, attended on him before he 

left Cyprus, and engaged him to embrace his cauſe r. 
There needed no other reaſon for throwing Philip into 

the party of Conrade; and the oppoſite. views of theſe 
great monarchs brought faction and diſſenſion into the 
Chriſtian army, and retarded all its operations . The 
Templars, the Genoeſe, and the Germans, declared: for 
Philip and Conrade; the 'Flemings, the Piſans, the 
knights of the hoſpital of St. John, adhered to Richard and 
Luſignan. But notwithſtanding theſe diſputes, as the 
length of the ſiege had reduced the Saracen garriſon to 

the laſt extremity, they ſurrendered themſelves priſoners 

of war; ſtipulated, for the ſaving their lives, other ad- 32th Jaly. 


vantages to the Chriſtians *, ſuch as the reſtoring of pri- 
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and this great efiterprize, which had long engaged the 
| attention of all Europe and Aſia, was at laſt, after the 


| ; loſs of 300,009 men, brought to a happy period. 


Bur Philip, inſtead of purſuing the hopes of farther 


ods and redeeming the holy city from ſlavery, - be- 


ing diſguſted with the aſcendant aſſumed and acquired by 


= Richard, and having views of many advantages, which 


he might reap by his preſence in Europe, declared his re- 
ſolution of returning into France; and he-pleaded his 
bad ſtate of ald as an excuſe for his deſertion of the 
common cauſe ©; He left, however, to Richard ten 
thouſand of his troops, under the command of the duke 
of Burgundy; and he renewed his oath never to com- 
mence loſtilities againſt that prince's dominions during 
his abſence. But he had no ſooner reached Italy than he 
applied to Pope Celeſtine III. for a diſpenſation from 


this vow 4; and when denied that requeſt, he ſtill 


proceeded, tho aſter a more covert manner, in a project, 
which the preſent ſituation of England rendered ſo in- 


viting, and which gratified, in ſo eminent a degree, both 
his reſentment and his ambition. 


Diforders in IMMEDIATELY after Richard had left England, FT 


begun his march to the holy land, the two prelates, whom 
he had appointed guardians of the realm, broke out into 
the fierceſt animoſities againſt each other, and threw the 
whole kingdom into combuſtion. Longchamp, preſump- 
tuous in his nature, elated by the favour of his maſter, 
and armed with the legatine commiſſion, could not ſub- 


mit to an equality with the biſhop of Durham; and even 


went ſo far as to arreſt the perſon of his eee, and 


d Viniſauf, p. 34114. © Bened. Abb. p. 667. Vinifauf, p. 
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N archumberland. and of his other dignities, as the price 


of his liberty . The Kipg, informed of theſe diſſen - 


ſions, ordered, by letters from Marſeilles, that the bi- 
ſhop ſhould be reinſtated in all his offices; but ; Long- 
champ had ſtill the boldneſs to refuſe compliance, on 
pretence that he himſelf was better acquainted with the 
King's ſecret intentions f. He proceeded fill to govern 
the kingdom by his ſole authority; to treat all the nobĩ · 
lity with the greateſt arrogance ; and to diſplay his power 


velled without a ſtrong guard of fifteen hundred foreign 
ſoldiers, collected from that. licentious tribe with which 


the age was generally infeſted 5: Nobles and knights 


were proud of being admitted into his train : His reti- 
nue wore the aſpect of royal vg And when, 


in his progreſs thro” the kingdom, he lodged in any mo- 


naſtery, his attendants, it is ſaid, were ſufficient to de- 
vour, in one night, the revenue of ſeveral years i. The King, 
who was detained in Europe longer than the haughty pre- 
late expected, hearing of this oſtentation, which exceeded 
even what the habits of that age indulged to eccleſiaſtics ; 
being alſo informed of the inſolent, tyrannical conduct 
of his miniſter ; thought proper to reſtrain his exorbitant 
power ; and he ſent new orders, appointing Walter arch- 


and riches with an invidious oſtentation. He never tra- 
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biſhop of Roũen, William Mareſhal earl of Strigul, 


Geoffrey Fitz- Peter, William Brie were, and Hugh Bar- 


dolf, counſellors to Longchamp, and commanding him to 


take no meaſures of importance without their concur- 
rence and approbation *. But ſuch general terror had 
this man impreſſed by his violent ae, that even 


e ! p- 665. Knyghton, p. PE, f w. Heming. p. 
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B en ar. the Archbihop of Rotien and the earl of Strigul durſt 


not produce this mandate of the King; and Longchamp 


1191. ſtill maintained an uncontrouled authority over the na- 


tion 1. But when he proceeded ſo far as to throw into 
priſon Geoffrey archbiſhop of Vork, who had oppoſed 
his meaſures n, this breach of eccleſiaſtical privileges ex- 
cited ſuch an "wlyerſal ferment, that prince John, diſ- 


| guſted with the ſmall ſhare he poſſeſſed in the government, 


and perſonally diſobliged by Longchamp, ventured to 
ſummon at Reading a general council” of the nobility 
and prelates, and cite him to appear before them. Long - 
champ thought it dangerous to entruſt his perſon in their 


hands, and he ſhut himſelf up in the tower of London n: 


But being ſoon obliged to ſurrender that fortreſs, he fled 
beyond ſea, concealed under a female habit, and was 


deprived of his offices of chancellor and chief juſticiary ; 


the laft of which was conferred on the archbiſhop of 


: 


: e W. Heming, p. 530, g 


Roũen, a prelate of great prudence and moderation ». 
The office of legate, however, which had been renewed 
to Longchamp by Pope Celeſtine, ſtill gave him, not- 
withſtanding his abſence, great authority in the king- 
dom, enabled him to diſturb the government, and forz 
warded the views of Philip, who watched every oppor- 
tunity of annoying Richard's dominions, That monarch 
firſt attempted to carry open war into Normandy ; but 


as the French nobility refuſed to follow him in an inva- 


ſion of a tate which they had ſworn to protect, and as 
the Pope who was the general guardian of all princes that 


Had taken the croſs, threatened him with eccleſiaſtical 
cenſures, he deſiſted from his enterprize, and employed 


againſt England the expedient of ſecret policy and in- 
trigue. He debauched prince John from his allegiance ; ; 


1 8 p. 687. m Hoveden, p. 70 r. Bened, Abb. p. 
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Sromiſed him his ſiſter Alice i in marriage ; offered to give C Hat p. 
im poſſeſſion of all Richard's tranſmarine dominions ; 
and had not the authority of Queen Eleanor, and the 1193. 
menaces of the Engliſh council, prevailed over the incli- 
nations of. that turbulent prince, he; was ready to have 
croſſed the ſeas, and to have put in execution his crimj- 
nal enterpriaes. | 
Tax jealouſy of Philip was every MUAY "excited by The King's 

the glory which the heroic actions of Richard were gain- — 

ing him in the Eaſt, and which, being compared to his ine, 

own. deſertion of that popular cauſe, threw a double 

luſtre on his rival. His envy, therefore, prompted him 

to obſcure that fame, which he had not equalled ; and he- 
_ embraced every pretence of throwing the moſt violent 
and moſt improbable calumnies on the King of England, 
There was a petty prince in Aſia, common] called The 
old man of the mountain, who had acquired f uch an aſ- 
cendant over his fanatical ſubjects, that they paid the moſt 
implicit deference to all his commands; eſteemed aſſaſſi- 

nation meritorious, when ſanctified by his mandate 


3 courted danger, and even certain death, in the execution 
of his orders; and fancied, that where they ſacrificed 
: their lives for his ſake, the higheſt joys of paradiſe were 
a the infallible reward of their devoted obedience ?, It was 
. the cuſtom of this prince, when he imagined himſelf in- 
C jured, to diſpatch ſecretly ſome of his ſubjects againſt 
. the aggreſſor, to charge them with the execution of his 
revenge, to inſtruct them in every art of diſguiſing their 
1 purpoſe; and no precaution was ſufficient to guard any 
man, however powerful, againſt the attempts of theſe 
4 ſubtle and determined ruffians. The greateſt monarchs 


ſtood in awe of this prince of the aſſaſſins, (for that was 
p. the name of his people; whence the word has been tranſ- 
| ferred into moſt European languages) and it was the 
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ce H A p. higheſt indiſcretion of Conrade, marquis of Montſerret, 8 
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to offend and affront him. The inhabitants of Tyre, 
who were governed by that nobleman, had put to death 
ſome of this dangerous people: The prince demanded ſa- 
tisfaction; for as he piqued himſelf on never beginning 


any offence, he had his regular and eſtabliſhed formali- 


ties in requiring atonement : Conrade treated his meſſen- 


gers with diſdain : The prince iſſued his fatal orders: 
Two of his ſubjects, who had inſinuated themſelves in 


diſguiſe among Conrade's guards, openly, in the ſtreets 
of Sidon, put him to death; and when they were ſeized 


and condemned to the moſt cruel tortures, they triumphed 


amidft their agonies, and rejoiced that they had been deſ- 
tined by heaven to ſuffer in ſo juſt a meritorious a 
cauſe, hy 

- Eveny one in Paleſtine knew from what hand the blow 
came. Richard was entirely free from ſuſpicion, Tho 
that monarch had formerly maintained the cauſe of Lu- 
ſignan againſt Conrade, he had become ſenſible of the 
bad effects attending theſe diſſenſions, and had volun- 


 tarily conferred on the former the kingdom of Cyprus, 


on condition that he ſhould reſign to his rival all preten- 


ſions to the crown of Jeruſalem r. Conrade himſelf, with 


his dying breath, had recommended his widow to the 
protection of Richard *; the prince of the aſſaſſins a- 


vowed the action in a formal narrative which he ſent to 


Europe *; yet, on this foundation, the King of France 
thought fit to build the moſt egregious calumnies, and to 
impute to Richard the murder of the marquis of Mont- 
ferrat, whoſe elevation he had once openly oppoſed. He 
filled all Europe with exclamations againſt the crime; 
appointed a guard to his own perſon, in order to defend 


4 Rymer, vol. i. p. 77. 'r Vinifauf, p. 3. 
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himſelf 1 a like attempt »; and endeavcured, . Pe 


the dominions of a prince, whom he himſelf had de- 1392» 


theſe ſhallow artifices, to cover the infamy of attacking 


ſerted, and who was engaged with ſo much glory in a 
war, univerſally WENT to be th common cou. 
of Chriſtendom. 

Bor Richard's heroic ations. in Paleſtine were the beſt 
apology for his conduct, The chriſtian adventurers un- 
der his command determined, on opening the campaign, 
to attempt the ſiege of Aſcalon, in order to prepare the 
way for that of Jeruſalem; and they marched along the 
ſea- coaſt with that intention. Saladin propoſed to intercept 
their paſſage; and he placed himſelf on the road with an 
army, amounting to 300,000 combatants. On this oc- 
caſion was fought one of the greateſt battles of that age; 


and the moſt celebrated, for the military genius of the 


commanders, for the number and valour of the troops, 
and for the great variety of events which attended it. 
Both the right wing of the Chriſtians, commanded by 
d' Aveſnes, and the left, headed by the duke of Burgun- 
dy, were, in the beginning of the day, broken and de- 
feated; when Richard, who led on the main body, re- 
ſtored the battle; attacked the enemy with admirable in- 
trepidity and preſence of mind; performed the part both 
of a conſummate general and gallant ſoldier; and not 
only gave his two wings leiſure” to recover from their 
confuſion, but obtained a compleat victory over the Sara- 


cens, of whom forty thouſand are faid to have periſhed 


in the field :. Aſcalon ſoon after fell into the hands of 
the Chriſtians: Other ſieges were carried on with fucceſs : 
Richard was even able to advance within ſight of Jeru- 
ſalem, the object of all his enterprizes; when he had the 
mortification to _ that he muſt abandon all hopes of 
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CHA P. immedi ate ſucceſs, and muſt put a ſtop to his career of vie- 
X- 


2550 the holy wars, broke at firſt thro* all regards to ſafety or 
Intereſt in the proſecution of their purpoſe ; and truſting 


tory. The cruſaders, animated with an enthuſiaſtic ardor for 


to the immediate aſſiſtance of heaven, ſet nothing before 
their eyes but fame and victory in this world; and a 


crown of glory in the next. But long abſence from home, 


fatigue, diſeaſe, want, and the varieties of ſucceſs which 
naturally attend war, had gradually abated that fury, 


which nothing was able directly to withſtand; and every 


one, except the King of England, expreſſed a' defire of 
ſpeedily returning into Europe. The Germans and the 


| Italians declared their reſolution of deſiſting from the en- 
terprize: The French were ſtill more obſtinate in this 


purpoſe : The duke of Burgundy, in order to pay court 


to Philip, took all opportunities of mortifying and oppo- 


ſing Richard : And there appeared an abſolute neceſſity 
of abandoning for the preſent all hopes of farther con- 
queſt, and of ſecuring the acquiſitions of the Chriſtians 


by an accommodation with Saladin. Richard, therefore, 
eoncluded a truce with that monarch; and ſtipulated, 


that Acre, Joppa, and other ſeaport towns of Paleſtine, 
ſhould remain in the hands of the Chriſtians; and that 
every one of that religion ſhould have liberty to perform 


his pilgrimage to Jeruſalem unmoleſted *, This truce was 


concluded for three years, three months, three weeks, 


three days, and three hours; a magical number, which 


had probably been deviſed by the Europeans, and which 
was ſuggeſted by a ſurperſtition well ſuited to the object 
of the war. 


Tus liberty in which Saladin indulged the-Chrifians, 


to perform. their pilgrimages to Jeruſalem, was an eaſy 
 facrifice on his part; and the furious wars, which he 


waged in defence of the barren amo of Judea, were 


1 „ 
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not with him, as with the European adventurers, the re- en As. 
ſult of ſuperſtition, but of policy. The advantage indeed X. 
of ſcience, moderation, humanity, was at that time e 
tirely on the ſide of the Saracens; and this gallant Em- _— 


peror, in patticular,. diſplayed, during the courſe of the 
war, a ſpirit and generoſity, which even his bigotted ene- 
mies were obliged to acknowledge and admire. Richards 
equally martial and brave, carried with him more of the 
barbarian character; and was guilty of acts of ferocity, 
which throw a ſtain on his celebrated victories. When 
Saladin refuſed to ratify the capitulation of Acre, the 
King of England ordered all his priſoners, to the num- 
ber of ſive thouſand, to be butchered ; and the Saracens 
found themſelves obliged to retaliate upon the Chriſtians 
by a like cruelty *. Saladin died at Damaſcus ſoon after 
the concluſion of the truce with the princes of the cru- 
ſade; and it is memorable, that, before. he expired, he 
ordered his- winding-ſheet to be carried as a ſtandard 
thro” every ſtreet of the city; while a crier went before, 
and proclaimed. with a loud voice, This is all that remains 
to the mighty Saladin, the conqueror of the Eaſt, By his laſt. 
will, he ordered charities to be diſtributed to the poor, 
without diſtinction of Jew, Chriſtian, or Mahometan, . 

Tux remained, after the truce, no buſineſs of im- 
portance to detain Richard in Paleſtine; and the intelli- 


John, and of the King of France, made him ſenſible, 
that his preſence was neceſlary in Europe d. As he 
dared not to paſs thro' France, he ſailed to the Adriatic ; 
aid being ſhipwrecked near Aquileia, he put on the diſ- 
guiſe of a pilgrim, with a purpoſe of taking his journey 
ee theo? Se Purſued Ty the 3 
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gence which he received, of the intrigues of his brother *al«fline. 
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| CHAD. of Iſtria ©; he was forced out of the direct road to Eu · 


land, and was obliged to paſs by Vienna; where his ex- 
—— pences and liberalities betrayed the monarch in the habit 
2oth De- of the pilgrim; and he was arreſted by orders of Leo- 
* pold, duke of Auſtria . This prince had ſerved under 
Richard at the ſiege of Acre; but being diſguſted by 
ſome inſult of this haughty monarch, he was ſo ungene- 
1193. Tous as to ſeize the preſent opportunity of gratifying at 
once his avarice and revenge; and he threw the King 
into priſon *. The Emperor, Henry VI. who alſo con- 
ſidered Richard as an enemy, on account of the alliance 
contracted by him with Tancred, King of Sicily, dit 
patched meſſengers to the duke of Auſtria, required the 
royal priſoner to be delivered to him, and ſtipulated a 
large ſum of money as a reward for this ſervice f. Thus, 
the King of England, who had filled the whole world 
Captivityin With his renown and glory, found himſelf, during the 
Germany. moſt critical tate of his affairs, confined to a dungeon, 
and loaded with irons, in the heart of Germany e, and 
entirely at the mercy of his enemies, the baſeſt and meft 

ſordid of mankind. FIN 5 


Tun Engliſh council were aſtoniftied on Wemag this 

fatal intelligence; and foreſaw all the dangerous conſe- 
quences, which might naturally ariſe from that event. 
The Queen-dowager wrote reiterated letters to Pope Ce. 
lleſtine; exclaiming againſt the injury which her ſon had 
ſuſtained, repreſenting the impiety of detaining in priſan 


ners of Chriſt into the holy land; claiming the protec. 
tion of the ; apoſtolic ſee, which was due even to the 
meaneſt of theſe adventurers ; and n the fers, 


f © Rymer, vol. i. p. 70. 1 M, Paris, p. 
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that in a caufe where juſtice, religion, and the dignity Hav: 

of the church, were ſo much concerned; a cauſe, which X. 
it might well befit his Holineſs himſelf to ſupport by tak - 
ing in perſon a journey into Germany, the ſpiritual 
thunders ſhould be ſo long ſuſpended over theſe ſacrilegi- 
ous offenders b. The zeal of Celeſtine correſponded not 
to the impatience of the Queen mother; and the regency : 
of England were; for along time, left to ſtruggle by them- 
ſelves, with all their domeſtic and foreign enemies. 
Fux King of France, quickly informed of Richard's War with 
eonilbimeiit by a meſſage from the Emperor i, prepared France. 
| himſelf to take advantage of that incident; and he em- | 

ployed every means of force and intrigue, of war and 
L negotiation, againſt-the-dominions and the perſon of his 
unfortunate rival. He'revived the calumny of Richard's 
| aſſaſſinating the marquis of Montferrat; and by that ab- 
: ſurd pretence, he induced his barons to violate their oaths, 
p by which they had engaged, that, during the cruſade, 
] they never would, on any account, attack the dominions 
er the King of England . He" made the Emperor the 
largeſt offers, if he would deliver into his hands che royal 

8 priſoner, or at leaſt detain him in perpetual captivity; 
- and he even” formed an alliance by marriage with the 
A King of Denmark, deſired that the antient Daniſh claim 
: to the crown of England ſniould be transferred to him, and 
d 
n 


[ 


1193 


ſolicited a ſupply of ſhipping ts maintain it . But the 

moſt ſucceſsful of Philip's negotiations was with prince 
- ' John, who, forgetting every tye to his brother, his ſove- 
— reign, and his benefactor, thought of nothing but how 
e to make his own advantage of the public calamities. 
2) That traitor, on the firſt invitation from the court of 

France, ſuddentiy * en, held a conference with 
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land, and was obliged to paſs by Vienna; where his ex- 
1792. pences and liberalities betrayed the monarch in the habit 
2oth De- of the pilgrim; and he was arreſted by orders of Leo- 
3 pold, duke of Auſtria 4, This prince had ſerved under 
Richard at the ſiege of Acre; but being diſguſted by 
ſome inſult of this haughty monarch, he was ſo ungene- 
1193- rous as to ſeize the preſent opportunity of gratifying at 
once his avarice and revenge; and he threw the King 
into priſon *. The Emperor, Henry VI. who alſo con- 
ſidered Richard as an enemy, on account of the alliance 
contracted by him with Tancred, King of Sicily, diſ- 
patched meſſengers to the duke of Auſtria, required the 
royal priſoner to be delivered to him, and ſtipulated a 
large ſum of money as a reward for this ſervice f. Thus, 
'the King of England, who had filled the whole world 
Captivityin With his renown and glory, found himſelf, during the 
Germany. moſt critical ſtate of his affairs, confined to a dungeon, 
and loaded with irons, in the heart of Germany e, and 
entirely at the mercy of his enemies, the —_ and moſt 
ſordid of mankind. i; 9 
Tux Engliſh council were aſtoniſhed o on Wen * 
fatal intelligence ; and foreſaw all the dangerous conſe- 
quences, which might naturally ariſe from that event. 
The Queen-dowager wrote reiterated letters to Pope Ce. 
lleſtine; exclaiming againſt the injury which her ſon had 
ſuſtained, repreſenting the impiety of detaining in pfiſen 
the moſt illuſtrious prince who had yet carried the ban- 
ners of Chriſt into the holy land; claiming the protec. 
tion of the apoſtolic ſee, which was due even to the 
meaneſt of theſe adventurers; and n the "oe, 
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dat in à cauſe where juſtice, religion, and the dignity Har- 

of the church, were ſo much concerned; a cauſe; which x. 
ment well beft his Holineſs himſelf to ſupport by tak- 799 
| ing in perſon a” journey into Germany, the ſpiritual a 
' thunders ſhould beſo long ſuſpended over theſe ſacrilegi- 
ous offenders d. The zeal of Celeſtine correſponded not 

to the impatience of the Queen mother; and the regency 

b of England were, for a long time, left to ſtruggle by them- 
| ſelves, with all their domeſtic and foreign enemies. 
1 FTE King of France, quickly informed of Richard's war with 
r confinement by a meſſage from the Emperor i, prepared France. 
himſelf to take advantage of that incident; and he em- | 
ployed every means of force and intrigue, of war and 
negotiation, againſt the-dominions and the perſon of his 
unfortunate rival. He revived the calumny of Richard's 
aſſaſſinating the marquis of Montferrat; and by that ab- 
ſurd pretence, he induced his barons to violate their oaths, 
by which they had engaged, that, during the cruſade, 
they never would, on any account, attack the dominions 
of the King of England. He made the Emperor the 
largeſt offers, if he would deliver into his hands che royal 
priſoner, or at leaſt detain him in perpetual captivity; 
and he even formed an alliance by marriage with the 
King of Denmark, deſired that the antient Daniſh claim 
to the crown of England ſhould be transferred to him, and 
ſolicited a ſupply of ſhipping to maintain it l. But the 
moſt ſucceſsful of Philip's negotiations was: with prince 
John, who, forgetting every tye to his brother, his ſove- 
reign, and his benefactor, thought of nothing but how 
to make his own advantage of the public calamities. 
That traitor, on the firſt invitation from the court of 
France, ſuddently wane abroad, held a conference with 
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20 
n Philip, and made a treaty, of which the object was the 


3 perpetual ruin of his unhappy brother ®. He ſtipulated 
Wa to deliver into Philip's hands a great part of Normandy n; 
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and in return, he received the inveſtiture of all Richard's 
tranſmarine dominions; and it is reported by ſeveral hiſ · 
torians, that he even tid homage: to Peay 
for the crown of England. = 5 02 

"Ir conſequence of this treaty, Philip: invaded Nor- 
mandy ; and by the treachery of John's emiſſaries, made 


himſelf maſter, without oppoſition, of many fortreſſes, 


+ paſſage homewards, took on him the command in Roũen, 


expired; and he conſented to a truce with the Engliſh 


ili ‚ | dom 


Neuf-chatel, Neaufle, Gifors, Pacey, Ivree*: He ſub- 
dued the counties of Eu and Aumale; and advancing to 


form the ſiege of Roüen, he threatened to put all the inha- 
bitants to the ſword, if they dared to make the leaſt re- 
ſiſtance to his arms. Happily, Robert earl of Leiceſter 
appeared in that critical moment; a'gallant nobleman, 
who had acquired great honour, during the cruſade, and 
who being more fortunate #han his maſter in finding his 
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and exerted himſelf, by his preſence and example, to in- 
fuſe courage into the diſmayed Normans v. Philip was 
repulſed in every attack; the time of his-vaſlals* ſervice 


regency, received in return the promiſe of a0, ooo marks, 
and had four caſtles put into his hands, as SO ber 
the payment 24. 

Prince John, who, with a view of ORs thd's 9 
neral confuſion, went over to England, was leſs ſucceſ- 
ful in his enterprizes. He was only able to make him- 
ſelf maſter of the caſtles of Windſor and Wallingford ; 
e IR in London, and an 8 
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dom as heir t6 his brother, of whoſe death he pretended CHAP. 
to have received certain intelligence, he was rejected by * 
all the barons, and meaſures were taken to oppoſe and 213. 
ſubdue him r. The juſticiaries, ſupported by the gene- 
ral affections of the people, provided ſo well for the de- 
fence of the kingdom, that John was obliged, after 
ſome fruitleſs efforts, to conclude a truce with them; and 
before its expiration, he thought it prudent to return into 
France, and he openly en his alliance with 
Philip *. 


Max while, the high ſpirit of Richard ſuffered in 
Germany every kind of inſult and indignity. The 
French ambaſſadors, in their maſter's name, renounced 
him as a vaſſal to the crown of France, and declared all 
his fiefs to be forfeited to his liege- lord. The Emperor, 
that he might render him more impatient for the reco- 
very of his liberty, and make him ſubmit to the pay- 
ment of a larger ranſom, treated him with the greateſt - 
ſeverity, and reduced him to a condition worſe than that 
of the meaneſt malefactor. He was even produced be- 
fore the diet of the empire at Worms, and accuſed by 
Henry of many crimes and miſdemeanors; of making an 
alliance with Tancred, the uſurper of Sicily; of turn 
ing the arms of the cruſade againſt a Chriſtian prince, 
and ſubduing Cyprus; of affronting the duke of Auſtria 
before Acre; of obſtructing the progreſs of the Chriſtian 
arms by his quarrels with the King of France; of aſ- 
ſaſſinating Conrade, marquis of Montferrat ; and of con- 
cluding a truce with Saladin, and leaving Jeruſalem in 
the hands of the Saracen Emperor t. Richard, whoſe. 
ſpirit was not broke by all his misfortunes, and whoſe 
If genius was rather rouzed by theſe frivolous or ſcandalous 
+ Wl 2mputations; after premiſing, that his royal dignity ex- 
— empted him from anſwering before any juriſdiction, ex- 
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- EH AP; cept that of heaven; yet condeſcended, for the fake of 
his reputation, to juſtify his conduct before that great aſ- 


—— fembly., He obſerved, that he had no hand in Tancred's 


1193. 


elevation, and only concluded a treaty with a prince, 
whom he found in poſſeſſion of the throne: That the 
King, or rather tyrant of Cyprus, had provoked his in- 
dignation by the moſt ungenerous and unjuſt proceedings ; 
and tho' he chaſtiſed this aggreſſor, he had not retarded 
a moment the progreſs of his chief enterprize : That if 
he had been at any time wanting in civility to the duke 
of Auſtria, he had already been puniſhed ſufficiently for 
that ſally of paſſion; and it better became men, em- 
barked together in ſo holy a cauſe, to forgive each other's 
infirmities, than to purſue a light offence with ſuch un- 
relenting vengeance : That it had ſufficiently appeared by 
the event, whether the King of France or he was moſt 
zealous for the conqueſt of the holy land, and was moſt 
likely to ſacrifice private paſſions and ani moſities to that 
great object: That if the whole tenor of his life had 
not ſhown him incapable of a baſe aſſaſſination, and juſ- 
tified. him from that imputation in the eyes of his very 


enemies, it was in vain for him, at preſent, to make his 


apology, or plead the many irrefragable arguments, which 


he could produce in his own favour : And that, however 
he might regret the neceſſity, he was ſo far from being 
aſhamed of his truce with Saladin, that he rather gloried 
in thatevent ; and thought it extremely honourable, that, 
tho' abandoned by all the world, ſupported only by his 
own courage and by the ſmall remains of his national 
troops, he could yet obtain ſuch conditions from the 
moſt powerful and moſt warlike Emperor that the Eaſt 
had ever yet produced. Richard, after thus deigning to 
apologize for his conduct, burſt out into indignation at 
the cruel treatment which he had met with; that he, 
the champion of the croſs, ſtill wearing that 5 


2 badge, ſhould, "_ expending the blood and treaſure of 


his 
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his ſubjects in the common cauſe of Chriſtendom, be i in- IT 

tercepted by Chriſtian princes in his return to his own. 

country, be thrown into a dungeon, be loaded with 1733. 

irons, be obliged to plead his cauſe,” as if he were a ſub- 

jet and a malefactor; and what he ſtill more regretted, 

be thereby prevented from making his preparations for a 

new cruſade, which he projected, after the expiration of 

the truce, and from redeeming the ſepulchre of Chriſt, 

which had ſo long been profaned by the dominion of the 

infidels. The ſpirit and eloquence of Richard made 

ſuch impreſſion on the German princes, that they ex- 

claimed loudly againſt the conduct of the Emperor; the 

Pope threatened him with excommunication ; and Henry, 

who had hearkened to the propoſals of the King of France 

and prince John, found that it would be impracticable 

for him to execute his and their baſe purpoſes, and detain 

the King of England any longer in captivity. He there- 

fore concluded with him a treaty for his ranſom, and rn 1 

greed to reſtore him to his freedom for the ſum of 150,000 

marks, about 300, ooo pounds of our preſent money; of 

which 100, ooo marks was to be paid before he received 

his liberty, and fixty-ſeven hoſtages delivered for the re- 

mainder . The Emperor, as if to gloſs over the infa- 

my of this tranſaction, made at the ſame time a preſent 

to Richard of the kingdom of Arles, comprehending Pro- 

vence, Dauphiny, Narbonne, and other ſtates, over 

which the empire had ſome antiquated claims, "_ — 

King very wiſely neglected x. 


Tun rants of the Tuperior lord v was one of the caſes 


were in that event obliged to give an aid for his . 
Twenty ſhillings were therefore levied on each night's fee 
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was not ſufficient for the intended purpoſe, the volun- 
tary. zeal of the people readily ſupplied the defect =, 
The churches and monaſteries melted down their plate, 

to the amount of 30, ooo marks; the biſhops, abbots, 


FU 


rochial clergy contributed a tenth of their tythes: And 


the requiſite ſum being thus collected, Queen Eleanor, 


and Walter archbiſhop; of Rowen, ſet out with it for 
Germany; paid the money to the Emperor and the duke 
of Auſtria at Mentz ; delivered them hoſtages for the 
remainder; and freed Richard from his captivity. His 
eſcape was very critical. Henry had been detected in the 


aſſaſſination of the biſhop of Liege, and in an attempt 
of a like nature on the duke of Louvaine; and finding 


himſelf extremely obnoxious to the German princes on 
account of theſe odious practices, he had determined to 


| ſeek ſupport from an alliance with the French King =; 
to detain Richard, the enemy of that prince, in perpe- 


the mouth of the Schelde, and was out of ſight of land 


tual captivity ; to keep in his hands the money which he 


had already received for his ranſom; and to extort new 
ſums from Philip and Prince John, who were very liberal 
in their offers to him d. He therefore gave orders that 
Richard ſhould be purſued. and arreſted ; but the King 
making all imaginable haſte, had already embarked at 


When the meſſengers of the Emperor reached Ant- 
werp. 


King's re- Taz joy of the Engliſh was extreme on the appear- 


turn toEng- 


land. z0thänce of their monarch, who had ſuffered ſo many cala- 


lune. 


mities, who had ae lo much glory, and who. . 
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prend the reputation of their name into the fartheſt Eaft, AT. 
whither their fame had never before been able to extend . X. 
He gave them, ſoon after his arrival, an opportunity of 
diſplaying publicly their exultation, dy ordering himſelf 
to be crowned anew at Wincheſter; as if he intended, 
by that ceremony, to reinſtate himſelf in his throne, and 
to wipe off the ignominy af his captivity 4. Their ſatiſ- 
faction was not even damped, when he declared his pur- 
poſe of making a general reſumption of thoſe exorbitant 
grants, which he had been neceſſitated to agree to before 
his departure for the holy land. The barons alſo, in a 
great council, forfeited, on account of his treaſon, all 
prince John's poſſeſſions in England; and they aſſiſted 
the King in reducing the fortreſſes which ſtill remained 
in the hands of his brother's adherents : And Richard, 
having ſettled every thing in England, paſſed over with 
an army into Normandy; being impatient to make war 
on Philip, and to revenge hiniſelf for the many injuries 
which he had received from that monarch f. So ſoon as 

Philip heard of the King's delivery from captivity, he 

wrote to his confederate, John, in theſe terms : Take 

are of yourſelf : The devil is broke looſe 8. | | 

t Wurn we conſider two ſuch powerful and marila War with 
3 WH monarchs, inflamed with perſonal animoſity to each other, Fance. 

t enraged by mutual injuries, excited by rivalſhip, im- 
d 
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pelled by oppoſite intereſts,” and inſtigated by the pride 
and violence of their on temper ; our curioſity. is natu- 
rally raiſed, and we expect an obſtinate and furious 
var, diſtinguiſhed by the greateſt events, and concluded 
by ſome remarkable cataſtrophe. Yet are the incidents 
d WI which attended theſe hoſtilities ſo frivolous, that ſcarce any 
hiſtorian can entertain ſuch a paſſion for military deſcrip» 
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CHAP. tions as to venture on a detail of them: A certain proof of 


X. the extreme weakneſs of princes. in thoſe ages, and of 
Wa the little authority they poſſeſſed over their refractory 


vaſlals ! The whole amount of the exploits on both ſides | 


is, the taking a caſtle, the ſurpriſe of a ſtraggling party, 
a rencounter of horſe, which reſembles more a. rout 


than a battle. Richard obliged Philip to raiſe the ſiege 


of Verneiiil ; he took Loches, a ſmall town in Anjou; 
he. made; himſelf maſter of Beaumont, and ſome. other 
places of little conſequence; and after theſe trivial ex- 
ploits, the two Kings began already to hold conferences 
for an accommodation. Philip inſiſted, that, if a gene- 
ral peace was concluded, the barons on each ſide ſhould 
be prohibited from carrying on private wars againſt each 
other: But Richard replied, that this was a right claimed 
by his vaſſals, and he could not debar them of it b. Af- 


: ter this fruitleſs negotiation, there enſued an action be- 
tween the French and Engliſh cavalry at F retteval, in 


which the former were routed, and the King of France's 
cartulary and records, which commonly at that time at- 
tended his perſon, were taken i, Philip had his revenge 
for this defeat, by an advantage which he obtained before 
Vaudreiil: And a truce for a year was at laſt, from mu- 
tual weakneſs, concluded between the two monarchs k. 

- Durixs this war, prince John deſerted Philip, threw 
kimſelf at his brother's feet, craved- pardon for his offen- 
ces, and by the interceſſion of Queen Eleanor, was re- 
ceived into favour l. I forgive him, ſaid the King, and 
Hope T ſhall as eaſily forget his injuries, as be will my pardon, 


John was incapable even of returning to his duty, with- 


out committing a baſeneſs. Before he left Philip's party, 
he invited to dinner all the officers of the garriſon, which 
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treacherouſly. maſſacred them during the eee 
fell, with the aſſiſtance of the townſmen, on the 

ſon, whom he put to the ſword; and then delivered up 
the place to his brother = 


Tux King of France was the great object of Richard's 


reſentment and animoſity : The conduct of his brother 
John, as well as of the Emperor and duke of Auſtria, 


had been ſo baſe and mean, and was expoſed to ſuch ge- 


neral odium and reproach, that the King deemed him- 


ſelf ſufficiently revenged for their injuries; and as it is 
impoſſible to hate heartily a perſon whom one deſpiſes, 


he ſeems never to have entertained any project of ven- 


geance againſt any of them. The duke of Auſtria, 
about this time, having cruſhed his leg by the fall of 
his horſe at a tournament, was thrown into a fever ; and 
being ſtruck, on the approaches of death, with remorſe 
for his injuſtice to Richard, he ordered, by will, all the 
Engliſh hoſtages to be ſet at liberty, and the remainder 
of the debt to be remitted *: His ſon, who ſeemed in- 
clined to diſobey theſe BY was conſtrained by his ec- 
cleſiaſtics to execute them ®. The Emperor alſo made 


advances for Richard's friendſhip, and offered to give 
him a diſcharge of all his debt, provided he would enter 


into an offenſive alliance againſt, the King of France; 
a propoſal which was very acceptable to Richard, and 
was greedily embraced *by him. The treaty with the 
Emperor took no effect; but it ſerved to rekindle the 


war between France and England before the expiration 


of the truce. This war was not diſtinguiſhed by any 
more remarkable incident than the former. After mutu- 
ally ravaging the open country, and taking a few _ 
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nificant caſtles, the two Kings concluded a peace at 


Louviers, and yielded up ſome territortes to each other ?. 
Their inability to make war occaſioned the peace: Their 


mutual antipathy engaged them again in war before two 
months expired. Richard imagined, ''that he had now 
got an opportunity of ſtriking a ſevere blow-on his rival, 
by forming an alliance with the counts of Flanders, 


Tholouſe, Boulogne, Champagne, and other conſidera- 


ble vaſſals of the crown of France 4. But he ſoon ex- 


perienced the inſincerity of theſe princes; and was not 
able to make any impreſſion on that kingdom, while go- 


verned by a prince of ſo much vigour and activity as Phi- 


lip. The moſt remarkable incident of this war was the 
taking priſoner in battle the biſnop of Beauvais, a mar- 


tial prelate, who was of the family of Dreux, and a 


near relation of the French King. Richard, Who hated 
that biſhop, threw. him into priſon, and loaded him with 
irons; and hen the Pope demanded, his liberty, and 
claimed him as his ſon, the King ſent his Holineſs the 
coat of mail which the prelate had worn in battle, and 
which was all beſmeared with blood: And he replied to 
him, in the terms employed by Jacob's ſons to that pa- 


triarch, This have we found : Know now whether it be thy 
| ſon's coat or not. This war between England and France, 


thoꝰ carried on with ſuch animoſity, that both Kings fre- 


- quently put out the eyes of their priſoners, was ſoon 


finiſhed, by a truce of five years; and immedigtely after 


ſigning this treaty, the Kings were ready, on ſome new 
offence, to break out again into hoſtilities; when the 
mediation of the cardinal'of St. Mary, the Pope's legate, 
accommodated the difference. This prelate even en- 


gaged the princes to commence £ treaty for a more dur- 
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Yaopuan,. ns of. 13 vaſſal of he Kingz 2 
had found. a tredſurey of which he ſent a part to that 
prince as a preſent, Richard, as ſuperior lord, claimed 
the whole; and at the head, of ſome Brabangons, be- 
ſieged the viſcount in the caſtle of Chalus, near Limo» 
ges, in order to make him comply with his demand , 
The garriſon offered to ſurrender; but the King replied, 
that, ſince he had taken the pains to come thither and be- 
ſiege the place in perſon, he would take it by force, and 
would hang every one of them. The ſame day; Richard, 
accompanied by Marcadee, leader of his Brabangons, 
approached the caſtle in order to ſurvey it; when one 
Bertrand de Gourdon, an archer, took an aim at him; 
and pierced his ſhoulder with an arrow. The King, 
however, gave orders for the aſſault, took the place, and 
hanged all the garriſon, except Gourdon, who had 
wounded him, and whom he reſerved for a more delibe- 

rate and more cruel execution . | 


Tuk wound was not in itſelf dangerous; but FR uns 
ſkilfulneſs of the ſurgeon made it mortal: He fo rankled 
Richard's ſhoulder in pulling out the arrow; that a 
gangrene commenced ; and that prince was now ſenſible 
that his life was drawing towards a period. He ſent for 
Gourdon, and aſked him, Jretch; what have I ever 
done to you, to oblige you to ſeek my life ?---What have you done 
to me replied coolly the priſoner: You killed with your 
own hands my father, and my tto9 brothers ; and you intended 
to have hanged ds. 4 I am now in yaur power, and yoit may 
take revenge, by inflicting on m# the moſt ſevere torments : But 
T ſhall endare them all with pleaſure, provided I can think that 
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with my own hands I have rid the world of ſuch a nuiſance *, 
Richard, ſtruck with the reaſonableneſs of this reply, 
and humbled by the near. approach of death, ordered 


Gourdon to be ſet at liberty, ant! a ſum of money to be 


given him; but Marcadee, unknown to him, ſeized the 


unhappy man, flead him alive, and then hanged him. 
Richard died in the tenth year of his reign, and the forty- 
ſecond of his age; and he left no iſſue behind him. 

Tu moſt ſhining part of this prince's character was 
his military talents. No man, even in that romantic age, 
carried perſonal courage and intrepidity to a greater 
height; and this quality gained him the appellation of 
the lion-hearted, czur de lion. He paſſionately loved 


glory, chiefly military glory; and as his conduct in the 


field was not inferior to his valour, he ſeems to have 
poſſeſſed every talent neceſſary for acquiring it. His re- 


ſentments alſo were high; his pride unconquerable; and 
his ſubjects, as well as his neighbours, had therefore reaſon 


to apprehend, from the continuance of his reign, a perpe- 


tual ſcene of blood and violence. Of an impetuous and 
vehement ſpirit, he was diſtinguiſned by all the good, 
as well as the bad qualities, which are incident to that 
character: He was open, frank, generous, ſincere, and 
brave; he was revengeful, domineering, ambitious, 
haughty, and cruel; and was thus better calculated to 
dazzle men by the ſplendor of his enterprizes, than ei- 
ther to promote their happineſs or his own grandeur, by 


a ſound and well regulated policy. As military talents 


make great impreſſion on the people, he ſeems to have 
been much beloved by his Engliſh ſubjects; and 


he is remarked to have been the. firſt prince of the 


Norman line who bore a ſincere affection and re- 
gard to them. He paſſed however only four months of 


* Hoveden, p. 791. Brompton, p. 1277. | Knyghton, p. 2413. 
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his teign in that kingdom: The cruſade employed him CHAP. 
near three years; he was detained about fourteen months — 
in captivity; the reſt of his reign was ſpent either in 1199. 
war, or preparations for war, againſt France; and he 

was ſo pleaſed with the fame which he had acquired in 

the Eaſt, that he ſeems to have determined, notwith- 
ſtanding all his paſt misfortunes, to have farther ex- 

hauſted his kingdom, and to have expoſed. himſelf to new 

hazards, by wan another expedition againſt ms 

infidels. 

. Tno” the Engliſh pleased themſelves with the glory Miſcellane- 
which the King's martial talents. procured them, his —_— 
reign was very oppreflive, and ſomewhat arbitrary, by reign. 
the high taxes which he levied on them, and often with» 

out the conſent of the ſtates. or great council. In the 

ninth of his reign, he levied five ſhillings on each hyde 

of land; and. becauſe the clergy refuſed to contribute 

their ſhare, he put them out of the protection of * 

and ordered the civil courts to give them no ſentence for 

any debts which they might claim 7. Twice in his 

reign he ordered all his charters to be ſealed anew, and 

the parties to pay fees for the renewal *. It is ſaid that 

Hubert, his juſticiary, ſent him over to France, in the 

ſpace of two years, no leſs a ſum than 1,100,000 marks, 

beſides bearing all the charges of the government in 
England. But this account is quite incredible, unleſs 

we ſuppoſe that he made an extreme dilapidation of the 
demeſnes of the erown, A King who poſſeſſed ſuch a 

revenue could never have endured fourteen months cap- 

tivity, for not paying 150, ooo marks to the Emperor, 

and be obliged at laſt to leave hoſtages for a third of the 

ſum. The prices of commodities in this reign. are alſo 

a certain proof, that no ſuch enormous ſum could be le- 


7 Hoveden, p. 743. Tyrrel, vol. 2. p. 563. 
 ® Prynne's Chronol, Vindic, tom. i. p. 1133s 
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Da 27h vied from the people. A hyde of land, or a hundred and 


r. 137+ ; App, Waven p. 165. Hoveden, p · T4, 


bd 6 
"2 


wy twenty acres, was commonly let for twenty-ſhillings a- 
= = 


year, money of that time. The general and ſtated price 


"of an ox was four ſhillings; of a labouring horſe, the 


fame ; of a ſow, one ſhilling ; of a ſheep with fine waol, 
ten pence; with coarſe wool, fix pence*, Theſe commo- 
dities ſeem not to have advanced i in "their red ſince the 


| time of the Conqueſt. | Nenn 


"RIcHarD renewed the ſevere laws againſt tranſgreſſors 
in his foreſts, whom he puniſhed by caſtration and put- 
ting out their eyes, as in the reign of his great-grand- 
father. He eſtabliſhed by law one weight and meaſure 


throughout his kingdom o: An uſeful inſtitution, which 
the mercenary diſpoſition 5 neceſſities of his 9 
engaged him to diſpenſe with for money. ae 


TRE diſorders in London, derived from i its bad police, 
had riſen to a great height during this reign ; andi in the 
year 1196, there ſeemed to be formed a regular conſpi- 
racy of the malefactors, which threatened the city with 
deſtruction. There was one William Fitz-Oſbert, com- 
monly . called Longbeard, a lawyer, who had rendered 
himſelf extremely popular among the lower rank of citi- 
zens; and by defending them on all occaſions, had ac- 
quired the appellation of the advocate or ſaviour of the 
poor. He exerted his authority, by injuring and inſult- 
ing the more ſubſtantial inhabitants, with whom he lived 


in a ſtate of hoſtility, and who were every moment ex- 


Poſed to the moſt outragious violences from him and his 
licentious emiſſaries. Murders were daily committed in 
the ſtreets; houſes were broke open and pillaged in day- 
light; and it is pretended, that no leſs than fifty-twa 
Ft perſons had- ſigned an aſſociation, * en 


2 Hoveden, p. 745. d M. Paris, p. rog, 134. Trivet 
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they bound themſelves to obey all the orders of this dan- CHAP. 
gerous ruffian. Archbiſhop Hubert, who was then chief | *. 
juſticiary, ſummoned him before the council to anſwer 1199. 
ſor his conduct; but he came ſo well attended, that no 
one durſt accuſe him, or bear evidence againſt him; and 
the primate, finding the impotence of laws, contented 
bimſelf with exacting from the citizens hoſtages for their 
good behaviour. He kept, however, a watchful eye on 
William; and ſeizing a favourable opportunity, at- 
tempted to. commit him to cuſtody; but the criminal, 
murdering one of the public officers, eſcaped with his 
concubine to the church of St, Mary le Bow, where he 
defended himſelf by force of arms. He was at laſt forced 
from his retreat, condemned, and executed, amidſt the 
infinite regrets of the populace, who were ſo devoted to 
his memory, that they ſtole his gibbet, paid it the ſame 
veneration as to the croſs, and were equally zealous in 
propagating and atteſting reports of the miracles which 
were wrought by it. But tho' the ſectaries of this ſu- 
perſtition were puniſhed by the juſticiary , it received fo 
little encouragement from the eſtabliſhed -clergy,-whoſe 
property was endangered by ſuch ſeditious practiees, that 
it ſuddenly ſunk and vaniſhed, 8 | 
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Kein of the King My marriage——War with 
Franc. Murder of Arthur, duke of Brittany. 

Abe King expelled from all the Frenth provin- 
ces. Je King's quarrel with the court of 
Rome-——Cardinal Langton appointed archbiſhop 
of Canterbury——Interdi# of the kingdom — —Ex- 

communication of the King——T be King's ſubmiſ: 
bf on to the Pope——Diſcantents. of the baron. 
nſurrection of the barons—— Magna Charta. 
: Renewal of the civil ars Prince Lewis cald 
eren ß * charatter of the - 0% 


c n A p. FFYHE noble and fler zehios of the andes alla 
1 made the government of a ſingle perſon be always 


Hog S—> regarded by them as a ſpecies of tyranny and uſurpation, 


| Accetfion of and kept them from forming any conception of a legal 


the King, and regular monarchy, had rendered them entirely i igno- 


rant both of the rights of primogeniture and a repreſenta- 

tion in ſucceſſion; inventions ſo neceſſary to preſerve or- 

| der in the lines of princes, to obyiate the- evils of civil 
; diſcord and of uſurpation, and to beget moderation in that 
ſpecies of government, by giving ſecurity to the ruling 
ſovereign. Theſe innovations aroſe from the feudal law; 
which, firſt introducing the right of primogeniture, made 

ſuch a diſtinction between the families of the elder and 
younger brothers, that the ſon of the former was thought 
intitled. to ſucceed to his Sfandfathet, preferably to his 

a; uncles, 


* 
4 


neuen a 


tho' this progreſs of ideas was natural, it was gradual, 
In the age of which we treat, the practice of repreſenta- 


bliſhed; and the minds of men floated between oppoſite 
principles. Richard, when he entered. on the holy war, 


ceſſor; and by a formal deed, he ſet aſide, in his favour, 
the title -of his brother John, who was younger than 
Geoffrey, the father of that prince . But John ſo lit- 
tle acquieſced in this deſtination, that when he gained 
the aſcendant in the Engliſh miniſtry, by - expelling 
Longchamp, the chancellor and great juſticiary, he en- 
gaged all the Engliſh barons to ſwear, that they would 
maintain his right of ſucceſſion; and Richard, on his 
return, took no ſteps towards reſtoring or ſecuring the 
order which he had at firſt eſtabliſhed. He was even 
careful, by his laſt will, to declare his brother John heir 
to all his dominions /; whether, that he now thought 
Arthur, who was only twelve years of age, incapable of 
aſſerting his claim, againſt John's faction, or was. influ- 
enced: by Eleanor, the Queen- mother, who, hated Con- 
ſtantia, mother, to the young duke, and who dr 


during the reign of her ſon. The authority af a teſta- 
ment was great in that age, even where the ſucceſſion 
of a kingdom was concerned; and John had reaſon to 


reſpects, would enſure him the ſucceſſion. But the idea 
of repteſentation ſeems to have made, at this time, greater 
progreſs in France than i in England; and the barons of 
the tranſmarine prov inces, _—_— Maine, and nge 


Same vol, i. p. 66, 68. Bened. Abb. P 619. : ITY Na te 
* Hoveden, p. 791. Trivet, p. 138, $1 oy alu 
'K | * 


uncles, tho" nearer allied to the deceaſed monarch. But c 
tion was indeed introduced, but not thoroughly eſta- 


declared his nephew, Arthur duke of Brittany, his ſuc-. 


hope, that this title, joined to his plauſible. right i in other 


RS 677. M. Paris. g. 213. Chron, de Dun, Pp. 4% 


the influence which that princeſs would naturally acquire 5 | 
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CHAP. immediately declared -in favour of Arthur's ſucceſſion 8, 


and applied for the aſſiſtance of the French monarch as 


3399. their ſuperior lord. Philip, who deſired only an occa- 


ſion ' to embaraſs John, and diſmember his dominions, 
embraced the cauſe of the young duke of Brittany, took 


him under his protection, and ſent him to Paris to be 


educated, along with his ſon Lewis & In this emer- 
gence, John haſtened to eſtabliſh his authority inthe 
chief members of the monarchy; and after ſending Ele- 
anor into Poictou and Guienne, where her right was in- 


conteſtible, and was readily acknowledged, he hurried to 
Roiien, and being there inveſted in the dutchy of Nor- 


mandy, he paſſed over without loſs of time into Eng- 
land. Hubert, archbiſnop of Canterbury, William 
Mareſchal, earl of i Strigul, ſoon "after oreated earl of 


Pembroke, and Geoffrey Fitz - Peter, the juſticiary, the 


three moſt favoured miniſters of the late King, were 


already engaged on his fide © ; and the ſubmiſſion or ac- 
quieſeence of all the other barons put him, without op- 
poſition; in poſſeſſion of the thron ee 

Tux King ſoon returned to France, in order to con- 


duct the War againſt Philip, and to recover the revolted 


provinces from his nephew, Arthur. The alliances 


which Richard had formed with the earl of Flanders x, 


and other potent French barons, tho” they had not been 
very effectual, ſtill ſubſiſted, and enabled John to defend 
Piti againſt all the efforts of his enemy. In am ac- 
tion between the French and F lemings, the elect biſhop 
of Cambray was taken priſoner by the former; and when 
the cardinal of Capua claimed his liberty, Philip,” inſtead 
of complying, br eee 1 N. the weak efforts 


f 73 \$1} 


© Hovyeden, p. 792, M. Paris, p. 137. Matth. Weſt, p · a0 


7 Knyghton, p. 2418. + Ibid. 1 FHoveden, p. 793+ 


M. Paris, p. 137. * Rymer, vol. i. P. 114. rs pe * 
M. Paris, p · 138. 0 
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is. tf. D 
which he had employed i in favour of the biſhop of Beans CHAP; 
| vais, who was in a like condition. The legate, to ſhow 
his impartiality,” laid at the ſame time the kingdom of 1295. 2 
France and the dutchy of Normandy under an interdict; 
ö and the two Kings found themſelves n to een | 
nee of ele e ne, 505 


11 


ö ee enabled the King to FR his: war to 2 3 
happy iſſue ſo much as the ſelfiſh, intriguing character 
of Philip, who acted, in the provinces that had declared 
for Arthur, without any regard to the intereſts: of that 
prince; and inſpired Conſtantia with a violent-jealouſy, 
that he intended to ufurp the entire-dominion.of them. 
She therefore found means to carry off her ſon ſecretly 
from Paris; ſhe put him into the hands of his uncle : 
reſtored the provinces which had adhered to him; and 
made him do homage for the dutchy of Brittany, which 
was uſually regarded as a rere · fief of Normandy. From 
this incident, Philip ſaw;-that- he could not hope to 
make any progreſs againſt John 3 and being threatened = 
with an interdict on account of. his irregular divorce 
from Ingelburga, the Daniſh princeſs, whom, he had eſ- 
pouſed, he became very deſirous .of. concluding. a. peace 
with England. After ſome. fruitleſs conferences, the 
terms were at laſt adjuſted ; and the two monarchs ſeem. 
ed, in this treaty to haye an intention, beſides. ending 
the preſent- quarxel,, of preventing all future cauſes of 
diſcord, and f obyiating every controverſy which could | 
hereafter ariſe between them. They adjuſted the limits 
of all their, territories; mutually. ſecured the intereſts of 
their vaſſals; and to render the union more durable, 
John beſtowed his niece, Blanche af Caſtile, in marriage 
ta prince Lewis, Philip's eldeſt fon,” and gave with her 
' the baronies of and 9 _ RINGS | 
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CHAP, in "EPR Nine barons of the King of England, and as 
XI. many of the King of France, were guarantees of this 
* treaty; and all of them ſwore, that, if their ſovereign 
veuiolated any article of it, they would declare themſelves 


againſt him, and embrace the cauſe of the 1 mo- 
narch . 


1 3 Joan, now ſecure, as he e on ths ſide of 
MO | marriage. France, indulged his paſſion towards Iſabella, the daugh- 
| ter and heir of Aymar Taillefer, count of Angouleme, a 
| lady with whom he had become much enamoured. His 
. Queen, the heireſs of the family of Gloceſter, was {ill 
| alive: Tſabella was married to the count de 1a Marche, 
and was already delivered into the hand "of that noble. 
| man; tho', by reaſon of her tender years, the marriage 
1 Was not yet conſummated. The paffion of John made 
| 
| 


him overlook all theſe obſtacles : He perſuaded the count 
bf Angouleme to carry off his daüghter from her huſ- 
band; and having, on ſome pretence or other, procured 
2 divorce from his own wife, he eſpouſed Iſabella , re- 
gardleſs both of the menaces of the Pope, who exclaimed 
| aguinſt theſe irregular proceedings, and of the reſentment 

1 of the injured count, who ſoon — Tears to TD 

| | his powerful and inſolent rival. | 

| 8 19 ' e Ae 

| Joun had not the art & aries: his Kati either 

by affection or by fear. The count de la Marche, and . 
His brother the count d' Eu, taking advantage of the ge. a 
neral diſcontent againſt him, excited commotions in Poic- 
tou and Normandy z and obliged the King to have re- : 
courſe to arms, in order to ſuppreſs the inſurrection of | 
His WG" Ho ſummoned * phe? che 1 of Eng- | 


1 3 [1430 1 

2 1 n Docheſoii, p. 10556. bed . * p. 117 118,775. N 

Hoveden, p-: 824+ Chron, Dunſt, vol, i. p. 7. ol} J 
* Hoveden, p. Zoz. I. paris, p- 140 Trivet, p. 140. Ann. 


Waverl. p. 166. Ypod Neuſt p. 458. Ann. * p- 12. M. 
Weit. p. * 


1201. 


land, 


land, and required them to paſs the ſeas under his CHAP, 


ſtandard, and to quell the rebels: He found that he poſ- 


ſeſſed as little authority in that kingdom as in his tranſma- 


rine provinces, The Engliſh barons unanimouſly repli- 
ed, that they. would not attend him on this expedition, un- 
leſs he would promiſe to reſtore and preſerve their privi- 
leges : The firſt ſymptom of a regular aſſociation and 


plan of lber among theſe noblemen ! But affairs were 


not yet fully ripe for the revolution projected. John, by 
menacing the barons, broke the concert; and both en- 
gaged many of them to follow him into Normandy, and 


1201. 


obliged the reſt, who ſtaid behind, to pay him a ſcutage 


of two marks on each knight's fee, as the price of their 
exemption from the ſervice. 

Tux force which Jabn carried abroad with him, and 
that which joined him in Normandy, rendered him much 
ſuperior to his malecontent barons ; and ſo much the 
more, as Philip gave them not publicly any countenance, 
and ſeemed as yet determined to perſevere ſteadily in the 
union which he had formed with England. But the 
King, elated with his ſuperiority, advanced claims, 
which gave an univerſal alarm to his vaſſals, and dif- 
fuſed ſtill wider the general diſcontent. As the juriſ- 
prudence of that time required, that the cauſes in. the 
lord's court ſhould chiefly be decided by duel, he carried 


along with him certain bravos, whom he retained as 


champions, and whom he deſtined to fight with his ba- 


rons, in order to determine any controverſy which he 
might raiſe againſt them v. The count de la Marche, 

and the other noblemen, regarded this proceeding as an 
affront, as well as an injury; and declared, that they 
would never draw their ſwords againſt men of ſuch infe- 
rior quality, The King menaced them with vengeance; 
but he had not vigour to employ againſt them the force in 


Annal. Burton, p- 26z. P Annal. Burt, p. 262. 


his 


CHAP. bis hands, or to proſecute the injuſtice, by mee in- 
XI. 
| 1201. 


War with courage as well as inclination to the injured barons to 
France- 


2204. 


and entreated him to employ his authority, and prevent 


and equitable judicature, to give ſatisfaction to his barons, 
When the nobles, in conſequence of this engagement, 
demanded a ſafe- conduct, that they might attend his court, 


promiſe ; freſh menaces extorted from him a promiſe to 


his uncle, determined to ſeek both his ſecurity and ad- 


4 
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war the nobles who oppoſed it. 
Tuls government, equally feeble and violent, gave 


carry farther their oppoſition: They appealed to the King 
of France ; complained of the denial of juſtice in John's 
courts ; demanded redreſs from him as their ſuperior lord; 


their final ruim and oppreſſion. Philip perceived his ad- 
vantage, opened his mind to great projects, interpoſed it 
behalf of the French barons, and began to talk in a high 
and menacing ſtyle to the King of England. John, 
who could not difavow Philip's authority, replied, that 
it belonged to him firſt to grant them a trial by their 
peers in his own court; it was not till he failed in this 
duty, that he was anſwerable to his peers in the ſupreme 
eourt of the French King 4; and he promiſed, by a fair 


he firſt refuſed it: Upon the renewal of Philip's mena- 
ces, he promiſed to grant their demand ; he violated this 


ſurrender to Philip the fortreſſes of Tillieres and Bouta- 
vant, as a ſecurity for performance; he violated again 
this engagement; his enemies, ſenſible both of his weak- 
neſs and want of faith, combined till cloſer in the reſo- 
lution of puſhing him to extremities ; and a new and 
powerful ally ſoon appeared to encourage them in their 
invaſion of this odious and deſpicable government. 


— — nnn , #Sen 83382 


Tur young duke of Brittany, who was now riſing 
to man's eſtate, ſenſible of the dangerous character of 


— 


2 Philipp, lib. 6. 


vancement 
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vancement by an union with Philip and the malecontent N A. 
barons. He joined the French army, which had begun XI. 
hoſtilities againſt the King of England: He was received 


a 

„Vith great marks of diſtinction by Philip; was knighted 2 
8 by him; eſpouſed his daughter Mary; and was inveſted 

5 not only in the dutchy of Brittany, but in the counties 

of Anjou and Maine, which he had formerly reſigned to 

it his uncle *, Every attempt ſucceeded with the allies. 

. Tillieres and Boutavant were taken by Philip, after 

f making a feeble defence : Mortimar and Lyons fell -into 
bis hands almoſt without reſiſtance. That prince next 


inveſted Gournai ; and opening the ſluices of a lake, 
which lay in the neighbourhood, poured ſuch a torrent 
of water into the place, that the garriſon deſerted it, and 
the French monarch, without ſtriking a blow, made 
\& himſelf maſter of that important, fortreſs. The progreſs 
ir of the French arms was rapid, and promiſed more con- 
8. ſiderable ſucceſs than uſually in that age attended mili- 
t, tary enterprizes. In anſwer to every advance which the 
t, King of England made towards peace, Philip till in- 
1- WT liſted, that he ſhould reſign all his tranſmarine dominions 
118 to his nephew, and reſt contented with the kingdom 
to of England; when an event happened, which ſeemed 
2« to turn the ſcales in John's favour, and to give him a de- 
in Wl cifive ſuperiority over his enemies. 
k- Youns Arthur, fond of military renown, had broke 
o0- Wl into Poictou at the head of a ſmall army; and paſſing 
nd near Mirabel, he heard, that his grandmother, Queen | 
eir Eleanor, who had always oppoſed his intereſts, was | 
lodged in that place, and was protected by a weak gar- | 
MW tion, and ruinous fortifications *, He immediately de- 
ng Bl termined to lay ſiege to the fortreſs, and make himſelf 
of maſter of her perſon : But John, rouzed from his indo- 
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lence. by ſo preſling an occaſion, collected an army of 
Engliſh and Brabangons, and advanced from Normandy 
with haſty marches to the relief of the Queen - mother. 
He fell on Arthur's camp before that prince was aware 
of. the danger; diſperſed his. army; took him priſoner, 
together with the count de la Marche, Geoffrey de Bu- 
ſignan, and the moſt conſiderable of the revolted barons; 


zt Auguſt, and returned in triumph to Normandy r. Philip, who 


Murder of 
Arthur, 
duke of 
Brittany. 


was lying before Arques in that dutchy, raiſed the ſiege, 
and retired upon his approach ®. The greater; part of 
the priſoners were ſent over to England; but n 
was ſhut up in the caſtle of FalaiſG. 

THE King had here a conference with his en re. 
preſented to him the folly of his pretenſions; and re- 
quired him to renounce the French alliance, which had 
encouraged him to enter into enmity againſt all his fa- 
mily: But the brave youth, rendered more haughty from 
misfortunes, maintained the juſtice of his cauſe; aſſerted 


his claim, not only to the French provinces, but to the 


crown of England; and in his turn, required the King 
to reſtore the ſon of his elder brother to the poſſeſſion of 
his inheritance *. John, ſenſible, from theſe ſymptoms 
of ſpirit, that the young prince, tho now a priſoner, 
might ſome time prove a moſt dangerous enemy, deter- 


mined to prevent all future peril by diſpatehing his ne- 


phew ; and Arthur was never more heard of. The cir- 
cumſtances which attended this deed of darkneſs, were, 
no doubt, carefully concealed by the actors, and are va- 
riouſly related by hiſtorians: But the moſt probable ac- 
count is as follows. The King, it is ſaid, firſt propoſ- 
ed to William de la Braye, one of his ſervants, to dif- 


patch Arthur; but William replied, that he was a gen- 


tleman, not a hangman; and he poſitively refuſed com- 
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pliabee. Andther func of i murder 9 was found, and c A P, 


was diſparched With proper orders to Falaiſe; but Hu- 
bert de Bourg, chamberlain to the King 85 114 conſtable 
of the dalle, feigning, that he himſelf would execute 
the Kilit's mandate, ſent back the affaflin, ſpread the re» 


port that tͤe Yoilhg prince was dead, and publicly | per- 


formed all the Feet of his Interment : But finding, 
that the Bretöns vowed: vengeance for the murder, and 
that all che Fevoltsd Batons perſevered more obſtinately 
in theit tebelllon, he thou ght it prudent to reveal the ſe- 
btet, and is Wiforti the OHA that the duke of Brittany 
was Rill Alloe, aud in His wüſtody. This diſcovety proved 


fatal to the young ptince: Jotin firſt removed him to the 


kaſtle of Rouen; atid coming in a boat, during the night- 
tinie, to that place, commanded Arthur to be brought 
forth to him. The young prince, aware of his danger, 
and now more ſubdued by the continuance of his misfor- 
tunes, and By the approach of death, threw himſelf on 
his knees befote His uncle, and begged for mercy : But 
the barbardus tyrant, making no reply, ſtabbed him with 
his own hands; and faſtening a ſtone to the dead body; 
threw it Into the Seine. 


Tat whole world was ſtruck with horror at his inhu- 
man deed ; and from that moment, the King, deteſted by 


© his ſubjects, fetained a very precarious authority over botli 


the people and the barons In his dominions. The Bre- 
tons, enraged at this diſappointment i in their fond hopes, 
waged implacable war againſt him; and fixing the ſuc- 
ceſſion of their government, put themſelves in a poſture 
to revenge the murder of their ſovereign. John had got 


| into his power his nlece, Eleanof, ſiſter to Arthur; 


commonly called the daniſel of Brittany ; and carrying her 
over to England, 'detalned her ever after in captivity T: 
But the Bretons, 11 in deſpaif of recovering this princeſs; 
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choſe Alice for their ſovereign 3 ; a younger daughter of 
Conſtantia, by her ſecond marriage with Gui de Thouars; 
and they entruſted the government of the dutchy to that 
nobleman. 8 Conſtantia, mean'while, the mother of the 
murdered prince, ſeconded. by all the ſtates of Brittany, 
carried their complaints before Philip as their liege lord, 
"and demanded juſtice for the inhuman violence commit- 
ted by John on the perſon of Arthur, ſo near a relation, 


f who, notwithſtanding the homage which he did to Nor- 


The King 


expelled 


from all 


the French 
provinces, 


mandy, was always regarded as one of the chief vaſſals 
of the crown. Philip received , their application with 
pleaſure; ſummoned John to ſtand a trial before him; 
and on his non- appearance, paſſed ſentence, with the 
concurrence of. the peers, upon that prince; declared 
bim guilty of felony and parricide; and adjudged him to 
forfeit to his ſuperior lord all his ſeignories and fiefs in 
France 4. 

TER King of Ea hols 8 and active 
ſpirit had been hitherto confined, either by. the ſound po- 
licy of Henry, or the martial genius of Richard, ſeeing 
now the opportunity favourable againſt this haſe and odi- 
ous prince, embraced the project of expelling the Eng- 
liſh, or rather the Engliſh King, from France, and of 
annexing to the crown ſo many conſiderable hefs, which, 
during ſeveral ages, had been diſmembered from it. Ma- 
ny of the. other gre-t vaſlals, whoſe, Jealouſy might have 
interpoſed, and have obſtructed the. execution of this 
project, were not at preſent. i in a fituation to oppoſe it; 


and the reſt either looked on with indifference, or gave 


their aſſiſtance to this dangerous aggrandizement of their 
ſuperior lord, The earls of Flanders and Blois were 
engaged i in the holy war: The count of Champagne was 
an infant, and under the guardianſhip of Philip: The 
dutchy of Brittany, enraged at the murder of thei 
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prince, vigorouſſy promoted all his iciſqres:! And the 


general defection of John's vaſſals made every enterprize 
— and ſucceſsful againſt him. Philip, after taking-ſe- 
veral caſtles and fortreſſes beyond the Loire, which he 
either garriſoned or diſmantled, received the ſubmiſſions 
of the count of Alengon, who deſerted John, and de- 
livered up all the places under his command to the 
French King: Upon which, Philip ſeparated his army, 
in order to give them ſome repoſe after the fatigues of 
the campaign. John, ſuddenly collecting ſome troops, 
laid ſiege to Alengon; and Philip, whole diſperſed army, 
could not be brought together in time to ſuccour it, ſaw 
himſelf expoſed to the diſgrace of [ſuffering the oppreſ- 


ſion of his friend and confederate, But his active and 


fertile genius found an expedient againſt this evil. There 
was held at that very time a tournament at Moret in the 
Gatinois; whither all the chief nobility of France and 
the neighbouring countries had reſorted, in order to ſig- 


nalize their courage and addreſs. Philip preſented him- 
ſelf before them; craved their aſſiſtance in his diſtreſs; 
and pointed out the plains of Alençon as the moſt ho- 
nourable field, in which they could diſplay their genero- 
ſity and martial ſpirit. Theſe valorous knights vowed, 


the ſtain of arms and of chivalry.; and -putting them- 
ſelves, with all their retinue, under the command of 


Philip, inſtantly marched to raiſe the ſiege of Alengon. 


John, hearing of their approach, fled from before the 
place; and in the hurry abandoned all his tents, nne 
and baggage, to the enemy. | 


THis feeble effort was the laſt exploit of that Nothful 


and cowardly prince. for the defence of his dominions. 


He thenceforth remained in total inactivity at Roiien 
and paſſed all his time, with his young wife, in paſtimes 


and amuſements, as if his ſtate had been in the moſt - 


Le ANNE profound 


that they would take vengeance on the baſe parricide, 
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CH AP. profound tranquillity, or his affairs in the moſt proſperous 
X condition. If he ever mentioned war, it was only to 
1203, give himſelf vaunting airs, which; in the eyes of all 
| men of ſenſe, rendered him till more deſpicable and ri- 
diculous. Let the French go on, (aid he, I will retake in a 
day what has co/t them years to acquire *. His ſtupidity and 
indolence appeared ſo extraordinary, that the people en- 
deavoured to account for the infatuation by ſorcery, and 
believed, that he was thrown into this lethargy by ſome 
magic or witchcraft. The Engliſh bafons, finding that 
their time was waſted to no purpoſe, and that they muſt 
ſuffer the diſgrace of ſeeing, without reſiſtance, the pro- 
greſs of the French arms, withdrew from their co- 
lours, and ſeeretly returned to their own country *. No 
one thought of defending a man, who ſeemed to have 
deſerted himſelf; and his ſubjects looked on his fate with 
the ſame indifference, to which, in this preſſing —_— 

cy, they ſaw him totally abandoned. 


Jonx, while he neglected all domeſtic reſources for 
his ſafety, had the meanneſs to betake himſelf to a fo- 
reign/power, whoſe protection he claimed: He applied 
to the Pope, Innocent III. and entreated him to inter- 

poſe with his authority between him and the French 
monareh. Innocent, pleaſed with any occaſion of exert- 
ing his ſuperiority, ſent Philip orders to ſtop the progreſs 
of his arms, and to make peace with the King of Eng- 
land. But the French barons received this meſſage with 
indignation ; diſclaimed the temporal authority ch lenged 
by the pontiff; and vowed, that they would, to the ut- 
termoft, aſſiſt their prince againſt all his enemies: And 
Philip; ſeconding their ardour, proceeded, inſtead of 
.oboying-the Pope's envoys, to lay ſiege to Chateau Gail: 
lard, the moſt conſiderable fortreſs which remained w 
guard the frontiers of Normandy. | 


a M. Paris, p. 146. M. Weſt, p. 266. 
b M. Paris, p. 146. M. Weſt, p. 264. 
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CAA Ganzenmatetcd partly on an iſland c H A Po | 
i the river Seine, partly on a rock oppoſite to ĩtʒ and was; | 
ſecured, by, every advantage, which either art or nature 1204 
could be:cow upon it. The late King, having caſt his 
eye on this favourable ſituation, had ſpared. no labour nor 
expence in fortifying it; and it was defended by Roger 
de Laci, conſtable of Cheſter, a. determined officer, at 
the head of a numerous garriſon. Philip, who deſpaired 
of taking the place by force, propoſed to ſubdue it by 
famine ; and that he might cut off its communication 
with, the; neighbouring. equatry, he threw a bridge acroſs 
the Seine, while he himſelf with. bis army blockaded it 
by land. The. earl of Pembroke, the man of greateſt 
vigour and capacity in the Engliſh court, formed: a plan 
far breaking thro? the French entrenchments, and throw- 
ing relief into the place. He carried with him an army 
of 4000 infantry. and 3000 cavalry, and ſuddenly at- 
tacked, with great ſucceſs, Philip's camp in the night 
time; having left orders, that a fleet of ſeventy flat - bot- 
3 tomed vellels ſhould fail up the Seine, and fall at the 1205; 
ſame inſtant, on the bridge, But the wind andthe current 5 , 
of the river, by retarding the veſſels, diſconcerted this 
plan of operations ;, and, it was morning before the fleet 
appeared; when Pembroke, tho' ſucceſsful in the begin- 
ning of the action, was already repulſed with conſidera- 
> ble loſs, and the French King had leiſure to. defend: 
4 himſelf againſt theſe new, aſſailants, who were repulſed 
in their turn, After this misfortune, John made no far- 
4 ther efforts for the relief of Chateau Gaillard; and Phi- 
5 lip had all the leiſure requiſite for conducting and finiſh- 
4: ing the ſiege. Roger de Laci defended himſelf. for. a 
twelyemonth with great obſtinacy; and having bravely 
,  {WFcpulſed: every attack, and patiently born all the hard- 
chips of famine, he was at laſt overpowered by a ſudden. 
ule | in the night-time, and made en of war, with 
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CHAP. / | irwbole garriſon 6 Philip, who knew how to reſpect 

1 xl. i valour even in an enemy, treated him with the utmoſt ci- 

li; : py vility; and gave him the whole 9 of ren for the 
place of his confinement. 

WEN this bulwark of Normandy was once cubdued, | 
all the province lay open to the inroads of Philip; and 
the King of England deſpaired of being any longer able 
to defend it. He ſecretly prepared veſſels for a ſcanda-' 

. lous flight; and that the Normans might no longer 
11 doubt of his reſolution to abandon them, he ordered the 
fortifications of Pont de PArche, Moulineaux, and Mont- 
fort PAmauri to be demoliſhed. Not daring to repoſe 

confidence in any of his barons, whom he believed to be 
univerſally engaged in a conſpiracy againſt him, he en- 
truſted the' government of the province to Archas Martin 
and Lupicaire, two mercenary Brabangons, whom he 
had retained in his ſervice. Philip, now - ſecure of his 
prey, puſhed his conqueſts with-vigour and ſucceſs againſt 
the diſmayed Normans. Falaiſe was firſt beſieged; and 

Lupicaire, who commanded in this impregnable fortreſs, 

after ſurrendering the place, baſely inliſted himſelf with 
his troops in the ſervice of Philip, and carried on hoſti- 
lities againſt his antient maſter. Caen, Cautance, Seer, 

Evreux, Baieux ſoon fell into the hands of the French 
monarch, and all the lower Normandy was reduced un- 

der his dominion. To forward his enterprizes on the 
other diviſion of the province, Gui de Thouars, at the 
head of the Bretons, broke into the territory, and took 

Mount St. Michael, Avranches, and all the other for- 

trelſes in that neighbourhood. "The Normans; who ab- 
hbried the F rench yoke, and who would have defended 
themſelyes' to the laſt extremity, if their prince had ap- 
| peared to conduct them, found no reſource but in ſubmiſ- 
ſion; and oy city opened i its r as ſoon as Philip ap- 
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6 + rivet, p. 144. Gul. Britto, i, 7. Ann. Waverl, p- 168. 
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peared before it. Roden N Arques * Verneuil de- ener p. 


termined to maintain their liberties; J and formed a con- 
federacy together for mutual defence. Philip began with 
the attack of Roüen; and the inhabitants were ſo in- 
flamed with hatred to France, that, on the appearance 
of his army, they fell on all the natives. of that country, 
whom they found within their, walls, and put them to 
death. But after the F rench King had begun his ope- 
rations with. ſucceſs, | and had. taken ſome of their 
outworks, the citizens, ſeeing no reſource, offered to 
capitulate; and demanded only thirty days to advertiſe, 
their prince of their danger, and to require -ſuccours, 
againſt the enemy. Upon the expiration of the term, 
as no ſupply had arrived, they opened their gates to Phi- 
lip 4; and the whole province ſoon after imitated their 


example, and ſubmitted to the victor. Thus was this 


important territory Te-united to the crown of France, 


near three centuries after the ceſſion of it by Charles the 


Simple to Rollo, the firſt duke: And the Normans, 
ſenſible that this conqueſt was probably final, demanded. 
the privilege of being governed by French laws; which 
Philip, making a few alterations on the antient Norman 


C 
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1205 · 


iſt June, 


cuſtoms, readily” granted them. But the French monarch. | 


had too much ambitjon and genius to ſtop in his 
preſent career of ſucteſd. He carried his victorious army 
into the weſtern provinces; ſoon reduced Anjou, Maine, 
Touraine, and part of Poĩctou under his dominion * 4 
and in this manner, the French crown, during the 1 reign 
of one able and active prince, received ſuch an acceſſion 
of power and grandeiir, as, in the ordinary courſe of 
things, would have required it ſeveral ages to acquire. 


Joux, on his arrival i in England, that he might cover. 
the' diſgrace of his own conduct, exclaimed loudly againſt 
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CHA AP, bis barons, W who, he retended, had deſerted his ſtandard 


EE 


. i Normandy; 4 and he arbitrarily "extorted rom them a 


. ſeventh part 


3306, 


al their woveables, as a puniſhment for 
this * t. Soon after he forced them. to grant him A 
ſcutage of two marks and Fl half on each Knight's O fee for 
an expedition into Normandy, ; ; but he did not attempt 
to execute the ſervice, for which beg pretended t to exact it. 

Next year, he ſummoned all the barons 5 of h his realm ta 
attend him. on this foreign exp dition, ar collected the 


| ſhips from all the ſea-ports ; but meeting w with oppoſition 


from ſome of his miniſters, and repenting him of his 


deſign, he diſmiſſed both f fleet and army, and then, re- 


newed his exclamatjons againſt th Ns for {clring 


him. He next put to ſea with 2 im Il army, and his 


ſubjects believed, that he Was Ia to expaſe hipyelf 


to the utmoſt hazards for the defence and recgyerꝝ of. his 


dominions; ; But they were  {urprized, aſter. a few gays, ta, 
ſee him return Again into harbour, Without attempting 
any thing, In the, ſubſegyent ae he, had the cou- 
rage to carry his hoſtile meaſures a | ep. faxther. Qui de 

T houars, who governed Brittapy, being jealans of the 
1 5 1 made 5 bis hu the hs 0 3s Prem 


Tat reduced to 5 — But 8 Pu 


her an army threw bim into terrors.; and he immedi: 


ately made propoſals o of p eace, and fixed 2, place, of; in- 
terview with his enemy : ut inſtead of keeping thus, en-, 
gagement, be ſtole off with his amy, embarked at Rox, 


chelle, and returned, loadgd, with new, ſhame. and. diſe. 
grace, into England. The mediation of the Pope. pro- 


ured him at Taff a tryce, for twa. years, with, che 
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q— all 'the Lei bee a 
were gayiſted from him; and his Engliſn barons, tho“ 
haraſſed with arbitrary taxes and fruitleſs expeditions, * 
ſaw themſelves and their counter Walen and IE = 
every enterprize. 55 

. In an age, when-pana)vilow: wha, reganied- as the 
chief accompliſhment, ſuch conduct as that of John, diſs 
graceſul at auy time, muſt be expoſed to. peculiar- con- 
tempt; and he could thenceforth expect to rule his tur- 
bulent vaſaly with a very daubtful authority. But the 
government, exerciſed by the Norman princes, had 
wound up the royal power to. ſo high a pitch, and ſo 
much beyond the uſual tenor of the feydal, conſtitutions, 
chat it behoved him to be debaſed by'\new affronts and 
djfgraces, ere his barons could entertain the views of 
conſpiring. againſt him, in order to retrench bis exorbi- 
tant prerogatives. The church, which, at that time, 
declined not à conteſt with the moſt powerful and vigor-" 
ous monarchs, took firſt advantage of John's imbecillity; 
and with the moſt aggravating dircumſtances wn 
* ſeorng fixed her yoke upon him. 5 | | 


Tux W aha e el by eee Bhs 1207 
Who, having attaingd that dignity,.at the age of thirty- 

ſeyen years, and being endowed with a loſty and enter The King's 
priging genius, gave full ſcope: tohis ambition, aud attemp- quarrel 
ds pes mas u than any. obkinprodeſlor wget 
convert that ſuperiority, Which, was yielded. him by allFrance, 
the European princes, into a. real dominion, over them. 

The hierarchy, protected by, the Roman pontiff, had al- 
ready, carried to an enormous height its uſurpations upon. 
the civil power ; but in order to extand them farther: 
and render them uſeful to the court * it was ne- 
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4 ex H A p. his barons, * who, he retended, | had deſerted his ſtandard 


XI. 


wn, 


3206, an 


: ſhips from all the ſea-potts ; 


in Normandy: and he arbitrarily, "extorted from. them a 
ſeventh part of, all their woyeables, as a puniſhment for 
this 3 Sol t. Soon after he forced them. to grant him a 
ſcutage of two "marks and a half on each knight 's ee for, 
an expedition into Normandy, ; but he did not attempt 
to execute the ſeryice, for which he pretended t to exact it. 
Next year, he ſummoned all the barons of h his realm ta 
attend him. on this foreign 1 and collected the 
ut meeting with oppoſition 
from ſome of. his miniſters, and r ab him of his 
deſign, he difmiſſed h both fleet and army, and then, re- 
newed lis exclamations as ain hs base for felering 


bim. He next put to ſea with a ſmall army, and hi: 0 
| ſubjects believed, that he Was reſolyed to expaſe himſelf 
to the utmoſt hazards for the defence and. Feggvery, of. bis 


dominions ; But they were ſurprized, alter a few, 55, ta, 


ſee him return Again into harbour, without attempting 
any thing, In the, ſubſequent ſeaſon, he, had the cou- 


rage to carry his hoſtile meaſures a lieg farther. |, Guide 


£ Thouars, who governed Brittapy, being. 2 0 of the, 
rapid progreſs, made by his ally, the Freneh King, pro- 


miſed to Join. the King of En lang Wich All his forces ; 


and John yentured abroad wi 1.2 coofiderable army, and 
| landed. at Rochelle, He marched. to, Angers; Which he. 


beck ah reduced to aſhes. But the approgeb. of. Philip 


with an army threw bim into texrors.;. and he immedi⸗ 
ately made propoſals. c of 12 and fixed 2, place, of in · 
terview with his. enemy : ut inſtead of keeping this, en-, 
gagement, he ftole off, with his amy, embarked at, op. 
chelle, and 1 I efurned, loaded with new, Nane and diſs, 


925 grace, into England. The mediation of the P ope. pro- 


cured him” at kaff 2 tryce, for two n wich the, 


M. Paris, 1 M. We, LY ber 
French 
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French ** almoſt all the tranſmarine provinces: * 
were rayiſbed from him; and his Engliſh 'barons, the , 
haraſſed with arbitrary taxes and (fruitleſs edis 7 1306. 
(aw themſelves and their country . and EL _ 
every enterprize.. | 

IN an age, hen e el e regarded: 18 the 
chief accompliſhment, ſuch conduct as that of John, dif 
graceſul at auy'time, muſt be expoſed to. peculiar con- 
tempt; and he could thenceforth expect to rule his tur- 
bulent vaſaly with 2 very daubtſul authority. But the 
government, exerciſed by the Norman princes, had 
wound up the royal power to ſo high a pitch, and ſo 
much beyond the uſual tenor of the feydal conſtitutions, 
that it behoved him to be debaſed by new affronts and 
diſgraces, ere his barons could entertain the views of 
conſpiring. againſt him, in order to retrench bis exorbi- 
tant prerogatives. The church, which, at that time, 
declined not a conteſt with the moſt powerful and vigor-" 
ous monarchs, took firſt advantage of John's imbecillity; 
and with the moſt-aggravazing circumſtanices ons: | 
* ſeorn, fixed her yoke upon him. Z 


"Tux" pow! e wit ther dot: by 1 * 
Who, having attaingd that dignityi at the age of thirty- 
ſeyen, years, «pd being endowed with a loſty anch ener- She ring 
priaing genius, gave full ſcope tohis ambition, aud attemp/ quarrel 
ted, perhaps moxe openly than any obhis. predeceſſors; bogen 1 
convert that ſuperiority, Which, was yielded: him by allFrance, | 
the European princes, into à real dominion. over them. 
The hierarchy, protected by, the Roman pontiff, had al- 
; ready, carried to an enormous height its vſurpations upon 
the civil power; but in order to extand them farther, : 
; and render them uſeful to the court of Rome, it was ne- 
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ceſſary to reduce the eccleſiaſtics themſelves under an ab- 
ſolute monarchy, and to make them entirely dependant 
on their ' ſpiritual leader. For this purpoſe, Innocent 
firſt attempted to impoſe taxes at pleaſure upon the cler- 
gy; and in the firſt year of this century, taking advan - 
tage of the popular frenzy for cruſades, he ſent collectors 
over all Europe, 'who levied by his authority the for- 
tieth of all eccleſiaſtical revenues, for the relief of the 
holy land, and received the voluntary contributions of 
the laity to a like amountb. The ſame year Hubert, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, attempted another innovation, 
favourable to eccleſiaſtical and papal power: In the 
King's abſence, be ſummoned, by his legantine authori- 
ty, a ſynod. of all the Engliſh clergy, contrary to the 


prohibition of Geoffrey Fitz-Peter, the chief juſticiary; 


and no proper cenſure was ever paſſed on this encroach- 
ment, the firſt of the kind, upon the royal power. But 
a. favourable incident ſoon after happened, which en- 
abled ſo aſpiring a pontiff as Innocent, to extend till 
farther. his as on. # 8 a a a5 
John. ritt 2 {1 Was 


HuBERT, the primate, died in 1205; and as the 


021 monks or canons of Chriſt- church, Canterbury, poſleſl- | 


ed ia right of voting in the election of their archbiſhop, 


7 9 21 nenen the juniors of the order, who lay in wait for 


chat event, met clandeſtinely the very night of Hubett's 
death; and without any conge d'elire from the King, 


«choſe: Reginald, their ſub- prior, for the ſuceeſſor; in- 


ſtalled him in the archi-epiſcopal throne before midnight; 
and having enjoined him the ſtricteſt ſecrecy, ſent him 


immediately to Rome, in order to folicit the confirma- 


tion of his election . The vanity of Reginald prevailed 


over his policy; and he no ſooner arrived in Flanders, 


* Rymer, vol. i. p. 119. 
1 M. Paris, P» 148. M. Welt. P. 266, | 
| than 
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than he revealed to every one the purpoſe of his journey, c Ar. 
which was immediately known in England k. The King : 
was enraged at the hovelty"and-temerity-of-the attempt, 1206. 
«6 in filling ſo important an office without his knowledge or 

L- conſent: The ſuffragan biſhops- of' Canterbury, Who 

* were accuſtomed to concur in the choice of their pri- 

* mate, were no leſs diſpleaſed at the excluſion given them 

e nin this election: The elder monks of Chriſt- church 

f were injured by the irregular proceedings of their juni- 

t, ors : The juniors themſelves; aſhamed of their conduct, 

„ and diſguſted with che levity of Reginald, who had broke 

e his engagement with them, were willing! to ſetꝰ aſide his 

81 election 1: And all men concurred in the deſign of reme= » 

e. dying the falſe meaſures, which had been taken. But: 

3 as John knew, that this affair would be canvaſſed before 

185 a ſuperior tribunal, here tho interpoſition of royal au- 

It thority, in beſtowing eccleſiaſtical. benefices, \way: 'very:: 

* invidious; where every the cauſe oh ſuffragan biſſrops 

U was not ſo favourable: as that of monłs ; he determined 

to make the new election entirely unexceptionable: He 
ſubmitted the affair wholly to the canons of Chriſt, 

church; and; departing from the right, claimed. by his 
predeceſſors, ventured na farther than to inform them 
privately, that they would do him an acceptahle piece of 
ſervice; if they choſe John ge Gray, biſhop of Norwich, 
for their primate v. The election of that prelate was 
accordingly made without a contradictory vote; and the 
King, to obviate all conteſts, endeavoured to perſuade 
the ſuffragan biſhops not to inſiſt on theit right, of gon- 
curring in the election: But theſe prtlates, perſevering 
in their pretenſions, ſent an agent to maintain their cauſe ; 
before Innocent; z while tlie King, and. the convent; of, 
neee reel n l of that order to, 


| { 
1 M. Patis, p. 148. II. Welt, p. 266. 1 3. Well, P. 266. 
n M. Faris, P. 149. M. Wett. p. 66 
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c.n a ?.-ſypport, before the ups anbau, the election of thy, 
* biſhop of Norwich: 
Tuus, there lay 1 Ache claims * che 
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have bern declared ſuch by the ſovereigu pontiff, before 


Pope, whom all parties allowed to be the ſupreme arbiter 
of the conteſt, The claim of the ſuffragans, being ſo 
oppaſite to the uſual maxims of the papal court, was 
ſoon ſet aſide: The election of Reginald was ſo obvioul- 
ly fraudulent and irregular, that there was no poſkbility 
of defending it: But Innocent maintained, that, tho? 
this election ms null and invalid, is-ought previoufly to 


tho monks could proceed to 2 new election; and that the 
choice of the biſhop: of Norwich. was hf couxſe as unca · 
nonical as: that of bis competitor d Advantage Was, 
therefore, taken of this ſubtlety: for intedducing à prece · 
dent, by which the-fee of Canterbury, the moſt import 
aut dignity in the church after 1he papal. throng, ſhould 
be ever after at the diſpoſal of the court of Rome. 

| Wart the Pope maintaihed fo many. eln 
in order t wreſt from prinecs the right-of granting in · 
veltitires; and to exclude laymen frotn alt authority of 
cenfetring eecleſiaſtical benefices, he was ſbpported by 


the unked influence of the clergy, ' who, aſpiring to in- 


dependance; fought, with all che ardour of ambition, 
and all the zeal of ſuperſtition, under his ſacred banners. 
But no fooner was this point, after a greatieffulion of 
bloed and the convulſions of many ſtates, egg in 
ſome tolerable degree, than the victorious leader, as 
uſualʒ turned his arms againſt his own community, and 
aſpired to center all power in his perſon. By the inven- 
tion" of reſerves; proviſions, 'commendams, and other 
devices, che Pope gradually aſſumed the right of filling 
vacant beriefices ; and the plenitude of his apoſtolic 
payers, which was not ſubject to any limitations, ſuppli- 


ny M. Pa..s, Pe 155. Chron, de Mallr. p. 182, 
el * a 
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ed all defects of title in the perſon on whom he beſtowed e An 
prefetinent. The canons which regulated elections were . 
purpoſely rendered intricate and involved: Frequent dif- — 
putes aroſe among candidates: Appeals were every day 

carried to Rome: The apoſtolic ſee; beſides reaping pe- 
cuniaty advantages from theſe conteſts, often exerciſed 

the power of ſetting aſide both the litigants, and on pre- 

tence of appeafing faction, nominated à third perſon, 

who might be more eceptible to the contending parties. 


Taz preſent controverſy about the election to the lee 
of Canterbury afforded Innocent an opportunity of claim- 
ing this right; and he failed not to perceive. and avail 
himſelf of his advantage. He ſent for the twelve monks 
deputed by the convent to maintain the cauſe of the bi- 
ſhop of Norwich ; and commanded them, under the pe- 
nalty of ex communication, to chuſe for their primate, 
cardinal Langton, an Engliſhman by birth, but educated Cardinal 
in France, and connected, by his intereſts and attach -Langton 
ments, with the ſee of Romeo. In vain did the monks —— 
repreſent, that they h had received from theit convent no of Canter- 
authority or this purpoſe ; that an election, without . 
previous writ from the Eing, would be deemed highly 
irregular ; and that they were. merely agents for another 
perſon, whoſe right they had no power nor. pretence to 
abandon. None of them had the courage to perſevere in 
this oppoſition, except one, Elias de Brantefield: All 
the reſt, overcome by the menaces and authority of the 
Pope, complied with bis orders, and Maſe. the election 


required of them. _ 
Innocent, ſenſible that this flagrant alarpecien 500 | 
| be highly reſented. by the court of England, wrote John 
_ 2 mollifying letter; ſent him four golden rings ſet wh 5 


nn 
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o M. Paris, p. 1 35. nn. Waverl, p. 169, W. Heming, p. 533. | 
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EH AP, precious ſtohes; and endeavoured to enhance the value 
Al. of his preſents by informing him of the many myſteries 


ms 
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which were implied in it. He begged him to conſider ſe- 
riouſly the form of the rings, their number, their matter, 
and their colaur. Their form, he” ſaid, being round, 
ſhadowed out Eternity, which had neither beginning nor 
end; and he ought thence. to; learn his duty of aſpiring 
from earthly objects to heavenly, from things temporal 
to things eternal. The number four, being a ſquare, 
denoted ſteadineſs of mind, not to be ſubverted either | 
by adverſity or proſperity, fixed for ever on the firm ba- 
ſis of the four cardinal virtues. Gold, which is the mat- 
ter, being the moſt precious of metals, ſignified Wiſ⸗ 
dom, which is the moſt precious of all accompliſhments, 
and juſtly preferred by Solomon to riches, power, and 
all exterior attainments. The blue colour of the eme- 
rald repreſented Faith ; the verdure of the ſapphire, Hope; 


the redneſs of the ruby, Charity and the ſplendor of 
the topaz, Good Works p». By theſe conceits, Inno- 
cent endeavoured to repay John for one of the moſt im- 
portant prerogatives of his crown, which he had raviſhed 
from him ; conceits probably admired by Innocent him- 


felf. For it is eaſily poſſible for a man, eſpecially in a 
barbatous age, to unite ſtrong talents for buſineſs with 
an abſurd taſte in ſcience and the arts. 2 

Jonx was inflamed with the utmoſt rage, when he 
heard of this attempt of the court of Rome 4; and he 


immediately vented his paſſion on the monks of Chriſt- 


church, whom he found inclined to ſupport the election 
made by therr brethren at Rome. He ſent Fulk de Can- 
telupe, and Henry de Cornhulle, two knights of his 
train, men of violent tempers and rude manners, to ex- 


pel them the convent, and take poſſeſſion of their reve- 


b Rymer, vol, i, p. 139. M. paris, p. 155. 


J Rymer, vol. i. p. 143, | 


nues. Theſe knights entered the monaſtery with drawn egar⸗ 


ſwords, commanded the prior and the monks to depart 


the kingdom, and menaced them, that, in caſe of diſ- 


obedience, they would inſtantly burn-them with the con- 
vent”. Innocent, prognoſticating, from the violence 
and imprudence of , theſe meaſures, that John would 
finally ſink in the conteſt, perſevered the more vigorouſ- 
ly in his pretenſions, and exhorted the King not to op- 
poſe God and the church any longer, nor to perſecute 


that cauſe for which the holy martyr, St. Thomas, had 
ſacrificed his life, and which had exalted him equal to 


the higheſt ſaints in heaven: A ſufficient hint to John 


1 — , we | 
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to profit by the example of wh father, and to remember 


the prejudices and eſtabliſhed principles of his ſubjects, 
who bore a profound veneration to that martyr, and re- 
garded his merits as the ſubje& of their chief glory and 
exultation. . 

Tux pontiff, finding that John was not yet ſufficient- 
ly tamed to ſubmiſſion, ſent three prelates, the biſhops 
of London, Ely, and Worceſter, to intimate to him, 
that, if he perſevered in his diſobedience, Innocent 


would be obliged to put the kingdom under the ſentence 


of interdict t. All the other prelates threw. themſelves 
on their knees before him; and entreated him, with tears 
in their eyes, to prevent the ſcandal of this ſentence, by 
making a ſpeedy ſubmiſſion to his ſpiritual Father, by re- 


ceiving from his hands the new elected primate, and by 


reſtoring the monks of Chriſt-church to all their rights 
and poſſeſſions. He burſt out into the moſt indecent in- 
vectives againſt the prelates; ſwore by God's teeth, his 
uſual oath, that if the Pope preſumed to put his king- 
dom under an interdict, he would ſend to him all the bi- 
ſhops and clergy of England, and would confiſcate all 


r M. Paris, p. 156. Trivet, p. 151, Ann. Waverl. 2 r 
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cy AP. their eſtates and threatened, that, if thenceforth he 
— = cang any Romans in his dominions, he Would put out 
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2306. their eyes, and cut off theit noſes, in order t6-fet a mark 
upon them, which might diſtinguiſh them from all othe} 
nations”. Amidſt all this idle violence, John ſtood on 
Fuch bad terms with his nobility, that he never dated tö 
allemble the ſtates of the kingdom, who, in ſo Juſt 4 
cauſe, would probably have adhered to any other mo- 
narch, and have defended with vigour the liberties of 


- * — | ow * 


of Rome. Innocent, therefore, petceiving the King's 


Iaterdidt of weakneſs, iſſued at laſt the Tenterice of intetdict, which 
the king- 


he had for ſome time held ſuſpended over him *, 


0 Tis ſentence of interdi& was at that ticks the 2 
inſttument of vengeance and policy employed hy the 
court of Rome; was pronouticed againſt ſovereigns for 
the lighteſt offences; and made the guilt of - one per- 
fon involve the ruin of millions, even in *their ſpiritual 
and eternal welfare, The execution of it was artificial. 
17 calculated to ſtrike the ſenſes in the higheſt, degree, 
and to operate with irreſiſtible force on the ſuperſtitious 
minds of che people, The, pation was of 4 ſudden de- 
prived of all exterior exerciſe of its religion: : The, altars 
were deſpoiled of their ornaments : The crofles, the fe- 


| liques, thei images, the ſtatues of the faints Were laid on 


the ground; and as if the, air itlelf were profaned, and 
might pollute them by its contact, the prieſts carefully 
covered them up, even from their own approach and ve- 
neration, The uſe of bells entitely ceaſed in all the 
churches: Tze bells themſelves were removed from the 
ſteeples, and laid on the ground with the other facred 
utenſils. Mals was celebrated” with ſhut doors; and 
none but the Prieſts wee admitted to that hel inſtiti- 


u Ibid. * M. Paris, p. 137. Triver, p. Kt Ann. 
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tion. The laity partook of no religious rite, except c HAP. 
baptiſm to new-born infants, and the communion to the XI. 
dying: The dead were not interred in conſecrated 
ground: They were thrown into ditches, or buried in 
common fields ; and their obſequies were not attended 

with prayers or any hallowed ceremony. Marriage was 
celebrated in the church- yards 7; and that every. action 

in life might bear the marks of this dreadful ſituation, the 

people were prohibited the uſe of meat, as in Lent, or 

times of the higheſt penance ; were debarred from all 
pleaſures and entertainments; and were forbid even' to 

ſalute each other, or ſo much as to ſhave their beards, 
and give any decent attention to their perſon and apparel. 
Every circumſtance carried the ſymptoms of the deepeſt 
diſtreſs, and of the moſt immediate apprehenſions of di- 
vine vengeance and indignation. 


Taz King, that he might oppoſe his temporal to their 
ſpiritual | terrors, immediately, from his own authority, 
> confiſcated the eſtates of all the clergy who obeyed the 
interdict -; baniſhed the prelates, confined the monks 
to their convent, and gave them only ſuch a ſmall al- 
e. lowance from their own eſtates, as would ſuffice to pro- 
als Wi vide them in food and rayment. He treated with the 
© i utmoſt rigour all Langton's adherents, and every one 
chat ſhowed any diſpoſition to obey the orders of Rome: 
n And that he might diftreſs the clergy in the tendereſt 
point, and at the ſame time expoſe them to reproach and 
e ridicule, he threw into priſon all their concubines, and 
te required high fines and confiſcations as the. price of their 
liberty *. en. 


65 _ AFTER the canons, which eſtabliſhed the celibacy of 

ind 

f the clergy, were, by the zealous endeavours of archbi- 
ns Anſelm, more rigorouſly executed in England, the 

_ Y Chron, Dunſt, vol. i. p. 51. * Ann, Waverl. p. 170, 

ons ® M. Paris, p. 158. Ann. Waverl. p. 170. 
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chr. eccleſiattics' gave, almoſt univerſally and avowedly, into 

XI. the uſe, of concubinage; and the court of Rome, which 

N had no intereſt in prohibiting this practice, made a very 

light oppoſition to it. The cuſtom was become ſo pre- 

valent, that in ſome cantons of Swiſſerland, before the 

reformation, the laws not only permitted, but, to avoid 

ſeandal, enjoined the uſe of concubines to the younger 

clergy d; and it was uſual every where for prieſts to ap- 

ply to their ordinary, and obtain from him a formal li- 

berty for this indulgence. The biſhop commonly took 

care to prevent this practice from degenerating into li- 

centiouſneſs: He confined the prieſt to the uſe of one 

woman, required him to be conſtant to her bed, obli- 

ged him to provide for her ſubſiſtance and that of her 

children; and, tho” the offspring was, in the eye of the | 

law, deemed illegitimate, this commerce was really 2 

kind of inferior marriage, ſuch as is ſtill practiſed in 

Germany among the nobles; and may be regarded by 

the candid. as an appeal, from the tyranny of civil and 

I eccleſiaſtical inſtitutions, to the more virtuous and more 
unerring laws of nature. 

Tux quarrel. between the King and Fo. ſee of Rand 
continued for ſome years; and tho* many of the clergy, 
from the fear of puniſhment,, obeyed the orders of John, 
and celebrated divine ſervice, they complied with the ut - 
moſt reluctance, and were regarded, both by themſelves 
and the people, as men who. betrayed their principles, 
and ſacrificed their conſcience to temporal regards and in- 
tereſts. During this violent ſituation, the King, in or- 
der to give a luſtre to his government, attempted milita- 
ry expeditions, againſt Scotland, againſt Ireland, , againſt 
the Welſh<; and he commonly prevailed, more from Ml « 
the weakneſs of his enemies than from his own vigour ot | 
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abilities. Meanwhile, the danger to which his ovvern- CHAP. 
ment ftood-continually expoſed from the diſcontents of XI. 
the ecclefiaſtics, increaſed his natural propenſion to ty- "= 
ranny; and he ſeems even wantonly to have diſguſted all 
orders of mien; efpecially his nobles, from whom alone 
he eould reaſonably expect ſupport and aſſiſtance. He 
diſhonoured their families by his licentious amours; he 
publiſhed edicts, prohibiting them from hunting feather- 
ed gante, and thereby reſtrained them from their favou- 
rite occupation and amuſement 4; he ordered all the 
hedges and fences near his foreſts to be levelled, that his 
deer might have more ready acceſs into the fields for pa- 
ſture; and he continually loaded the nation with arbltra- 
ry taxes and impoſitions. Conſcious of the general ha- no, 
tred which he had incurred, he required his nobllity to 
give him hoſtages for ſecurity of their allegiance ; and 
they were obliged to put into his hands their ſons, or ne- 
by phews,” or near relations. When his meſſengers came 
nd WI with like orders to the caſtle of William de Braoule, a 
re baron of great note, the lady of that nobleman replied, 
| that ſhe would never entruſt her ſon into the hands of 
ne one who Had murdered his own nephew, while in his 
5, cuſtody.” Her huſband reproved her for the ſeverity of 
n, this peechi3 but, ſenſible” of his danger, he immediately 
ut- fled wich His wife and fon into Ireland, where he endea- 
ves i voured to conceal himſelf. The King diſcovered the 
es, WI unhappy Family iti their retreat; ſcized the wife and fon, 
in- whom he Rarved to death in priſon; and the baron him- 
or- {:1f narrowly eſcaped, by flying into France e. 
Weben neee: * 


inſt Tur church of Rome had artificially contrived a gra- x19, 
on Wl dation of ſentences; by which the kept offenders in x 


d M. Weſtm. p. 268. e M. Paris, p. 158, 161. 
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CHAP. awe, ſtill afforded them an opportunity of preventing 


XI. 


. 1209. 


the next anathema by ſubmiſſion; and in caſe of their 
obſtinacy, was able to refreſh the horror of the people 
againſt, them, by new denunciations of the wrath and 
vengeance of heaven. As the ſentence of interdict had 
not operated the deſired effect on John, and as his 


| people, thoꝰ extremely diſcontented, had hitherto been 
reſtrained from riſing intq open rebellion againſt him, he 


was ſoon to look for the ſentence of excommunication: 
And he, had reaſon to apprehend, that, notwithſtanding 
all his precautions, the moſt, dangerous conſequences 
mig ht enſue from it. He was witneſs of the other 
Kenz, which, at that very time, were acting in Europe, 
and which diſplayed the unbounded and uncontrouled 
power « of the papacy. Innocent, far from being diſmay- 


ed at his conteſts with the King of England, had excom- 


municated the Emperor Otho, John's nephew; and 
Toon brought that powerful and baughty prince to ſubmit 
to bis authority. He publiſhed a cruſade againſt the Al- 
bigenſes, a a ſpecies of enthuſiaſts. in the ſouth of France, 
whom he Jenominaged heretics, becauſe, like other en- 
thuhaſts, they neglected the rites of the church, and op- 
poſed the power and influence of the clergy.; The people 
from all parts of Europe, moved by their ſuperſtition and 
their, pathon. for wars and adventures, flocked to bis | 
Randard : Simon de Montfort, the general of the cru- 
fade, a acquired to himſelf a ſovereiguty i in theſe provinces: 
The. count de Tholouſe, who protected the Albigenſes, 
Was deſpoiled of his dominions: And theſe ſectaries 
themſelves, tho the molt innocent and inoffenſive of 
mankind, were exterminated, with all the circumſtances 
of the moſt extreme violence and barbarity. Here was 
therefore both an army and a general, dangerous from 
their zeal and valour, ready to act againſt John; and 
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Innocent, after keeping the thunder long fuſpended, c 1 1 P. 
gave at laſt authority to the biſhops of London, Ely 
and Worceſter, to denounce the ſentence of excommu- 7505 


| nication” againſt him g. Theſe prelates obeyed; tho Excom- 

1 their brethren were deterred from publiſhing, as the municaticn 
of the 

; Pope required of them, the ſentence in the" feveral King, 

1 churches of their dioceſes. 

0 No ſooner was the ex communication known, than 

- the effects of it appeared. Geoffrey, archdeacon of 

8 Norwich, who was entruſted with a conſiderable. office 

D in the court of exchequer, being informed of it while 

er ſitting on the bench, obſerved to his brethren the danger 

e, of ſerving under an excommunicated King; and he im- 

d mediately left his chair, and departed the court. | John 

y gave orders to ſeize him, to throw him into priſon, to 

n- 


cover his head with a great leaden cope; and by this and 
other ſevere uſage, he ſoon put an end to his ile LE : Nor 
was there any thing wanting to Geoffrey, except the dig- 
nity and rank of Becket, to exalt him to an equal, ffation | 
in heayen with that great and celebrated mattyr. "Hogh 
n- de Wells, the King's chancellor, being elected, by his 
p- appointment, biſhop of Lincoln, upon a vacancy in 5 
ple WW ſee, deſired leave to go abroad, in order to receive conſe. 
nd cration from the archbiſhop of Rouen; but he no ſooner 
bis reached France, than he haftened to Pontigny, where Lang- 
ru- ton then reſided, and paid ſubtniſſions to him as his primate. 
es: The biſhops,” finding themſelves expoled equally to the 
es, jealoufy of the King and hatred of the people, gradually 
ries ſtole out of the kingdom; and at laſt there remained only 
ol three prelates to perform the functions of the epiſcopal 
ces office . Many of the nobility, terrified with John $ ty- 
Was ß? and ar ee to kim on one account or other, 


"OM OY 
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SHA p. imitated the example of the biſhops ; and moſt of the 


others, who remained, were with reaſon. ſuſpected gf 


1209, having ſecretly entered into a confederacy againſt him *. 


3212+ 


John was alarmed at his dangerous ſituation; a Gtuations 
which prudence, vigour, and popularity, might formerly 
have prevented, but which no virtues nor abilities were 
now ſufficient to remedy, He deſired à conference with 
Langton at Dover; offered to acknowledge him as pri- 
mate, to ſubmit to the Pope, to reſtore the exiled clergy, 
even to pay them a limited ſum of money as a compenſa; 
tion for the rents of their confiſcated eſtates. But 


Langton, perceiving bis advantage, was not ſatisfied 


with theſe conceſſions: He demanded, that full reſtitu- 
tion and reparation ſhould, be made to all the clergy; a 

condition ſo exorbitant, that the King, who probably 
bad nat the power of fulſilling it, and who foreſaw that 
this eſtimation of damages might amount to an infinite 
A 1 broke off the conference i. 


Tux next 0 of pal ſentences. Was to abſolve 
John's ſubje&s from their oaths of fidelity and allegiance, 
and to declare every one excommunicated who had any 
commerce with him, in public or in private; at his table, 
in his council, or even in private converſation u: And 
this ſentence was accordingly, with all imaginable, 1 ſo- 
lemnity, denounced againſt him, But as John ſtill per- 
ſevered in his contumacy, there remained nothing but 
the ſentenre of depoſition ;; which, tho? intimately con- 
nected with the former, bad, been diflinguiſhed, from it 
by the artifice of the Romiſh church ; and Innocent de- 
termined to dart this laſt thunder-bolt againſt the refrac- 
tory monarch, But as a ſentence of this kind required an 
armed force to execute it, the pontiff, caſting his eyes 
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around, pitched at laſt on Philip, King of France, as CHAP 


the perſon, into whoſe powerful hand he could moſt pro- 
perly entruſt that weapon, the ultimate reſource of his 


ghoſtly authority. And he proffered that monarch, be- 


ſides the remiffion of all his fins and endleſs ſpiritual be- 
nefits, the property and poſſeſſion of the . of 
England, As & ths rowers of his labour v. | b 


Ir was the common concern of e i 
theſe exorbitant pretenſions of the Roman pontiff, by 
which they themſelves were rendered vaſſals, and vaſſals 
totally dependant, of the papal crown: Vet even Philip, 
the moſt able monarch of the age, was ſeduced, by pre- 
ſent intereſt, and by the proſpect of ſo tempting a prize, 
to accept this liberal offer of the pontiff, and thereby to 
ratify that authority, which, if he ever oppoſed its 
boundleſs uſurpations, might, next day, tumble him 
from the throne, He levied' a great army ; ſummoned 
all the vaſſals of his crown to attend him at Roiien; 
collected a fleet of 1700 veſſels, great and ſmall, in the 
ſea · ports of Normandy and Picardy ; and partly from the 
zeal of the age, partly from the perſonal regard, univer- 
ſally paid him, prepared a force, which ſeemed equal to 
the greatneſs of his enterprize, The King, on the other 
hand, iſſued out writs, requiring the attendance of all 
his military vaſſals at Dover, and even of all able-bodied 
men, to defend the kingdom in this dangerous extremity, 
An infinite'number appeared; of whom he ſelected" an 
army of 60,000 men; a power invincible, had they been 
united in affections to their prince, and animated with a 
becoming zeal for the defence of their natiye country“. 
But the people were ſwayed by ſuperſtition, and regarded 
their King with horror, as Ps by 50 Cen» 


* 
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ena, ſures: The barons, beſides lying under the. ſame preju- 


dices, were all diſguſted with his tyranny, and were, 
E 7 many ofathem, ſuſpected of holding a ſecret: correſpan- 
dence with the enemy: And the incapacity and cowardice 
of the king himſelf, ill fitted to ſtruggle with thoſe 
mighty difficulties, made men prognoſticate the moſt fs 

tal effects from the French invaſion. y 
Pax Dol, whom the Pope had choſen for his Teak 


and appointed. to head this important expedition, had, 


before he left Rome, applied for a ſecret conference with 


his maſter, and had aſked him, whether if the King of 


England, in this deſperate ſituation, were willing to ſub- 
mit to the apoſtolic ſee, he ſhould grant him any terms 
of accommodation Innocent, who expected more 
advantages from bis agreement with a prince ſo abject 
both in character and fortune, than from his alliance 
with a great and victorious monarch, who, after ſuch 
mighty acquiſitions, might become too haughty to be 
bound by ſpiritual chains, explained to Pandolf the con- 
ditions on which he was willing to be reconciled to the 
King of England. The legate, - therefore, as ſoon as he 
arriyed in the north of France, ſent over two knights 
templars to deſire an interview with John at Dover, 
which was readily granted and he there repreſented to 


him, in ſueh ſtrong, and probably in ſuch true colours, 


his loft» condition, the diſaſfection of his ſubjects, the 
ſecret combination of his vaſſals againſt him, the mighty 


13th May. armament of France, that John yielded at diſeretion 3, 
and ſubſcribed to all the conditions which Pandolf was 


pleaſed to impoſe upon him. He promiſed, among other 


The king 8 articles, that he would ſubmit himſelf entirely to the 


fubmiſſion 


to the Pope. judgment of the Pope; that he would acknowledge 


Langton fot primate; that he would reſtore all tlie exited 
clergy and laity, who had been baniſhed on account of 


the conteſt ; that he would make them full reſtitution of 
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WU heir goods, and compenſation for all damages, and in- enn 
| ſtantiy conſign eight thouſand pounds, in part of pay- XI. 
ment; and that every one outlawed or impriſoned for EY 
ö their adherence to the Pope, ſhould immediately be re- 
5 ceived into grace and favour . Four barons fwore, along 
with the King, to the e of n * 
treaty 
Bor the ignominy of the e King was not yet cartied to 

its full height. Pandolf, as the firſt ſpecimen of his de- 

ference to the Pope's orders, required him to reſign his 
ringdom to the church, and he perſuaded him, thiat he 
could no way ſo effectually diſappoint the French inva- 
ſion, as by thus, putting himſelf under the immediate 
protection of the apoſtolic” ſee. John, lying under the 
agonies of preſent terror, made no ſcruple of ſubmitting 
to this condition. He paſſed a charter, in which he ſaid, 
that, not conſtrained by fear, but of his own free-will, 
and by the common advice and conſent of his barons, be 
had, for the remiſſion of his on ſigs and thoſe of his fa- 
mily, reſigned England and Ireland to God, to St. Peter ; 
and St. Paul, and to Pope Innocent and his ſuceeſſors in 
the apoſtolic chair: He agreed to hold theſe dominions 
as feudatory of the church of Rome, by the annual pay- 
ment of a thouſand marks; ſeven hundred for England, 
three hundred for Ireland: And he ſtipulated, that if he 
or his ſucceſſors ſhould ever preſume to revoke or infringe 
this charter, they ſhould: inftantly, except upon admoni- 
tion they repented them of their e en . 
to their domin ions 7 " 


In eonſequence of this agreement, John did homage 15th May. 
to Pindolf nd me Pope $ legate, with al the ' humiliating 
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liege · lord and ſuperior. He came diſarmed into the le. 
gate's preſence,” who was ſeated on a throne ; he flung 
kimſelf on his knees before him; he lifted up his joined 
hands, and put them within thoſe of Pandolf; he ſwore 

fealty to the Popes and he paid part of the tribute, which 

he owed for his kingdom as the patrimony of St. Peter; 
The 1egate, elated by this ſupreme triumph of ſacerdotal 
power, could not forbear diſcoyering extravagant ſymp- 

toms of joy and exultation: He trampled on the money, 

which was laid. at his feet as an earneſt of the ſubjection 

of the kingdom: An inſolence, which, however offen- 
five to all-the-Engliſh,.. no one. preſent, except the arch. 

biſhop of Dublin, dared to take any notice of. But 
tho! Pandolf had brought the: King. to ſubmit to:thele 
baſe conditions, he ſtill refuſed to take off the excommu- 
nication and interdict, till an eſtimation ſhould be taken 
of the loſſes of the eccleſiaſtics, and full en 
i and reſtitution ſhould be made them, 
hs” . .Jonn, reduced to this abject anden — a foreign 
power, ſtill ſhowed the ſame diſpoſition to tyranny over 
his ſubjects, which had been the chief cauſe of all his 
misfortunes. One Peter of Pomfret, à hermit, had fore- 
told, that the King, this very year, ſhould loſe his 
crown ; and for that raſn prophecy, he had been thrown 
into priſon in Corfe-caſtle.'' John now determined to 
bring him to punifhment as an impoſtor; and tho' the 
man pleaded, that his prophecy was fulfilled, and that 
the King had loſt the royal and independant crown which 
be formerly wore, the defence was ſuppaſed to augment 
his guilt : He was dragged at horſes — to the town ol 
Warbam, and hos. hanged * 4 e with his ſon . 
vs :< 77 e v6 * „ av T1 
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| WuzxPandolf, after i 


returned. to the court of France, he congratulated Philip 


on the ſucceſs of his pious entergrize z and informed him 
that Johu, moved by the terror of the French arms, had 
nom come to & juſt ſenſe of his guilt 3 had returnod : to 
obedience under the apoſtolic ſee; had even conſented 
to do homage to the Pope for his dominions; and having 
thus mage his, Kingdom a part of St. Peter's patrimony, 


bad rendered it. impoſſible for any Chriſtian prince, with- 


out the moſt, manifeſt, and moſt flagrant impiety, to at- 
tack him *, Philip was in a rage on receiving this intel» 
ligence : He exclaimed, that having, at the Pope's in- 
ſtigation, undertaken an expedition, which had coſt him 
above 60, 0 pounds ſterling, he was fruſtrated of his 
purpoſe, at the time when its ſucceſs. was become infalli- 
ble: He complained, that all the expence had fallen up+ 
on him; all the adyantage had accrued to Innocent: He 
threatened to be no longer the dupe. of theſe hypocriti- 
cal pretences: And aſſembling his vaſſals, he laid before 
them the ill treatment ybich he had received, expoſed. 
the intereſted and fraudulent conduct of the Pope, and re- 
quired, their, aſſiſtance to execute his enterprize again 

England, in which, he told .them, that, nowyithſtand- 
ing the inhibitions and menaces of the legate, he was 
determined to perſevere... The French bargns wers in 
that, age little. leſs. ignorant and ſuperſtitious than the 
Eoglhſh; Net, ſo much does che influence: of theſe reli, 
gious principles;depend on the preſent dilpolitign.of mens 
minds ! they, all yowed to follow their prince on his in- 
tended expedition, and were, -reſolute not to he diſap- 


pointed of that glory and thoſe. riches,; which, they had 


long expected from this enterprige, The earl of FI lan · 
ders alone, who had previouſly , formed a ſecret treaty: 
with John, declaring againſt the injuſtice and impiety of 


dhe undertaking, withdrew with his forces 5 and Phi. 
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lip, that he might not leave ſo dangerous an enemy be. 

kind him, firſt turned his arms againſt the'dominions of 
that prince Meanwhile, the Engliſh fleet was aſſem- 
bled under che earl of Saliſbury, the King's natural bro- 


ther; and tho? inferior in number, . received orders. to at- 
tack the French i in their harbours. Saliſbury performed 


this ſervice with ſo much ſucceſs, that he took three 


hundred ſhips deſtroyed a hundred more. * : And Philip, 


finding it impoſſible to prevent the reſt. from falling into 
the hands of the enemy, ſet fire to them himſelf, — 


thereby rendered it impoſſible. for. hin to proceed a 


farther in his enterpriz e. 


Jonx, exulting 1 in his e erte infeſible h. 
kis paſt diſgrace, was ſo elated with this ſucceſs, that he 


ſtmought of no leſs than of invading France inſhis turn, 


and of recovering all thoſe provitices Which the profperous 
arms of, Philip.bad formerly, raviſhed'from him. He pro- 


poſed this expedition, to the barons,; who were already af- 


| ſembled far the defence of the kingdom. But the Eng: 
lith barons both hated: and deſpiſed, their prince: They 


prognoſticated no fucceſs to any/enterprize conducted by 
lib a leader: And pretending, that their time of ſervice 
was- elapſed, and all their, proviſions exhauſted, they re- 
fuſed to ſecond his undertaking /*. The King, however, 
reſolute in big purpoſe, embarked with a few followers, 
and failed 0 Jerſey, in the fooliſh. notion, that the barons 
would at laft be aſbamed to ſtay behind. But finding 
himſelf diſappointed, he returned | to England and raiſ- 


ing ſome troops, threatened to take yengeance gn. all his 


nobles fe for their deſertion and, 4 ; diſobedience. ,. The arch: 
biſhop of Canterbury, who. Was in a confederacy, with 


| the "nobles, here interpoſed-; 3 trictly inhibited the King 


| win thinking of 1 ch an n attempt 3 and threatened } him 
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with ra renewal of the ſentence of ene IT * 


he pretended to levy war upon any of his ſubjects, before 


the kingdom was freed: from the ſentetice of interdict e.. 


Tze church had diſſolved the ſeveral anathemas pro- 
nounced againſt John, by the ſame gradual progreſs with 
which ſhe bad at firſt iſſued them. By receiving his ho- 
mage; and admitting him to the rank of al his de- 
poſition was annulled, and his ſubjects were uſattf Büttel 
by their '0aths of allegiance. The exiled prelates'then 
returned in great triumph, with Langton at their head; 
and the K ing, hearing of their approach, went forth to 
meet them, and throwing himſelf on tlie ground before 
them, he entreated them with tears to have compaſſion 
on him and the kingdom of England 4. The primats, 


3213, 


ſeeing / theſe marks of ſincere penitence, fed him 10 the 20th July. 


chapter-houſe' of Wincheſter, and there adminĩſtered an 
oath to him, by which he again ſwore fealty and obedi- 
ence to Pope Innocent and his ſucceſſors q promiſed to 
love, maintain, and defend holy chureh and the clergy; 
engaged, that he would re. eſtabliſn the good las of his 
anceſtors, particulatiy thoſe of St. Edward, and would 
aboliſh the wicked ones; and expreſſed his reſolution of 
maintaining Juſtice and right in all his dominionis e. The 
primate next gave Him abſohition in the requiſite” forms, 
and udrnitted him to dine With him, — 7 bem all 
the people. The ſentende; however 
upheld againſt the King a0 l. A nep⸗ ba te, a er 
ſhop of Freſdati, ate inte England, in 1 cap of Pail. 
dolf ; and he declared It to 5 Popes intentions never 
to 16040 that” ſentence, i fulf reſtitution was wüde! to the 
ergy of every thin g tak from them, and a am ple repa- 
ration for At ities w ich they had ſuſtained r. He 


only permitted mals to be ſajd with à low voice in the | 
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| 
A. churches, till eheſe loſſes and duntuges vote be Ente 
che ſatiafhition of the parties“ Certain barehs were 
| 3 
3213. appointed to take an account of the claims e; and John 
| was aſtoniffied at the-greatneſs of theiſumt, to ic the 
clergy made their loſſes to amount. No leſs that twenty 
thoufand marks were demanded' by the monks of Cam 
terbury alone; twenty-three thouſand for che ſoe of Lin. 
Coin bg and the King, finding tkeſe pretenſions to be in. 
finite and endleſs, proffered the clergy "the ſum Gf 4h 
hundred thoufand marks for u final acquittal," Phe ele- 
gy rejected the offer with diſdain; but the Pope,>williny 
to favour his new vaſſal, whom he found-zeal6ts in his 
declarations of fealty, and regular in paying ther tl 
| pauulated tribute to Rome, directed his legate toraccoprief 
Wale mes forty: thouſand i, The iſſue of the whole Was, that the 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


_ biſhops and conſiderable abbots got reparatien beyond 


what they had any title to demand: The inferior clergy 
were obliged to ſit down contented with their deſſes * 
And the King, after the ſentence of interdict was taken 
off, renewed, in the moſt ſolemn manner, and hy a new 
charter, fealed with gold, ee eee 
e e þ plane te d WER 
x o rig 
Warn this vexatious affair v was * lat brought. to a 
— the. King, as if he had nothing farther tot. 
tend to but triumphs. ; and victories, went, over to Poictou, 
- which flil;acknowledged his authority en; and he Carried 
war. into Philip's dominions. He beficged: a, caſtle near 
Angiers;, but the approach of prince Lewis, Philip's 
ſon, obliged him to. raiſe the ſiege with ſuch precipitar 
' tian, that. be left his tents, machines, and baggage. be. 
hind him; and he returned to England with diſgrace. 


* Brady's Abend N x04, 104; © Cron Dani; vol. 
p. 644. M. Paris, p. 173. Chron, Dunſt. vol. i. pe 62+ 
** Ann. Waverl, 5p. 179- IN. Parts, p«274 

m Queen Eleanor died in 1203 or 1204. 
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victory gained by the King of France at Bouines over 


About the ſame time, he heard of the great and deviſivs CHAPT 


— 


the Emperor Otho, who had entered France at the head 1814. 


of 150,000 Germans; a victory vrhich eſtabliſied for ever 
the glory of Philip; and gave full ſecurity to all his do. 
minions. John could therefore think henceforth of no- 
thing farther, than of ruling peaceably his ow kingdom; 
and his cloſe: conjunction with the Pope, which he was 
determined at any price to maintain, enſured him, as he 
imagined, the certain attainment of this object. But the 
laſt and moſt grievous ſcene of this prince's misfortunes 
ſtill awaited him; and he was deſtined to paſs thro' a ſeries 
of more humiliating circumſtances RR ever yet fal · 
len to the lot of any other monar en 


Tus introduction of the feudal law into England by Diſcontents 
William the Conqueror had much infringed the liberties} of the bas 


however imperfe&, enjoyed by the Anglo-Saxons im theit 
antient government, and had reduted the whole people 
to a ſtate of vaſſalage under the King or barons, and 
even the greateſt part of them to à real ſtate of ſlavery. 
The neceſſity alſo of devolving great power into the 
hands of a. prince, who was to maintain a military do- 
minion over a vanquiſhed nation, had engaged the Nor- 
man barons to ſubinit to a more rigorous. and abſolute 
authority than that to which men of their rank, in other 
feudal governments, were commonly” ſubjected. The 
prerogatives of the crown, once raiſed: to a high pitch, 
were not reduced; and the nation, during the 
courſe of 2 hundred and fifty yeats, had groaned under 
a tyranny," unknown to alf the kingdoms founded by 
the northern conquerors.” Henry I. that he might allure 
the people to give an exclaſion'to his elder brother Ro- 
bert, had granted them a charter, favourable in many 
particulars te their liberties ; Stephen had renewed this 
grant ; Henry II. had confirmed it: But the conceſſions 
e Tanks eee 
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* 1 of det princes hud {ſtill remained without effect; and 
— the ſame unlimited, at ——————— 


, Hued to be exerciſed both by them and their ſucceſlors, 
The only happineſs was, that arms were never yet ra- 
viſhedd from the hands of the barons and people: The 


nation, by a great confederacy, might ſtill vindicate its 


liberties : And nothing was more likely, than the cha- 
rafter,” conduct, and fortunes of the preſent ſovereign, 
to produce ſuch a general union and combination againſt 


him. Equally odious and contemptible, both in public 


and private life, he affronted the barons by his inſolence, 


|  Giſhohoured their families by his gallantries, enraged 


them by his tyranny, and gave diſcontent to all ranks 
of men by his endleſs exactions and impoſitions a. The 


elſect of theſe lawleſs practices had already appeared in 
the general demand made by the barons of a reſtoration 
of their privileges; and after he had reconciled himſelf 


to the Pope; by abandoning the independance of the king- 


dom, he appeared to all the world in ſo mean a light, 


that they univerſally thought they might with N and 


Lu RE IR i 


Bur nothing forwarded Pa e as 
the! concurrence of Langton, archbiſhop of Canterbury; 
a man, whoſe memory, tho' he was obtruded on the na- 
tion by 2 palpable incroachment of. the ſee of Rome, 
ought always to be reſpected by the Engliſh, | This pre- 
late, whether he was moved by the generaſity of his nature 
and his affection to public good; or had entertained au 


ariimoſity againſt John, on account of the long oppoſition 


made by that prince to his election; ot thought, that 
an acquiſition of liberty to the people would ſerve to in- 


| creaſe and ſecure the privileges of the church ; had formed 


the plan of reforming the government, and had prepared 
ms * for that great innovation, by. iferting thoſe 


** | Chron. Mailr, p. 188, T. wykes, p. 36. Ann; waren. P. >. 184, 
W. Heming. p 557. i 
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fiogularglauſesaborermention Hals which be ad- CHAP. 
miniſtered, WH. — would abſolye him from | 
the ſeutgnce of excommunication... Soqn after, in LT A 
meeting of A, nil oh barons at London, he ſhowed 
them cox. of Henry I. s charter, which, he ſaid, he.had 
happily found. in a monaſtery; and he exhorted them to 
inſiſ on the renewal and. obſervance of it: Tue barons | 
ſwore,, that they wauld, ſooner loſe their lives than — | 
from ſo realunable. a, demande. The confederacy. began 
now” to ſpread wider, and to comptehend almoſt all the 
barogs.gf England : and a gen and mort an had 


” 


ing _ ſummoned l ton at St. Ed mondi{bury, un- November. 
der gale N aa 25 810 — 
nani 


Ht and Vw the prof ity cher pyr- 
oh. BN 


5 rongelt Soy the 9 5 | 
ot 7. ſhe on been 1 ubjecte jected, an d from 
1 em ta, free 17 0 v64.and their 


batons, Inflamed d. by his eloquence, in- 
5 . bis N their deb and. ee by 
the appearance of Fa 998” and num 4 "BI 


took a0 ath befor gh. altar, to ad ere to each 
other, & 3d on 115 ! to make endleſs. 
war © wir of EK he 147 ld fubmit to gran ant them 1. 

TN, oy agrecd, ed, Et 55 eftival of Thriftmas ls, they 
J is 


"the 12 ommon \ petition and i in 
Konten ol a 7 2 19 101 Alter mutually promiſing, 

that they watt? 10 Wee in a 2 8 0 ede, 

would nan 9 purchiſe kb, 4 ar Leu fu pply 

their Calkles Co NY el ary prov roms,” at 

1 eee e ede — mn wt vides 

ai eee gpu ende ande day appointed; 1216. 
and demanded of the K ing chat, im vonſequence of his 5 Ibu 
owieoul'before r wall as bark deference.to Faces 
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c HA p. their juſt rights, he would grant them a renewal of Henry's 
XI. charter, and a confirmation of the laws of St. Ed ward. 
1113. The King, alarmed with their zeal and unanimity, as 

well as with their power, required a delay; promiſed, 

that at the feſtival of Eaſter, he would give them a poſi- 

tive anſwer to their petition; and offered them the arch- 

biſhop of Canterbury, the biſhop of Ely, and the earl 

of Pembroke, the Mareſchal, as ſureties for his fulfilling 

this engagement. The barons accepted of the S 

and peaceably returned to their caſtles. | 


25th | mn Donne this interval, John, in order to break or 
ſubdue the league of his barons, endeavoured to avail 
himſelf of the ecclefiaſtical power, of whoſe influence 
he had, from his own recent misfortunes, had ſuch fatal 
experience, He granted to the clergy a charter, aban- 
doning for ever that important prerogative, for which 
his father and all his anceſtors had zealouſiy contended ; 
yielding to them the free election on all vacancies; re- 
ſerving only the power to iſſue a conge d'elire, and to 
ſubjoin a confirmation of the election; and declaring, 
that, if either of | theſe were with-held, the choice 
ſhould nevertheleſs be deemed. juſt and valid . He made 
a vow to lead an army into Paleſtine. againſt the infidels, 
and he took on him the croſs; in hopes, that he would 
receive from the church that protection, which ſhe ten- 
dered to every one that had entered into this ſacred and 
mexitorious engagement :. And he ſent to Rome his 
agent, William de Mauclerc, in order to appeal to the 
Pope againſt the tyranny of his barons, and procure him 
a favourable fentence from that powerful tribunal v. The } 
barons. alſo were not negligent on their part i endea- il ; 
vouring to engage the Ace in their intereſts - They diſ- 


r M. Paris, p. 176. M. Weſt. p. 273. : s Rymer, vol. i, d 
p. 197 t Rymer, vol. i. p. 200. Trivet, p. 162. T. 9 


Wykes, p. 37. M. Weſt. p. 273. » Rymer, vol. i. p. 184. 
hoy | | patched 
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patched Euſtace de Veſcie to Rome; laid their caſe be- CHAP, 
fore Innocent às their feudal lord; and petitioned him to XI. 
interpoſe his authority with the King, and oblige him to: 1413. 
reſtore and wan all r ee dg. 


leges . ee ede een 6073 an e 
IxxocvHr beheld with regtet the Atkurbances which 


had ariſen in England, and was much inclined to favour 

John in his 1 er He had no other hopes of re- 

taining and extending his newly acquired ſuperlority 
over that kingdom, but by ſupporting ſo baſe and dege- : 
nerate a prince, who was willing to ſacrifice every conſi- 
deration to his ptefent ſafety; and he foreſaw, that, if 

the adminiſtration fell into the hands of theſe gallant and 
high-ſpirited” barons, they would vindicate the hondur, 

liberty, and independance of the. nation, with the ſame 

ardour which they now exerted in defence of their own. 

He wrote letters therefore to che prelates, to the nobility, 

and to the King himſelf. He exhorted the firſt to em- 

ploy their good offices in conciliating peace between the 
contending parties, and putting an end to civil diſcord : 

To the ſecond; he expreff:d his diſapprobation of their 

conduct in employing force to extort conceſſions from 

their reluctant ſovereign : The laſt, he adviſed to treat 

his nobles with grace and indulgence, and to grant them 

ſuch of their demands as = oe "appear 5 and reaſons 
I 


Tt barons eaſily faw, from the tenor of theſe TY 
ters, that they muſt lay their account with having the 
Pope, as well as the King, for their adyerſacy ; but they 
had already advanced too far to recede from their oY 
ſions, and their paſſions were ſo deeply engaged, that it 
exceeded even the power of ſuperſtition itſelf any ray * 
to controul them. They alſo foreſaw, that the thunders i 
1 of Rome, when not Grendel by the efforts of the Bog | 


:* Ibid, 7 Rymer, vol. 1, p. 290 197 60 | 
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CHAT. liſh/ conlefialtivn;) would be of ſmall/avail: againſt them: 
4 and they perceived, that the maſt conſiderable. af the 
1215. prelates, as well as all the inferior clergy, profeſſed the 
higbeſt approbation of their cauſe. Beſides, that theſe 
men were. ſeized with the national paſſion for laws and 
liberty; bleſſings, of which they themſelves expected to 
partake ; there concurred | very powerful cauſes to lopſen 
their. devoted attachment to the apoltolic ſee.. 16 ap- 
peared fro all the late uſurations, of the Roman der 

tiff, that! he pretended to reap alone all the advantages 
accruing from that victory, which, under his bangers 
tho at their own | hazard, they } had Every where obtained 


Mer the civil magiſtrate. [The Pope aſſumed 4 i deſpotic 
power over. .all the churches : Their particular Jar cuſtoms, 


privile es and immumities, Were treate C Wi diſdain; 
Even, dt e canons of general ence wont ſet afic ide by h his 
Arn power: The hole ad iniftratior of the 
ch, was centered in MA court of 1 50 fe 
a b Tan. « of courſe i in the fame channel: "Ag the pro- 
5 clergy faw, at leaſt felt, that thers' was a necel- 
ty of limiting theſe exorbitant pretenlions.,. . The legate 
Nikolas in filling thoſe numerdus vac. dies which 0 
gu in "England. during, an inter dich of fix y ears, h 
proceeded 1 in the moſt arbitrary 1 3. and 100 att K 
regard, in conferring dignities, to, effonal 'therit,' to 
rank, to the inglivation of che Acces, to the'cuſtoms 
of the country The E *Ehurch was Khiverſally 
"Cilgaſted; an beg ſelf, cha“ he owed bis eh 
tion to 1 incronchlment of che Ronin ſee, Wag no 
Soner eſtabliſhed in his Hi; gh office, thin he became Ml © 
jealous! of the priß leges 1120 8 it, and formedcat- 
; Cal with the country fubj 0 his jctiſbictien. 
Theſe cauſes, tho” they opened loi che 525 Af men, 
; failed not to produce their effect: They ſet, boygds to 
| the he uſurpations of the r The tide firſt Kopped, epd 
9 n wer g 49 then 
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CHAIN: We 


— vh6 fdvereibn "point Aint (Hens "© br4 D. 
otherwiſe” indoncewable, how that age, 1 prone to u- FT: 
peeſttiort;” and: 15 funk in ignbrance, or rather ſo de. Prcg. 
voted to a ſpurious erudition; could have eſcaped falling 

into an abſolute and total Avery under the court of 


Rome. ane Sith 00 4548, C18 e 2 T1207' 


9 'Apovr the time tha t the ie pe's letters arrived i in 1 Eng- Inſurre&i- 
land, the 5 'irdhs,” "on the : ap roach” of the 2 was 8 
fefliyal of Eaſter, when they were to expect the King's Y us 
anſwer to > their petitions, met by 2 agrecmenit at St 
and they "aſſembled * a force, confiſtin of aboye 25 
nights, 157 chelr retainers ind Inferior perſons with- 
out number.” Elated with theft power; they advanced In 27th April, 
a body to Brackley, Within flfteen miles of Oxford, the 
place where the court then reſided; and they there re- 
[ceived a meſſage from the King, by the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury and the earl 'of Peake defiring t to know 
what thoſe libertles were Which they 10 zealouſly cha G 
len from thelr Ibrerelgn, © | | They delivered” to 'thele 
, engers 4 4 ſchedule, Ns "the chief articles bf 
or 95 ands ; 3 which was no 185 ſhown to the King, 
et into a furious paſſion, and aſked, why the 
dre 91 75 alſo « demand of him his kingdom? fwear- 
ng, chat he would: never rant them Lang] Fee * 
muſt reduce himſelf to flayery -. 
No ſooner wers the eonfederstet nobles 10 ent of 
John' s tefulal, than they chooſe Robert F itz-Walter Dr 
Teneral, whom. they called che Mareſchal of the army = 
"Grd and of holy ehureh 3 and they proceeded without far- 


@ - @ 


cher ceremony to make war updn the King. They be- 
ſieged the caſtle of 'Northampton'diifing fiſteen days, 
tho without ſucceſs *: The Baues e e caſtle wete 


0 ; i J 1 * oY 
Þ M. Paris, p. 176. 2 M. Paris; b. uh; Chron, Dunſt, 
yol, i, p. 7. nee | Kt 1 2 a7 44 + 
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willingly opened to them by William. Beauchamp, tis 
owner: They advanced to Ware in their way to Lon- 
don, where they held a correſpondence with the princi- 


4h May. pal citizens: They were received withont oppoſition into 


that capital: And finding now the great ſuperjority of 
their force, they iſſued out proclamations, requiring the 
other barons to join them, and menacing them, in caſe 


of refuſal or delay, with committing deyaltatian on (their 


knights; and after trying ſeveral expedients to elude the 
blow, after offering to refer all differences to the Pope 
alone, or to eight barons, four to he choſen by himſelf, 
and four by the confederates , he found Wa at lak 


houſes and effates “. 1 n order to ſhow them: what they 
might expect from their proſperous. arms, -th y made in- 
curſions from London, and laid waſte, the 1ng's parks 
and palaces ; and all the barons, wha, had, hitherto car- 
ried the ſemblance of ſupporting the royal party, were 


glad of this pretence to join openly a cauſes which they 


; always had ſegretiy favaured. The King was left: at 


Odiham in Surrey with a poor rętinue of, only ſeven 


| ohiged to ſubmit at diſcretion. F 


M-gna 
Charta- 
35th June. 


z9th Juve, 


A CONFERENCE between, the King ey e 


was appointed at Runnemede, . between Windſor and 
Staines; a place which has, ever ſince been extremely 


celebrated, on account of this great event. The two 


parties encamped apart, like open enemies; and after a 


debate of a few days, the King, with arfacility which 
- was ſomewhat ſuſpicious, ſigned and ſealed the charter 
which was required of him. This famous deed, com- 
monly called the Gn RA CHARTER; either granted or 


ſecured very important liberties and ptivileges to evety 


order of men in the kingdom, to e to che bu. 


tons, and to the oo 
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Tux freedom: of elections was ſeeured to the clergy: CTLY 
The, former charter of the King: was confirmed, by 
which the neceſſity of a royal congse d'elire and confir- 
mation was ſuperſeded: All check upon appeals to Rome 
was removed, by the allowance granted every man to 
depart the kingdom at pleaſure: And the fines upon the 
clergy, for any offence, were ordained to be proportio - 
9 not to heir eccleſiaſtical be- 
neſice. 272 


Tux n e to * dbu were eee a- 
bremen the rigors of the feudal law, or determina- 
tions in points which had been left by that law, or had 
become by practice, arbitrary and ambiguous.” The re- 
liefs of heirs fſacceeding to a military fee were aſcertained ; 
an earl's and baron's at an hundred marks, a knight's at 
an hundred ſmillings. It was ordained by the charter, 
that, if the heit be à minor, he ſhall, immediately up- 
on his majority, enter upon his eſtate, without paying 
any relief: The King ſhall not ſell his wardſhip: He 
ſhall levy only reaſonable profits upon the eſtate, with- 
out committing waſte or hurting the property: He-ſhall 

uphold the caſtles, houſes, mills, parks and ponds: And 
if he commit the guardianſhip- of the eſtate to the ſhe- 
riff or any other, he ſhall previouſly oblige them to find 
ſurety to the ſame. purpoſe. - During the minority of a 
baron, while his lands are in wardſhip, and are not in 
his own poſſeſſion, no debt which he owes to the Jews 
4 * ſhall bear any intereſt, Heirs ſhall be married wich- 
. out diſparagement; and before the marriage be con - 
Jy ' trated, the neareſt relations of the perſons ſhall be in- 
7 formed of it. A widow, without paying any relief, 
- IM hall enter upan her dower, the third part of her huſ- 
- band's rents: She ſhall not be compelled to marry, fo 
long as ſhe chuſes to continue ſingle; ſhe ſhall only 
"ou eue never to marry without her lords conſent. 
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CHAP. willingly opened-Ito them by William Beauchamp, t 
F „owner: They advanced to Ware in their way to Lon- 
2335. don, where they held a correſpondence with the princi- 
24th May. pal citizens: They were received withont oppoſition into 
that capital: And finding now the great ſuperjority of 
their force, they iſſued out proclamations, requiring the 
other barons to join them, and menacing them, in caſe 
of refuſal or delay, with committing devaſtatian on their 
houſes and eſtates d. 1 n order to ſhow them what they 
might expect from their proſperous. arms, th y made! in- 
 curfons from London, and laid waſte; the King's parks 
and palaces; and all the barons, wha, had hitherto car- 
ried the. ſemblance of ſupporting the royal party, were 
DT glad of this pretence to join openly a cauſes] which they 
always had ſegretly favqured. | The King was left: at 
Odiham in Surrey with a poor retinue of only ſeven 
| knights; and after trying ſeveral expedients to elude. the 
= blow, after offering to refer all differences to the Pope 
alone, or to eight barons, four to he choſen by himſelf, 
and four by the confederates *, he found himſelf, at la 
obliged to ſubmit at . r 
Ene — = A CONFERENCE between, the King ey the, wank 
15th Jure. was appointed at Runnemede, between Windſor, and 
Sͤtaines; a place which has, ever ſince been extremely 
celebrated, on account of this great event. The two 
parties encamped apart, like open enemies; and after 2 
debate of a few days, the King, with af facility which 
5 was ſomewhat ſuſpicious, ſigned and ſealed, the charter 

zeth June which was required of him. This. famous deed, com 
monly called the Gn RA CHARTER; either as 
ſecured very important liberties and privileges to every 
order of men in the kingdom, to the ay to the k 

rons, and to the people. a 
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Tux freedom of elections - was ſecured-to the clergy: en r. 
The. former charter of the King was confirmed, by A. 
which the neceſſity of a royal congẽ d'elire and confir- 
mation was ſuperſeded: All check upon appeals to Rome 
was removed, by the allowance granted every man to 
depart the kingdom at pleaſure: And the fines upon the 
clergy, for any offence, were ordained to be proportio - 
e ee not to ee r ee 
nne ls toi of 5 

Tux vir —_— to * n were eier a- 
Aten n the rigors of the feudal law, or determina- 
tions in points which had been left by that law, or had 
become by ptactice, arbitrary and ambiguous. The re- 
liefs of heirs facceeding to a military fee were aſcertained; 
an earl's and baron's at an hundred marks, a knight's at 
an hundred ſhillings, It was ordained by the charter, 
that, if the heir be a minor, he ſhall, immediately up- 
on his majority, enter upon his eſtate, without paying 
any relief: The King ſhall not ſell his wardſhip: He 
ſhall levy only (reaſonable profits upon the eſtate, with- 
out committing waſte or hurting the property: He ſhall 
ns uphold the caſtles, houſes, mills, parks and ponds: And 
id if he commit the guardianſhip- of the eſtate to the ſhe- 
J 
0 


riff or any other, he ſhall previouſly oblige them to find 
ſurety to the ſame. purpoſe. During the minority of a 
2 baron, while his lands are in wardſhip, and are not in 
th his own poſſeſſion, no debt which he owes to the Jews 
er WH + {ball bear any intereſt. Heirs ſhall be married wich- 
1 out diſparagement; and before the marriage be con- 
7 tracted, the neareſt relations of the perſons ſhall be in- 
7 formed of it. A widow, without paying any relief, 
„call enter upan her dower, the third part of her huſ- 
- band's rents: She ſhall not be compelled to marry, fo 
long as ſhe chuſes to continue fingle ; ſhe ſnall only 
"ove" eit never to marry without her lords conſent. 
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e er The King hall not claim: the-wardſhip-of any miner, 
bo helds lands by ure of a baron om pre- 
irn . terioe chat he alſo holde lands of the orown, by ſoeeags 
or any other tenure. Scutages ſhall be eſtimated at the 
ſame rate as in the time of Henry I.; and no / ſcutage or 
aid, except in the three general feudal caſes, the Kings 
captivity, the łknighting his eldeſt ſon, and the marrying 
his eldeſt daughter, ſhall be impoſed but by the. great 
council of the kingdom; the prelates, earls and great 
barons, ſhall, be called to this great council, each by a 
particular wit; the leſſer barons by a general ſummons, 
of the ſneriff. The King ſhall not ſeixe any baron's 
land for a, debt to, the crown, if the baron poſſeſſes as 
many goods and chattels as are ſuffciegt. fg, Giſcharge 
that debt. No man ſhall, be ohliged to perform mare. 
ſer vice for his ſee than he, is hound to by his tenure. 
No goperngr; or, gonſtable of a gait, ſhall oblige; any 
knight to give money far caſtle- guard, if — 
to perform the ſervice in perſon, or by angther 
bo died man; and if the knight be in the field himſel — 
the King's command, he ſhall, be exempt, from; all other 
ſervige of, this nature. Noyallal ſhall be allowed. to ſell 
ſo much of his land as toincapacitate himſelf from pere, 
forming his ſervice to his lord. 0. rin Tos! 10 „Nel Oo 
I AnsE were then princi pal articles, which, were Hcal- 
mann fon the intereſtsc of the barons ; and had: the 
charter contained nothing farther, nationab happineſs 
and, liberty had been vetyr little promoted by tit, asfit 
would only bave tende to increaſe» the power and iin - 
dependance of an order, Sf men; who; Were already toa 
powerful, and whoſe yoke might have become more 
heavygon the peqple than gen that of an abſolute 
monarch. But che barons, who. along drew and im- 
poſedꝭ on the prince this memorable charter, were ne- 
2 g inſert in it n clauſes n 
tenſive 
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inferior rarfſs of men; and All pr&viſtonsghith che 
barns; for their own fakes, Were oblige® to make 
order to enſure the free and equitable AUdrmſtrutton 6+ 
fuſtice;: "tended directhiy vo che Lane?! the *whidle/-- 
r 2/9 Targa 10 gargo> 
Tr Was ordaitied, chat alf the” piivileged®ahd Am 
nities abbve mentioned, granted to the barbs agaln <1 
the King, mould be Extended by che barond ke tcher 
er d. Is. The Kihg bound Hinelf not to grünt 
ay wit, empowertug a baron de le its from H 
„ih, except in the rer Feudal ales? One weighe 
d one menfute MI BU obſerved chföhghöuf me whele 
ä WY kingdom: Metchiants mall be Al wett te tfunfast u! 
„ WY buſineſs,” without” being expöſed 46 Any urbemgy les 
end impoſttions: They and all frew" men Mace - 
ol WY loved 46” go cut of tie Kingdom and return ate it tat © 
„ pleafute.'* London; and af cities HAbarghs, ſhall Pre- 
„ce thelr antfent Ibetties, immunities and fres e“ 
ms: Ams falt not be Fequited' of thetm Bur by u 


» WY conſent of the great council!” Ne h]. Mor- Ae 


- WU duals ſhalt be“ obliged to make er ſupport bridges t 


by antient cuſtomt The! goods of every free i 
| WH ſhall ber diſpoſed? offadecvding t his? WiF he GU -e 
dl inteſtate, his heird fh ſuoceed to ithem|"{Noroſhete't. 


of the crow ſhall tate any horſtsz Tarts; or avout; 


without the confent of che ener. e King veeα8e 
of juſtice” ſhilÞ® be ſtatfenary, and null wo langer . 
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ind. quſtiee ſhalb ne longer be boügfit, refuſsd, or de- 
-. yed by them. Thelſhivifs.ſhalb-decincapucitaadieg”? 
bold pleas of the erw ind"lialiinot"put any perſwmad 
3 Aus: 35 


expect the coficufrence-=of the / people, without d ech N. 
- cehprbitigy/ tözteeher Wilp ter 10e be inte Sb tes — 
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XAT. en his trial from rumour. or ſuſpicion-alone, but ups 
the evidence of lawful witneſſes. No, freeman: ſhall be 
taken or impriſoned, or diſpoſſeſſed. of his free tenement 
andi liberties, or outlawed, or baniſhed, or any wiſe hun 
or injured, i by the legal judgment of his peers, a 
wy the law of the land; and all who ſuffered. otherwiſe ij 
this. or the two former reigns, ſhall be reſtored to thei 
Fights and poſſeſſions. Every ſreeman ſhall be fined i 
proportion to his fault; and no fine ſhall be levied will 
him te his utter ruin; Even a villain, or; xuſtic ſhall no 
dy any fine be bereaved of his carts, ploughs, and i uni 
plements of huſbandry. | This was. the, only article cl 
culated for the intereſts of this body; of men, probably 
that time the moſt numerous in che kingg em. 
Ir muſt be confeſſed, that the former articles of þ 
Great Oharter contain ſuch mitigations and explanation 
of che feudal/lam as are very reaſonable and equitabk; 
and that the latter involve all the chief outlines of als 
gol government, and provide. for the equal diſtributit 
of zuftice, and free emoyment of property the great d 
Jos for which. political. ſociety, was, at; firſt founded 
n, whigh.the; people have a perpetual and unalienabi 
, Fight! to recall, and which no time, nor precedent, 
Natute,. nor poſitive. inſtitution, ought. to deter ther 
from keeping ever uppermoſt in their thoughts and atten 
tion. Tho the proviſions made by. this charter might 
Honfqrmable to the genius of the age, be eſteemed. to 
. conciſe; and, too bare of - circumſtances, to maintain fl. 
f lawryers, ſupported by the violence of power; time 
D gradually aſcertained the ſenſe, of all the ambiguous ex 
preſſions; and thoſe generous barons, who firſt, extoe 
this conceſſion, ſtill held their, ſwords in their hand 
and could eurn- chem againſt, thoſe who; dared, an gl 
pretence, to depart from the original ſpirit and meanit 


n 
. 
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of the grant. - It is now eaſy, from the tenor of his HAT. 
charter, to determine what thoſe laws were of King Ed- =. 
ward, which the Engliſh nation, during ſo, many genera- 1515. 

tions, {till deſired, with ſuch an obſtinate perſeverance» | 
to have recalled and. eſtabliſhed, | They were theſe latter 
articles of Magna Charta ; and the barons, who, at 4 
beginning of theſe commotions, required the revival of 
the Saxon laws, undoubtedly thought, that they had 
ſufficiently ſatisfied the people by procuring them this 
conceſſion, which comprehended the chief objects to 
which they had fo long aſpired. But what we are moſt 
to admire, is the prudence and moderation of theſe 
haughty nobles themſelves, who were enraged by injuries, 
inflamed by oppoſition, and elated by a total victory over 
their ſovereign. They were contented; even in this 
plenitude of power, to depart from ſome articles of Hen- 
ry 1.'s charter, which they made the foundation of their 
demands, particularly from the abolition of wardſhips, 
ſo important a point; and they ſeem to. have been ſuſſi- 
ciently careful not to diminiſh too far the power and ce- 
yenue of the crown. If they appear, - therefore, to have 
carried other demands to too great 2 height, it can be 
-aſcribed only to the faithleſs and tyrannical character of 
che King himſelf, of which they had dong had experi- 
ence, and which, they foreſaw, would, if they provided 
no farther ſecurity,” lead him ſoon to infringe their liber- 


400” ties, and recall his own conceffions, This alone gabe 


dirth to thoſe other artieles, ſeemingly exorbitant, which 
were added as PARA for the ſafeguard of r 
Charter. til 11 Ar rei i het 3; hes 0 
Tux batoris bbllgedd the Kitig to agree, due Neale 
ſhould remain in their hands, and the Tower be cön- 
ſigned to the cuſtody of the primate, till the 15th of Au- 
N 2 I rs th ys Inge 
* N 
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eg F. the great charter f. The better to inſure the ſame end, 
— 5 — he allowed them to chooſe "five and twenty meinben 
from their own bodyy as conſervators of the public liber. 
ties and no bounds were fet to the authority of theſe if 
men eithbr in extent or duration. If any complaint wa 
made of à violation of che charter, Whether by the King, 
Fm neg ſHeriffs; vr foreſters, any four of theſe barom 
might àdmotiſh the King to tedtefs' the grievance; am 
i ſatisfaction was not obtained, they could afſemble- the 
hole council of twenty-five 3: who; in conjunction with 
the great coundil, were empowe red to compeſ him to ob- 
Nerve the charter, and, in caie of xeſiſtance, might lei 
War againſt him, attack his caſties, and amploy every 
kind of violence, encept (againſt:chis/ royal perſan, and 
thati of chis:Queen-and-childrens2: All men, throughout 
then kingdom c were baund; under-the:penalty of conſi- 
cation) toiſtiear d hedienenn to theifiver and: twenty ba- 
rom z and thei frenholder of each county were to chooſe 
Trulla inightb, o h⁰ E re to make report of ſuch eil 
cuſtoms. as rrquired; redre ia conformable tothe tenoriöf 
Athe Great Chatter s. The names of theſe conſervaton 
were the egilsl'of Clate, Albemarle, Gloceſter) Win- 
Fheſttr, Heneſurd. Roger Bigod, earb of Norfolk, No- 
bert de Vetes tatl; of Qxford, William Maretchal! the 
yaunger y Robert F itr- Walter, Gilbert de Clare, Bu- 
aſtace de Vece, the mayor of London, William de 
Maubray. Geoffrey de Say, Roger de Mombezon, Wä- 
Miaen de Huntingfield, Robert de Ros, then conſtable 0 
heſters William. de Aubenie, Richard de Pergi, Wil- 
Jam Malet, John Fitz-Robert, William de Lanvalay, 
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=p Rymer, vol. l. N 204% chron. unf. vat. j. p. 73. $1290 
-!1 7g This ſeems" ebttain- proof that the W brcmabe was lot 

then in beivg a otherwiſe the knights. and hurgeſſes from the ſeveps 
2 £qunties could have given in to the lords a-liſt of grievances, without 
ny new . | h M. Paris, p. 181, 
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ſovereignty of the kingdom: They were rendered co-or-. 


9 


men were, by this convention, really inveſted with the n 


dinate with the King, or rather ſuperior to him, in the. 1813. 


exerciſe of the executiye power: And as there was no 
circumſtance of government, which, either directly or 
indirectly, might. not bear à relation to the ſecurity or 
obſeryance of the great charter; there could ſearce oecur 
any incident, in which, they might not lawfully interpaſe 
their authority. ING v5 (ike $9867 2, 7 N 1567-1 1 $37 
:JouN ſeemed to ſubmit paſſively to all theſe regula- 
tions, however injuribus to majeſty : He ſent writs to all 
the ſheriffs, ordering them to conſtrain! every one to 
ſwear obedience to the twenty- fie barons i: He diſmiſſ- 
ed all his foreign forces : He pretended, that his govern- 
ment as henceforth to run in anew tenor, and to be 
more indulgent to the liberty and independunce of his 
people. But he only diſſembled, till he ſhouldiſind a 


favourable opportunity of annulling all hid conceſſions. 
The injuries and indignities, which! he. had: heretofore | 


ſuffered from the Pope uni the King of France, as they 
came from equals or ſuperiors, ſremed toi malle but ſmall 
impteſſiom on him: But che ſenſe: of this porpetual and 
total ſubjection under his on rebellious vnſfalbiſunk derp 


in his mind, and he was determined, at all hazards, td 


thtow off ſo ignominious 1 ſlavery k. He grew ſullen, 
ſilent, and "reſerved: He ſnhunned the ſociety of this 


courtiers and nobles: He retired into the Iſde of Wight, 
as if deſirous to hide his ſhame and conſuſion; but in 
this retreat! he meditated the moſt fatal vengeinee dgainſt 
all his enemies i. He ſecretly ſent abrond his emiſſuries 
to inliſt foreign ſoldiers,” and to invite the rapacious Bra- 


bangons into his ſervice, by the proſpect of ſharing the 


ſpoils of England, jad) reabing the forfeitures of Þ many 
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enge; opulent batoris, who had incurred the guilt of rebelliong 
| , by-riſing/.in arms againſt him a. And he diſpatebed a 
E meſſenger to Rome, in order to lay before the P pe the 


great charter, which he had been compelled to ſign, and 


to complain, before that vibonds M the n which 
bad been impoſed upon him 2. | 

- InnocenT, conſidering blmſele: as 6 feudal lord of the 
kingdom, was incenſed at the temerity of the barons, 


who, tho” they pretended to appeal to his authority, had 
dared, without waiting for his conſent, to impoſe ſuch 
terms on a prince, who, by reſigning to the Roman pon- 


tiff his crown and independance, had placed himſelf im- 


mediately under the papal protection. He iſſued, there- 
fore, a bull, in which, from the plenitude of his apoſto- 
lic power, and from the authority, which God had com- 
mitted to him, to build and deſtroy kingdoms, to plant 
and overthrow, he annulled and vacated the whole char. 
ter, as unjuſt in itſelf, as obtained by compulſion, and a 
derogatory to the dignity of the apoſtolic ſee. He prohi- 
bited the barons to exact the obſervance of it: He even 
prohibited the King himſelf to pay any regard to it: He 
abſolved him and his ſubjects from all oaths, which they 
bad been conſtrained to take to that purpoſe: And he de- 


nmounced a general ſentence of excommunication againſt 


every one, who ſhould perſevere in maintaining ſuch 
treaſonable and iniquitous pretenſions . | 


| Renewal of. THE King, as his foreign forces arrived along with 
the civil this bull, now ventured to take off the maſk; and, un- 


der ſanction of the Pope's decree, recalled all the liber- 
ties, which he had granted to his ſubjects, and which be 
had ney ſworn to obſerve. But the ann wes- 
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pon was found halt to carry leſs force with it, than CHAR.” 
Ine had reaſon from his own experience to apprehend, XI. 

L The primate refuſed to obey the Pope in publiſhing 'the 1 
ſentence of excommunication againſt the barons; and 
tho' he was cited to Rome, that he might attend a gene- 
ral cduncil, there aſſembled, and was ſuſpended, on ac- 
count of his diſobedience to the Pope, and his ſecret cor- 
reſpondence with the King's enemies 7: Tho a new 
and particular | ſentence of excommunication was de- 
nounced by name againſt the principal barons 2; John 
fill found, that his nobility and people, and even his 
dergy, adhered to the defence of their liberties, and to 
their combination againſt him: The ſword of his foreign 
mercenaries was _ he had to truſt t to for che reſtoration 
of his authority, 4 


Tus barons, after obtaining the AE charter, 4 
to have been lulled into a fatal ſecurity, and to have ta- 
„ren no rational meaſures, in caſe of the introduction of 


e 
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1 i foreign force, for a eee their armies,. The 
5 King was from the firſt maſter of the field; and imme- 
4. diately laid ſiege to the caſtle of Rocheſter, which was 


obſtinately defended by William de Albiney, at the 

* head of an hundred and forty knights with their retain- 
u Ne, and was at laſt reduced by famine. John, irritated zoth Nos | 
<< with the reſiſtance, intended to have hanged the govern- 

or and all the garriſon ; but on the repreſentation of 

William de Mauleon, who ſuggeſted to him the danger | 


ith of reprizals, he was contented to ſacrifice, in this bar- 
1 barous manner, the inferior priſoners only *. The cap- 
2 tivity of William de Albiney, the beſt officer among the 
* confederated ' barons, was an irreparable loſs to their 


cauſe ; and no regular oppoſition was thenceforth made 
ut, e tbe Progreſs. of the royal arms. The ravenous and 
73s. Sb „„ 
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but the flames of, vil 2892 and Se ed 4175 4.9, aſhes, 


the 0 yd miſery of zh 6.9 PP af IHE 
IR y the foldicry ito, 5 ake chem reveal their, cop 

treaſures and _reprizal 90 leſs barbarous,. £Qm- 
mitted by the barons and their partizans on the royal de- 
meſnes, 21 on the eſtates of ſuch as, Kill adhered, to, the 
crown. T The King marching theo! Ty A ere 
England, from Dover to Berwick, laid the proyinc 
Walte 0 on each fide of him; anc confi ered every eſtate, 


n 


which w was not his Fee property, 2 SER hoſiil 


18 the recovei of their 1 and N ing io 
ſeparate body, nad expreſſed their difcontept even at 

conceſſions made by. the great c charter; as they could, ox: 
pect no mercy, fled before him with 155 wiyes and fa- 
milies, and purchaſed the friendſhip o of f Alexander, f th 


young King of Scots, by doing g homage to to him 


Jolng Wl x $444, Ur 


FIR Tus barons, reduced to this deſperate « extremity, and 
eir pro: 


= 


2 menaced with the total loſs © their liberties,.. x 
| ed over. tie 4 the 1 . 

5 perties, an t cir lives, emp oyed, a. remedy no leſs del- 
perate; and mal king applications to the court of France, 
offered to acknowledge Lewis, t the eldeſt ſon of Philip 
for their ſovereign ; on condition, that he afforded them 
protection from the violence o of their enraged: prince 
Tho- the ſenſe of che common nights of mankind, the 


only rights which are egy indefeaſible, might bay 
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(384d them in their depoſition of the King; they de- cage p. 
clinet inſiſting before Philip, on a pretenſion, which i D nents 
commonly ſo unfavourable among ſovereigns, and which "MC" 
ſounds harſhly in their royal ears. They affirmed, that 4 
John was incapable of ſucceeding to the crown, by rea- 
ſon of the attainder, paſſed upon him during his brother's. il 
reign 3 tho” that attainder had been reverſed, and Rich- 1 
ad had even, by his laſt vill, declared him his ſucceſſor. 
' They pretended, that he was already legally depoſed by. 
ſentence of the peers of France, on account of the mur- 
der of his nephew); tho that ſentence could not poſſibly 1 
regard any thing bat his ttanſmarine dominions, which | x 
alone he held in homage to that crown. On'1 more plau- 
{ble grounds, they affrmed, that he had already depoſed 
himſelf by doing homage to the Pope, changing the na- 
ture of his ſovergignty, | and, reſigning an independant. 
crown'for a fee or vaſſalage under a foreign Power. And 
4 Blanche of Caſtille, the wife of Lewis, was deſcend- 
ed by her mother from Henry II. they, maintained, tho? 
many other princes. ſtood before her in the order of ſuc- 
eon, that they had not ſhaken off the royal ol in 
1; WJ chooſing her huſband for their ſoyereign. a 1 
and Pnintp was extreme! tempted to lay hold of dls rich 
prize which was offered to him. The Pope's legate me- 
jel WY nated him with interdicts and excommunications, if he 
ct, BY invaded the patrimony of St. Peter, or attacked a prince, 
lip WY who was under the immediate protectibn of the holy 
em WF ſee? ; but as Philip was aſſured of the obedience of his 
own vaſſals, his ptinciples were changed with the con- 
the I junctures of the times, and he now undervalued as much 
a all papal cenſures, as he formerly pretended to pay te- 
124i fſpect to them. His chief ſeruple was with regard to the 
Wel hdelity, which he might expect of the Engliſh barons in 
55 their new engagements, and the danger of entruſting bis 
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John's party, the earls of Saliſbury, Arundel, War- 
renne, Oxford, Albemarle, and William Mareſchal the 


oo 
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of the moſt noble birth in the kingdom; and having 


were ſtill John's ſubjects, adhered to his cauſe ; but they 
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caprice or neceſſity, make peace with their native ſove- 
reign, by ſacrificing a pledge of fo much value. He 
therefore exacted from the barons twenty-five hoſtages 


obtained this ſecurity, he firſt ſent over a ſmall army to 
the relief of the confederates, and then more numer- 
aus Wen e b e ret urn at their 
head. 

"Trex fiſt fect of "R young en eee 
England was the defertion of John's foreign troops, 
who, being moſtly levied'in' Flanders, and other provin- 
ces of France, refuſed to ferve againſt the heir of their 
monarchy *, The Gaſcons and Poictevins alone, who 


were too weak to maintain that ſuperiority in the field, 
which they had hitherto ſupported againſt the confede- 
rated barons. Many conſiderable noblemen deſerted 


younger: His caſtles fell daily into the hands of the ene- 
my : Dover was the only: place, which, from the valour 
and fidelity of Hubert de Burgh, the governor, made te- 
ſiſtance to the progreſs of Lewis's arms d: And the ba- 
rons had the melancholy proſpect of finally ces ig 


their purpoſe, and of eſcaping the tyranny of their own 


King, by impoſing on themſelves and the nation a fo- 
r&ign yoke. But this union was of very ſhort duration 


between the French and Engliſh nobles; and the i imprus 
dence of Lewis, who on every occaſion ſhowed too vi- 
ſible a preference to the former, encreaſed that, jealouſy 
which it was ſo natural for the latter to entertain in their 


2 M. Paris, p. 193. Chron, Dunſt. vel.3; 1 
4 keg. 
a M. Paris, p. 195. 
| vol. i, p. 757 76. 750 
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one of his courtiers, fell ſick at London, and find- 


5 the approaches of death, he ſent for ſome of his 1216. 


friends among the Engliſh barons, and warning them of | 
their danger, revealed Lewis's ſecret intentians of | 
minating them and their families as traitors to che 
prince, and beſtowing. their eſtates and dignities on bis 
native ſubjects, in whoſe fidelity he could more reaſon- | 
ably place confidence . This ſtory, whether true or 
fal ſe, was univerſally y reported and believed; and concur- 
ring with other cifcumſtanceß, which rendered it cre- 
dible, did an infinite prejudice to Lewis's cauſe. The 
earl of Saliſdury and other noblemen deferted again to 
John' s party :; and as men eaſily change fides in a civil 
war, eſpecially where their power is founded on an he- 
reditary and independant authority, and is not derived 
from the opinion and favour of the people, the French 
prince had reaſon to dread a. ſudden reverſe of fortune. 
The King was aſſembling 4 conſidetable army, with a 
view of fighting one great battle for. his crown; but 

paſſing from Lynne to Lincolnſhire, his. road lay alon 

the . which was overflowed at high water; and 
not chooſing the proper time for his PRs he loft i in 
the inundation all his carriages, trea baggage, and 
tegalia. The affliction of this. diſaſter, and the vexation 
from the diſtracted ſtate of his affairs, encreaſed the fick- 
neſs, under, which he then laboured ; and tho? he reach- 


ed the taflle of Newark, he was obliged to halt there, 
and his diſtemper ſbon after put an end to his life, in the 


forty-ninth' year of his reign ; and freed the nation from pen 


the dangers, to which it way e expoſed, bY his 
ſucceſs or his misfortunes. 


wiv ads dene b. ways 1. w. 
p. 277. by Chron, Dun. vol. J. F. 78. 
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XI.. TIE character of this prince is nothing but a complj- 
33 cation of vices, equally mean and odious; ruinous to 
1216. "himſelf, and deſtructive to | his people. Cowardice, i in- 
! Activity, folly, levity, licentiouſneſs, ingratitude, trea- 

character chery, tyranny, and cruelty ; all theſe qualities Appear 
— too evidently 1 in the ſeveral incidents of his life, to giye 
us room to ſuſpect, that the diſagreeable picture has been 
anywiſe overcharged by the prejudice of the antient hiſto- 
rians. It is hard to ſay, whether his conduct to his fa- 
ther, bis brother, his nephew, or his ſubjecs WAS moſt 
culpable ; ; or whether his crimes. in theſe reſpects were 
not even exceeded by the baſeneſs, which appeared i in 
his tranſactions with the King of F rance, the Pope, and 
the barons. His dominions, when they devolved to him 
by the death of his brother, were more extenſive than 
| have, ever ſince his time, been ruled by any Engliſh 
monarch - But he firſt loſt by his miſconduct the flou- 
riſhing provinces in France, the antient patrimony, of his 
family: He ſubjected his kingdom to a ſhameful vaſſalage 
under the ſee of Rome: He faw the prerogatiyes of his 
crown diminiſhed by law, and ill more reduced by fac- 
tion: And he died at laſt, when in danger of being to- 
tally expelled by a foreign power, and of either ending 
His life miſerably in priſon, or ſeeking ſhelter as a fugt- 
tive from the purſuit of his enemies. | 
Tre prejudices againſt this prince were fo violent, 
that he was believed to have ſent an embaſly to the Mi- 
ramoulin or Emperor of Morocco, and to have offered 
to change his religion and become Mahometan, in order 
to purchaſe the protection of that monarch. But tho 

„ that ſtory i is told us, on plauſible authority, by Matthew 

Paris t, it is in itſelf utterly improbable; except, that 
there is nothing ſo incredible as may not become likely 
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Tux monks throw great reproaches on this prince for C HA Pe 


his impiety and even infidelity; and as an inftince of it, = " 
they tell us, that having, one day, caught a very fat 1216. 

ſtag, he exclaimed, How plump and well fed is this n_ | 

nal; and yet” I dare fwear he never heard maſs t. 

ſally of wit, upon, the uſual corpulency of the "oy 2. 
mote than all his enormous crimes and iniquities, made 

him paſs with them for an atheiſt. i | 


Jon left two legitimate ſons behind him, Henry, 
born! on the firſt of October, 1207, and now nine years 
of age; and Richard, born on the ſixth of January, 
nog; and three daughters, Jane married to Alexander 
King of Scots; Eleanor married firſt to William Mare- 
ſchal younger, earl of Pembroke, and then to Simon 
Mountfort, earl of Leiceſter ; and Iſabella married to the 
Emperor, Frederic II. All theſe children were born to 
1s WHY him by Tlabella of Angouleſme, bis ſecond wife. His. 
3 Wl illegitimate children were nINSrOUs 3 but none | of them 
Us were any wite diſtinguiſhed. | ä a 
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Appendix \HE feudal law is the chief Wundt, both of 
= the political government and of the juriſprudenet, 
— eſtabliſned by the Normans in England. Our ſubjeg 
therefore requires, that we ſhould form 2 juſt idea of 
this law, in order to explain the tate, as well of that 
kingdom, as of all the other kingdoms of Europe, 
* which, during thoſe ages, were governed by ſimilar in- 
| ſtitutions. And tho? I am ſenſible, that I muſt here re- 
1 peat many obſervations and reflections, which have been 
communicated by others b; '; yet, as every hook, - -agree- 
able to the obſervation of a great hiſtorian i ſhould be as 
compleat as poſſible within itſelf, and ſhould- never refer, 
for any thing material, to other books, jt will be neceſ- 
fary, in this place, to deliver a ſhort plan of that prodi- 
: gious fabric, which, for ſeveral centuries, preſeryed ſuch 
' mixture of liberty and oppreſſion, order and anarchy, 
ſcability and revolution, as was never 7 in anf 
other age or any other part of the world. 


h L'Efprit des loix. Pr. Roþertſon's hiſtory of Scotland. Palrym · 
ph of feudal Tennres. Padre de Paolo Hiſt. Cone. Trid- 
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AFTER the northern nations ſubdued the provinces of * 
che Roman empire, they were obliged to eſtabliſh a | 
ſyſtem of government, which might ſecure their con- Origin of 
queſts, as well againſt the revolt of their numerous ſub» |. — Ow 
feed who remained in the provinces, as from the _ 
of other tribes, who might be tempted to raviſh from 
them their new acquiſitions. The great change of cir- 
cumſtances made them here depart from thoſe inſtitutions, 
which prevailed among them, while they remained in 
s the foreſts of Germany; yet was it ſtill natural for them 
t retain, in their preſent ſettlement, as much of their 
antient cuſtoms as was compatible with their new ſitua- 
ton. | | | | | 
Taz German governments, being more a confederacy 
of independant warriors, than a civil ſubjection, derived 
their principal force from many inferior and voluntary 
aſſociations, which individuals formed under a particu- 
lar head or chieftain, and which it became the higheſt 
point of honour to maintain with inviolable fidelity. The 
glory of the chieftain conſiſted in the number, the bra- 
very, and the zealous attachment of his retainers: The 
duty of the retainers required that they ſhould accom- 
pany their chieftain in all wars and dangers, that they 
ſhould fight and periſh by his fide, and that they ſhould 
eſteem his renown or his favour a ſuthcient recompence 
for all their ſervices *.. The prince himſelf was nothing 
but a great chieftain, who was choſen from among the 
reſt, on account of his ſuperior valour or nebility ; and 
who derived his power from the voluntary alpgation or 
attachment of the other chieftains. 
Wurm a tribe, governed by thoſe ideas, and aftuated 
by thoſe principles, ſubdued a large territory, they found, 
that tho it . — themſelves in a mili- | 
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| 4 tary poſture, they could neither remain united ina body, 
1 > nor take, up their quarters in ſeveral garriſons, and that 
1 their manners and inſtitutions debarred them from uſing 
1 thoſe expedients; the obvious ones, which, in a like {+ 
1 tuation, would have been employed by a civilized nation. 
Their ignorance in the art of finances, and perhaps the 
devaſtations inſeparable from ſuch violent conquelts, ren- 
dered it impracticable for them to levy taxes ſuſficient ſot 
the pay of numerous armies; and their repugnance to a 
i ſlaviſh ſubordination, with their attachment to rural plea- 
1 ſures, made the life of the camp or garriſon, if -perpe- 
| tuated during peaceful times, extremely odious and diſ- 
| guſtful to them. They ſeized, therefore, ſuch a propor- 
: tion of the conquered lands as appeared neceſſary; they 
852 afligned a ſhare for ſupporting. the dignity of their prince 
and government; ; they diſtributed other parts, under the 
title of. fiefs, to the chieftains; theſe made a new parti: 
| tion among their retainers; the expreſs condition of all 
theſe grants was, that they might be reſumed at pleaſure, 
and that the poſſeſſor, ſo long as he enjoyed them, ſhould 
ſtill remain in readineſs to take the field.” for the defence 
of the nation. And tho' the conquerors. immediately ſe» 
parated, in order to enjoy their, new acquiſitions, their. 
martial diſpoſition made them readily. fulfil the terms of 
their engagement: They aſſembled on the firſt alarm; 
their, habitual attachment to the chieſtain made them wil 
lingiy ſubmit to his command; and thus a regular. mili- 
tary force, tho' concealed, lay always ready, to defend, 
on any emergence, he en ang honour of ws, com- 
munity... h ay ot , 
W' are not to imagine, mat all or even — e 
part of the conquered: lands was ſeized by the northern 
conquerors; or that the whole of the land thus ſeized 
was ſubjected to theſe military ſervices. This ſuppoſi | 
tign 4 is confuted by the n. of all the nations on the 
continent. 
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continent. Even the idea given us of the Genu mA Appendix 

ners by the Roman hiſtorian, may convince us, that that 6 — 2 

bold people would never have been contented "with fo 
precarious a ſubſiſtence," or have fought to procure eſta- 

bunden which were only to continue during the 

good pleaſure of their ſovereign. Tho' the northern 

chieſtains accepted of lands, which, being conſidered as 

2 kind of military pay, might be reſumed at the will of 

the King or general; they alſo took poſſeſffion of eſtates, 

ſo which, being hereditary and independant, enabled them 

4 to maintain their native liberty, and ſupport, without 

= court-fayour, the honour of their rank and family. * 


* Br there is a great difference, in the conſequences, progreſs of 
* between the diſtribution of a pecuniary ſubſiſtence, and the feudat- 
de affighnient of lands burdened with the condition of 

F, military fervice. The delivery of the former at the 

* weekly, monthly, or annual terms of payment, ſtill re- 

i calls the idea of à voluntary gratuity from the prince, 

'y and reminds the ſoldier of the precarious tenure by which 

d he holds his commiſſion: But the attachment naturally 

e ſbormed With à fixed portion of land, gradually begets 

7 the idea of ſomething like property, and makes the poſ- 

ir ſeſſor forger His dependant fitustion, and the condition 

f which was at firſt annextd'to'the grant. It ſeemed equi-. 

3 table; that one who had cultivated and ſowed a field, 

of ſhould'reap che harveſt © Hence fiefs, which were at firſt | 

- entitely precarious, were ſoòn made annual. A man, 

l, who had employed his money in building, planting, or 
„other improvements, ercpected to reap the frults of his 
nabour or expence: Hence they were next granted 

ſt during a term of years. It would be thought hard to 

n expel a man from his poſſeſſions; who had always done 

d his duty, and performed the conditions on which he ort- 

i- einally received them: Hence the chieftains, in a ſub- 

e ſequent period, thought themſelves entitled to demand 

t. „ ei ö | the | | 
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1 the enjoyment of their feudal lands during life. It; Was 


found, that a man would, in battle, hazard his life more 
” willingly, if aſſured, that his family ſhould inherit his 
poſſeſſions, and ſhould not be expoſed by his death to 
want and poverty: Hence ſiefs were made hereditary in 
families, and deſcended, during one age, to the ſon; 
then to the grandſon, next to the brothers, and after. 
wards to more diſtant relations *. The idea of property 
ſtole in gradually upon that of military pay ; and each 
century made ſome ſenſible addition to the OW of 
fiefs and tenures. 

_In all theſe ſucceſſive des hs; the chieftain was 
ſupported by his vaſſals; who, having originally a ſtrong 
connexion with him, augmented by the conſtant inter- 
courſe of good offices, and by the friendſhips ariſing from 
neighbourhood and dependance, were inclined to follow 
their leader againſt all his enemies, and voluntarily, in 
his private quarrels, pay him the ſame obedience, to 


which by their tenure they were bound in foreign wars, 
While & daily advanced new pretenſions to ſecure the 


poſſeſſion of his ſuperior fief, they expected to find the 
fame advantage in acquiring ſtability to their ſubordinate 
ones; and they zealouſly oppoſed the intruſion of a new 
Jord, who would be inclined, as he was fully intitled, 
to beſtow the poſſeſſion of their lands on his own fas 
vourites and retainers, The authority of the loyereign 
gradually y decayed ; and the nobles, fortified each in his 
own territory by the attachment of his vaſſals, became 
too powerful to be expelled by an order from the throne; 
and he ſecured by lay what he had at firſt acquired by 
uſurpation. 

Dux this: — ſtate of the W power, 2 
difference would immediately be experienced between 
thoſe portions of territory which were ſubjected to the 
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feudal tenures, and thoſe which were poſſeſſed by an al- 
lodial or free title. Tho' the latter poſſeſſions had at 


firſt been eſteemed infnitely preferable, they were ſoon 
found, by the progreſſive changes introduced into public 
and private law, to be of a much- inferior condition to 
the former. The poſſeſſors of a feudal territory, united 
by a regular ſubordination under one chieftain, and by 
the mutual attachments of the vaſſals, had the ſame ad- 
vantages oyer the proprietors of the other, which a diſ- 
ciplined army enjoys over a diſperſed multitude ;' and 
were enabled to commit with impunity all injuries on 
their defenceleſs neighbqurs. Every one, therefore, 
haſtened to ſeek that proteRion which he found ſo ne- 
ceſſary; and each allodial proprietor, reſigning his poſ- 
ſeſſions into the hands of the King, or of ſome” noble- 
man reſpected for power or valour, received them back 


with the condition of feudal ſervices i, which, tho! a 


burden ſome what grievous, brought him ample compen- 
fation, by connecting him with the neighbouring pro- 
prietors, and placing him under the guardianſhip of a 
potent chieftain. The decay of the political government 
thus neceſſarily occaſioned the extenſion of the feudal : 
The kingdoms of Europe were univerſally divided into 
baronies, and theſe into inferior fiefs : And the attach- 
ment of vaſſals to their chieftain, which was at firſt an 
eſſential part of the German manners, was {till ſupported 
by the ſame cauſes from which it at firſt aroſe; the ne- 
ceſſity of mutual protection, and the continued inter- 
courſe, between the _ SY * dds, of benelity 
and ſervices, : 


Bur there was another . which corrobo- 
rated theſe feudal dependancies, and tended to connect 


II. 
— 


the vaſſals with their ſuperior lord by an indiſſoluble 


pond of union. The northern conguerars, as well as 


} Marculf, Form, 47, apud Lindenbr. p. 1238. 
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found, that a man would, in battle, hazard his life more 
willingly, if aſſured, that his family ſhould inherit his 
poſſeſſions, and ſhould not be expoſed by his death to 


want and poverty: Hence ſiefs were made hereditary in 
families, and deſcended, during one age, to the ſon; 


then to the grandſon; next to the brothers, and after- 
wards to more diſtant relations E. The idea of property 
ſtole in gradually upon that of military pay ; and each 


century made ſome ſenſible addition to the mn of 


tes and tenures. 
I. all theſe fucceffive cds; the chieftain was 


ſupported by his vaſſals; who, having originally a ſtrong 
connexion with him, augmented by the conſtant inter- 


courſe of good offices, and by the friendſhips ariſing from 
neighbourhood and dependance, were inclined to follow 


their leader againſt all his enemies, and voluntarily, in 

his private quarrels, pay him the ſame obedience, to 
which by their tenure they were bound in foreign wars, 
While he daily advanced new pretenſions to ſecure the 
poſſeſſion of his ſuperior fief, they expected to find the 

fame advantage in acquiring ſtability to their ſubordinate 
ones; and they zealouſly oppoſed the intruſion of a new 
Jord, who would be inclined, as he was fully intitled, 
to beſtow the poſſeſſion of their lands on his own fas 
vourites and retainers, The authority of the ſovereign 
gradually y decayed ; and the nobles, fortified each in his 


own territory by the attachment of his vaſſals, became 


too powerful to be expelled by an order from the throne; 
and he ſecured by law what he had at firſt n by 


uſurpation. 


_DvurING this: — ſtate of the W power, 2 
difference would immediately be experienced between 
thoſe portions of territory which were ſubjected to the 
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feudal tenures, and thoſe which wore poſſeſſed by an al- Appendix 


lodial or free title. Tho' the latter poſſeſſions had at 
firſt been eſleemed inſinitely preferable, they were ſoon 
found, by the progreſſive changes introduced into public 
and private law, to be of a much inferior condition to 
the former. The poſſeſſors of a feudal territory, united 
by a regular ſubordination under one chieftain, and by 
the mutual attachments of the yaſſals, had the ſame ad- 
vantages oyer the proprietors of the other, which a diſ- 
ciplined army enjoys over a diſperſed multitude; and 
were enabled to commit with impunity all injuries on 
their defenceleſs neighbours. ' Every one, therefore, 
haſtened to ſeek that protection which he found ſo ne- 
ceſſary; and each allodial proprietor, reſigning his poſ- 
ſeſſions into the hands of the King, or of ſome” noble- 
man reſpected for power or valour, received them back 


with the condition of feudal ſervices i, which, tho' a 


burden ſomewhat grievous, brought him ample compen- 
ſation, by connecting him with the neighbouring pro- 
prietors, and placing him under the guardianſhip of a 
potent chieftain. The decay of the political government 
thus neceſſarily occaſioned the extenſion of the feudal : 
The kingdoms of Europe were univerſally divided into 
baronies, and theſe into inferior fiefs : And the attach- 
ment of vaſſals to their chieftain, which was at firſt an 
eſſential part of the German manners, was ſtill ſupported 
by the ſame cauſes from which it at firſt aroſe; the ne- 
ceſſity of mutual protection, and the continued inter- 
courſe, between che 8 _ * de, of n 
and ſervices. | 


Bur 8 was another n which dex. 
rated theſe feudal dependancies, and tended to connect 


II. 
— 


the vafſals with their ſuperior lord by an indiſſoluble 


pond of union. The northern conquerors, as well as 
Mareulf. Form. 47. apud Lindenbr. p. 1238. 


the 
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Appendix the more carly Greeks 104 Romans, eaibriced Aer 


which is unavoidable to all nations that have made ſlen- 


der advances in refinement ; and they every where united 


the civil juriſdiction with the military power. Law, in 
its commencement, was not an intricate ſcience, and 
was more governed by maxims of equity, which: ſeem 
obvious to common ſenſe, than by numerous and fubtile 
principles, applied to a variety of caſes by profound rea · 
ſonings from analogy. An officer, tho he. had. paſſed 
his life in the field, was able to determine all legal con- 
troverfies which could occur within the diſtrict committed 
to his charge; and his deciſions were the molt likely to 
meet with a prompt and ready obedience; from men who 
reſpected his perſon, and were accuſtomed to act under 
his command. The profit ariſing from puniſhments, 
which were then chiefly pecuniary, was another reaſon 
for his defiring to retain the judicial power ; and when his 
fief became hereditary, this authority, which was eſſential 
to it, was alfo tranſmitted to his poſterity, The counts 
and other magiſtrates, whoſe power was merely official, 

were tempted, in imitatio-» ne feudal lords, whom 
they reſembled in ſo m culars, to render their 
dignity perpetual and bexollitary 3 ; and in the decline of 
the regal power, they found no difficulty to make good 
their pretenfions. After this manner, the vaſt fabric of 
feudal fabordination became quite ſolid and comprehen- 
five ; it formed every where an eſſential part of the poli- 
tica} conſtitution ; and the Norman and other barons, 
who followed the _ fortunes of William, were ſo accuſ- 
tomed to it, that they could ſcarce form an idea of any 
other ſpecies « of civil government get 


bs: .. | The ideas of the 11 fo rooted, that even 
Lawyers, in thoſe ages, could not form a notion of any other conſtitu- 


tion. Rega, (ſays Bracton, lib, 2. cap. 34+) gued ex comitatibus & 
baronibus dicatar fe conflitutum, 
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Tax Saxons, who conquered. England, as they exter- Apr. 


"migazed the antient inhabitants, and were ſecured by the 


ſea againſt new invaders, found it leſs requiſite to main- 


tain themſelves in a military poſture ; and the quantity 
of land which they annexed to offices, ſeems to have 
been of ſmall value; and for that reaſon continued the 
longer in its original ſituation, and was always poſſeſſed 
during pleaſure by thoſe entruſted with the command. 
Theſe conditions were too precarious to atisfy the Nor- 
man- chieftains, who enjoyed more independant poſſeſſi- 
ons and juriſdictions in their own country 3 and Wil- 
liam was obliged, in the new diſtribution. of land, to 

copy the tenures, which were now become univerſal on 
the continent. England of a ſudden became a feudal 
kingdom ; and received all the advantages, and was 


expoſed to all the inconveniences, incident to that \pecies 


of civil polity... 


11. 


' AccoRDING. to the rencirles of the feudal rh the The feudal 
King was the ſupreme lord of the landed property; and govern- 


ment of 


all poſſeſſors, who enjoyed the fruits or revenue of any England. 


part of it, held theſe privileges, either mediately or i im- 
mediately, of him; and their property was conceived to 
be, in ſome degree, conditional . The land was ſtill 
apprehended to be a ſpecies of benefice, which was the 
original conception of a feudal property; and the vaſſal 
owed, in return for it, Rated ſervices to his baron, as 
the baron himſelf did for his land to the crown. The 
vaſſal was obliged to defend his baron in war; and the 
baton, at the head of his vaffals, was bound to fight in 
defence of the King and kingdom. But beſides. theſe 
military ſervices, which were caſual,. there were others 
impoſed of a civil nature, which were more conſtant and 


perpetual, 


| n Coke Comm, on Lit. p. I, 2. ad fe," + © © © Sortiner of 
orelk. p. 109. Smith de Rep, lib, 3. cap, 10. 
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Tux northern nations had no idea, that any man, 


3 — trained up to honour, or enured to arms, was ever to be 


governed, without his own conſent, by the abſolute will 


of another; or that the adminiſtration of juſtice was ever 
to be exercifed” by the private opinion of any one 


magiſtrate, without the concurrence of ſome other per- 
ſons, whole intereſt might induce them to check his ar. 


bitrary and iniquitous decifions. The King, therefore, 


when he found it neceflary to demand any ſervices 

of his barons or chief tenants, beyond what was due 
by their tenures, was obliged to aſſemble them, in order 
to procure their conſent : And when it was neceſſary to 
determine any controverſy among the barons themſelves, 


the queſtion muſt be diſcuſſed in their preſence, and be 


decided according to their opinion or advice. In theſe 
two circumftances of conſent and advice, conſiſted chiefly 
the civil ſervices of the ancient barons ; ; and theſe im- 
plied all the confiderable incidents of governments. In 


one view, the barons regarded this attendance as their 


principal privilege; in another, as a grievous burden, 
Fhat no momentous affairs could be tranſacted without 


their conſent and advice, was in general eſteemed the 


great ſecurity of their poſſeſſions and dignities; but as 
they reaped no immediate profit from their attendance at 
court, and were expoſed to great inconvenience and 
charge by an abſence from their own eſtates, every one 
Was glad to exempt himfelf from each particlar exertion 
of this power; and was pleaſed both that the call for 
that duty ſhould ſeldom return upon him, and that others 
ſhould undergo the burden in his ſtead, The King, on 


| the other hand, was uſually anxious, for ſeveral rea- 


ſons, that the aſſembly of the barons ſhould be full 
at every ſtated or caſual time of meeting: This at- 
tendance was the chief badge of their ſubordination to 

| r NY his 
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his crown, and drew them from that independance Approdix 


which they were apt to affect in their own caſtles 
and manors ; and where the meeting was thin or ill at- 
tended, its determinations had leſs authority, and were 
not followed 'by fo ready an obedience from the whole 
community. 

Tart caſe was the ſame with the barons in their 
courts as with the King in the ſupreme council of the 
nation. It was requiſite to aſſemble the vaſſals, in order 
to determine by their vote any queſtion which regarded 
the barony ; and they fat along with the chieftain in all 
trials, whether civil or criminal, which occurred within 
the limits of their Juriſdiction. Fhey were bound to 
pay ſurt and ſervice at the court. of their baron; and ag 
their tenure ' was military, and conſequently honour- 
able, they were admitted into his ſociety, and partook 
of his friendſhip. Thus, a kingdom was only conſi- 
dered as a great barony, and a barony as a ſmall king- 
dom. The barons were peers to each other in the na- 
tional council, and; in ſome degree, companions to the 
King: The vaſſals were peers to each other in the court 
of barony, and companions to their baron , 


Bur tho” this reſemblance fo far took place, the vaſ- 
fals, by the natural courſe of things, univerſally, in the 
feudal conſtitutions, fell into a greater ſubordination un- 
der the baron, than the baron himſelf under his ſove- 
reign; and theſe governments had a neceffary and infal- 
lible tendency to augment the power of the nobles 
The great chieftain, reſiding in his country. feat or caſtle, 
which he was commonly allowed to fortify, loſt, in's 
great meaſure, his connexion or acquaintance with the 
prince; and added every day new force to his autho- 


e Du Cange, Goff, in verb, Par. Chjac.. Cattmon, in Lib, Feud. 
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Appendix rity over the vaſſals of the barony. They received from 

* 1 him education in all military exerciſes: His hoſpitality 
invited them to live and enjoy ſociety in his hall: Their 
leiſure, which was great, made them perpetual retainers 
on his perſon, and partakers of his country ſports and 
amuſements: They had no means of gratifying their 
ambition but by making a figure in his train: 
His favour and countenance was their greateſt honour; 
His diſpleaſure expoſed them to contempt and igng- 
miny: And they felt every moment the neceſſity of 
bis protection, both in the controverſies which occur- 
red with other vaſſals, and what, was more material, 
in the daily inroads and injuries which were commit- 
ted” by the neighbouring barons. During the time of 
general war, the ſovereign, who marched at the head 
of his armies, and was the great protector of the ſtate, 
acquired always ſome acceſſion to his authority, which 
he loft during the intervals of peace and tranquillity 
But the looſe police incident to the feudal conſtitu- 
tions, maintained a perpetual, tho' ſecret hoſtility, be- 
tween the ſeveral members of the ſtate; and the vaſlal 
found no other means of ſecurity. againſt the injuries to 
which they were continually expoſed, but by cloſely 
adhering to their chieftain, and falling into a ſubmiſ- 
ſive dependance upon him. 

Ir the feudal government was ſo lie favourable to 
che true liberty even of the military vaſſal, it was fiil 
more deſtructiye of the independance and ſecurity of 
the other members of the ſtate, or what in a proper 
ſenſe we. call the people. A great part of them were 
erf, and lived in ſtate of abſolute ſlavery or villainage: 
The other inhabitants of the country paid their rent in 
ſervices which were in a great meaſure arbitrary, and 
they: could expect no redreſs of injuries in a court of 
barony from men who thought they had a right to 
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oppreſs and tyrannize over them: The towns were Appendix 


ſituated either within the demeſnes of the King, or 
the lands of the great Varons, and were almoſt en- 
tirely ſubjected to the abſolute will of their maſter. 
The languiſhing ſtate of commerce kept the inhabi- 
tants poor and contemptible; and the political inſtitu- 
tions were calculated to render that poverty perpe- 
tual. The barons and gentry, living in ruſtic plenty 
and hoſpitality, gave no encouragement to the arts, 
and had no demand for any of the more elaborate 
produce of manufactures: Every profeſſion was held 
in contempt but that of arms: And if any merchant 
or manufacturer roſe by induſtry and frugality to a 
degree of opulence, he found himſelf but - the more 
expoſed to injuries, from the envy and avidity of the 
military nobles, 


THzsE concurring cauſes gave the feudal govern- 
ments ſo ſtrong a biaſs towards ariſtocracy, that the 
royal authority was extremely eclipfed in all the Eu- 
ropean ſtates; and, inſtead of dreading the growth of 
monarchical power, we might rather expect, that the 
community would every where crumble into ſo many 
independant -baronies, and loſe the political union by 
which they were cemented. In elective monarchies, 
the event was commonly anſwerable to this expecta- 
tion; and the barons, gaining ground on every vacancy 
of the throne, raiſed - themſelves almoſt to a ſtate of 
ſovereignty, and ſacrificed to their power both the 
rights of the crown and the liberties of the people. 
But hereditary monarchies had a principle of; authority, 
which was not ſo eaſily ſubverted ; and there were ſe- 
veral cauſes, which ſtill maintained a degree of influ- 
ence in the hands of the ſovereign. 

Tax greateſt baron could never loſe view entirely 
of thoſe. principles of the dd conſtitution, which 
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bound him, as a vaſſal, to ſubmiſſion, and fidelity to- 
wards his prince ; becauſe he was every moment obliged 
to have recourſe to thoſe principles, in exacting hdelity 
and ſubmiſſion from his own vaſſals. The leſſer barons, 
finding that the annihilation of royal authority left them 
expoſed” without protection to the inſults and injuries of 
more potent neighbours, naturally adhered to the crown, 
and promoted the execution of general and equal laws, 
The people had ſtill a ſtronger intereſt to 'deſire the 


grandeur of the ſovereign ; and the King, being the le- 


gal magiſtrate, who ſuffered by every internal convul- 
ſion or oppreſſion, and who regarded the great nobles as 
his immediate rivals, aſſumed the ſalutary office of ge- 
neral guardian or protector of the commons. Beſides 
the prerogatives with which the law endowed him; his 
large demeſnes and numerous retainers rendered him, in 
one ſenſe, the greateſt baron of his kingdom ; and where 
he was poſſeſſed of perſonal vigor and ability (for his 
ſituation required theſe advantages) he was commonly 
able to preſerve his authority, and maintain his ſtation 


as head of the community, and the chief fountain of 


law and juſtice. 


Tas firſt Kings of the Norman race were favoured by 
another circumſtance, which preſerved them from theen- 
croachments of their barans. They were generals of 1 
conquering army, which was obliged to continue in: 
military poſture, and to maintain great ſubordination 
under their leader, in order to ſecure themſelves from 
the revolt of the numerous natives, whom they had be- 
reaved of all their properties and privileges. But tho 
this circumſtance ſupported the authority of William 
and his immediate ſucceſſors, and rendered them ex- 
tremely abſolute, it was loſt as ſoon as the Norman ba. 
rons began to coaleſce with the nation, to acquire a ſe- 


cuity in their poſſeſſions, and to fix their influenc 
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dver their vaſſals, tenants, and ſlaves. And the immenſe Appendix 


fortunes, which the Conqueror had beſtowed on his 
chief captains, ſerved to ſupport their independancy, and 
make them formidable to the ſovereign. 

_ He gave, for inſtance, to Hugh de Abrincis, his ſiſter's 
* the whole county of Cheſter, which he erected into 
a palatinate, and rendered by his grant almoſt indepen- 


dant of the crown 4. Robert earl of Mortaigne had 973 


manors and lordſhips: Allan earl of Brittany and Rich- 
mond, 442: Odo, biſhop of Baieux, 439: Geoffrey, 
biſhop of Coutance, 280: Walter Giffard, earl of 
Buckingham, 107 *; William, earl Warrenne, 298, 
beſides 28 towns or hamlets in Yorkſhire *: Todenei» 
81 * ; Roger Bigod, 123: Robert, earl of Ewe, 119 * 
Roger Mortimer, 132, beſides ſeveral hamlets : Robert 
de Stafford, 130: Walter de Eurus, earl of Saliſbury, 
46 ©: Geoffrey de Mandeville, 118 4: Richard de Clare, 
171*: Hugh de Beauchamp, 47 f: Baldwin de Ridvers, 
1645: Henry de Ferrers, 222 *; William de Percy, 
119 1: Norman d'Arcy, 33,*. Sir Henry Spelman 
computes, that in the large county of Norfolk, there 
were not, in the Conqueror's time, above HAT pro- 
prietors of land i. Men, poſſeſſed of ſuch princely revenues 
and juriſdictions, could not long be retained in the rank 
of ſubjects. The great earl Warrenne, in a ſubſequent 


' 9 Cambd, in Cheſh, Spel. Oloſſ. in verb. Comes Palatinus. 


Brady Hiſt, p. 198, 200. Tr s Order, Vital. 

t Dugd. Bar. vol. i, p. 60. from Domeſday-book, us Id. p. 74. 
* Id. p. 111, 112. Y Id, p. 132. 2 Id. p. 136. 
2 Id. p. 138, d 14. p. 156. © Id. p. 474. 

4 Dugd. Bar. vol, i. p. 200. from Domeſday-book, 

Id. p. 207. f Id. p, 223. | 8 Id. p. 254. 

h Id. p. 257. i 1d. 269. 


E Id. p. 369. It is remarkable that this family of d' Arcy, with 
that of Windfor, ſeems to be the only male deſcendants of any of the 
Conqueror's barons now remaining among the Peers. 


| Spel. Gloff. in verb, Domeſday. | | | 
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_ reizn, when he was queſtioned concerning his right to 
| the lands which he poſſeſſed, drew his ſword, which he 
produced as his title; adding that William the Baſtard 
did not conquer the kingdom himſelf ; but that the bas 
rons, and his anceſtor among the reſt, were joint adven- 
turers in the enterprize u. 
The feudal © THE ſupreme legiſlative power of England was lodged 
parliament. in the King and great council, or what was afterwards 
called the parliament. It is not doubted but the arch- 
biſhops, biſhops, and moſt conſiderable abbots were con- 
ſtituent members of this council. They ſat by a double 
title: By preſcription, as having always poſſeſſed that 
privilege, thro* the whole Saxon period, from the firſt 
eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity ; and by their right of ba- 
ronage, as holding of the King in capite by military ſer- 
vice, Theſe two titles of the prelates were never accu- 
rately diſtinguiſhed. When the uſurpations of the church 
had riſen to ſuch a height, as to make the biſhops affect 
a ſeparate dominion, and regard their ſeat in parliament 
as a degradation of their epiſcopal dignity ; the King 
inſiſted, that they were barons, and on that account, 
_ obliged, by the genera] principles of the feudal law, to 
attend on him in his great councils *. Yet there ſtill re- 
'mained ſome practices, which ſuppoſed their title to be 
derived merely from antient poſſeſſion: When a biſhop 
was elected, he ſat in parliament. before the, King had 
made him reſtitution of his temporalities; and during 
the vacancy of a ſee, the guardian of the ſpiritualities 
was ſummoned to attend along with the biſhops. 

THe barons were another conſtituent part of the great 
council of the nation. Theſe held immediately of ths 
crown by a military tenure : They were the - moſt ho- 
nourable members of the ſtate, and had a right to be 


m Dugd. Bar. vol. i. p. 79. Id. Origenes Jaridictaler, p. 13. 


a Spel. Gloſſ. in verb, Baro. 
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conſulted in all public deliberations: They were the im- Appendix 
mediate vaſſals of the crown, and owed as a ſervice their " 
attendance in the court of their ſupreme lord. A re- 
ſolution, taken, without their conſent, was likely to be but 
ill executed : And no determination of any cauſe or con- 
troverſy among them had any validity, where the vote 
and adyice of the whole body did not concur. The dig- 
nity of earl or count was official and territorial, as well 
as hereditary ; and as all the earls. were alſo barons, they 
were conſidered as military vaſlals of the crown, were 
admitted in that capacity into the general council, and 
formed the moſt honourable and powerful branch of it. 
Bur there was another claſs of the immediate military 
tenants of the crown, equally numerous with the barons, 
the tenants in captite by knights ſervice; and theſe, however 
inferior in power or property, held by a tenure, which 
was equally honourable as that of the others, A barony 
was commonly compoſed of ſeveral knights fees: and 
tho' the number ſeems not to have been exactly defined, 
ſeldom conſiſted of leſs than forty hydes of land ® : But 
where a man held of the King only one or two knights 
fees, he was ſtill an immediate vaſſal of the King, and 
as ſuch had a title to have a ſeat in the general councils. 
But as this attendance was uſually efteemed a burthen, 
and one too great for a man of ſlender fortune to bear 
conſtantly ; it is probable, that tho he had a title, if he 
pleaſed, to be admitted, he was not obliged by any pe- 
nalty, like the barons, to pay a regular attendance, All 
the immediate military tenants of the crown amounted 
not fully to 700, when Domeſday book was framed; 
and as the members were well pleaſed, on any pretext, 
to excuſe themſelves from attendance, the allembly was | | 


© wwe c—_ we. * Wl 


© Four hydes made one knights fee : The relief of a barony was 
twelve times greater than that of a knight's fee; whence we may con- 

1 jecture its value, Spelm, Gloff. in verb, Feodum, 
I 3 never 


Appendix never likely on any occaſion to become too numerous 
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for the diſpatch of public buſineſs. 


So far the nature of a general council or antient par- 


liament is determined without any doubt or controverſy. 

The only queſtion ſeems to be with regard to the com- 
mons, or the repreſentatives of counties and boroughs ; 
whether they were alſo, in more early times, conſtituent 
parts of parliament? This queſtion was once diſputed in 
England with great acrimony ; but ſuch is the force of 
time and evidence, that they can ſometimes prevail even 
over faction, and the queſtion ſeems, by general canſent, 
and even by their own, to be at laſt, determined againſt 
the ruling party. It is agreed that the commons were no 
part of the great council, till ſome ages after the con- 
queſt; and that the military tenants alone of the crown 
compoſed that ſupreme and legiſlative aſſembly. 


Tux vaſſals of a baron were by their tenure immedi- 
ately dependant on him, owed attendance at his court, 
and paid all their duty to the King, thro' that depend- 


ance which their lord was obliged by his tenure to 


acknowledge to his ſovereign and ſuperior, Their land, 
comprehended in the barony, was repreſented in parlia- 
ment by the baron himſelf, who was ſuppoſed, accard- 
ing to the fictions of the feudal law, to poſſeſs the di- 


rect property of it; and it would have been deemed in- 


congruous to give it any ather repreſentation. They 
ſtood in the ſame capacity to him, that he and the other 
barons did to the King: The former were peers of the 
barony; the latter were pęers of the realm: The vaſſals 
poſſeſſed à ſubordinate rank within their diſtrict; the 
baron enjoyed a ſupreme dignity in the great aſſembly: 
They were in ſome degree his companions at home ; he 
the King's companion in the court: And nothing can 
be more evidently repugnant to all feudal ideas, and to 


(hat ** ſubordination, which was eſſential to thoſe 
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antient inſtitutions, than to imagine that the King would 
apply either for the advice or conſent of men, who were 
of a rank or order ſo much inferior, and whoſe duty was 
immediately paid to the meſne lord, that was interpoſed 
between them and the throne ?. 

Ir it be unreaſonable to think, that the vaſſals of a 
barony, tho' their tenure was military and noble and 
honourable, were eyer ſummoned to give their opinion 
in national councils; much leſs can it be ſuppoſed, that 
the tradeſmen or inhabitants of boroughs, whoſe con- 
dition was ſtill ſo much inferior, would be admitted to 
that privilege. It appears from Domeſday, that the bo- 
roughs were, at the time of the conqueſt, ſcarce more 
than country villages; and that the inhabitants lived in 
entire dependance on the King or great lords, and were 
of a ſtation little better than fervile 24. They were not 
then ſo much as incorporated; they formed no commu- 
nity; were not regarded as a body politic; and being 
really nothing but a number of low dependant tradeſmen, 


living, without any particular civil tie, in neighbour- 


hood together, were incapable of being repreſented in the 
ſtates of the kingdom. Even in France, a country, 
which made more early advances in arts and civility than 
England, the firſt corporation is ſixty years poſterior to 
the conqueſt under the duke of Normandy; and the 
erecting theſe communities was an invention of Lewis 
the Groſs to free the people from ſlavery under the lords, 


and to give them protection, by means of certain privi- 


leges and a feparate juriſdiction . An antient French 
author calls them a new and wicked device, to procure 
liberty to ſlaves, and encourage them in ſhaking off the 


P Spelm. Gloſſ. in verb. Baro. 1 Liber homo antientiy 
fignified a gentleman: For ſcarce any one beſide was entirely free. 
Bpelm; Gloſſ. in verbo. , r Du Cange's Gloſſ. in verb, com- 


une, communitas, 


14 | dominion 
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Appendix 


dominion of their maſters * The famous charter, as it 
is called, of the Conqueror to the city of London, tho' 


granted at a time when he aſſumed the appearance of 


gentleneſs and lenity, is nothing but a letter of protec- 
tion, and a declaration that the citizens ſhould not be 
treated as ſlaves *. By the Engliſh feudal law, the ſu- 
perior lord was prohibited to marry his female ward to a 
burgeſs or a villain a; ſo near were theſe two ranks eſ- 
teemed to each other, and ſo much inferior to the nobi- 
lity and gentry. Beſides poſſeſſing the. advantages of 
birth, riches, civil powers and privileges; the nobles and 
gentlemen alone were armed ; a circumſtance, which 
gave them a mighty ſuperiority, in an age when nothing 
but the military profeſſion was honourable, and when 
the looſe execution of laws gave ſo much encourage. 
ment to open violence, and rendered it ſo deciſive in all 
diſputes and controverſies x. | 

THe great ſimilarity among all the feudal govern- 
ments of Europe is well known to every man, that has 
any acquaintance with antient hiſtory ; and the antiqua- 
rians of all foreign countries, where the queſtion was 
neyer embaraſſed by party diſputes, have allowed, that 
the commons were very late in being admitted to a 
ſhare in the legiſlative power. In Normandy particularly, 
whoſe conſtitution was molt likely to be William's mo- 
del in raifing his new fabric of the Engliſh government, 
the ſtates were entirely compoſed of the clergy and nobi- 
lity; and the firſt incorporated boroughs or communities 
of that dutchy were Roiien and Falaiſe, which enjoyed 
their privileges by a grant of Philip Auguſtus in the 
year 1207 J. All the antient Engliſh hiſtorians, when 


s Guibertus de vita ſua, lib, 3. cap. 7. t Stat. of Merton, 
1236, cap. 6. u Holingſhed, vol. iii. p. 15. 
x Madox's Baron. Angl. p. 19. Y Norman, Du Cheſnii, 


p- 1066. Du Carge Gloff, in verb, compung, 
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they mention the great council of the nation, call it 2 
an aſſembly of the baronage, nobility or great men; and 
none of their expreſſions, tho' ſeveral hundred paſſages 

might be produced, can, without the utmoſt violence, 

be tortured to a meaning, which will admit the com- 

mons to be conſtituent members of that body . The 

magna charta of King John provides, that no tax or ſcu- 

tage ſhould be impoſed but by the conſent of the great 

council; and for more ſecurity, it enumerates the per- 

ſons intitled to a ſeat in that council, the prelates and 
immediate tenants of the crown, without any mention 

of the commons: An authority ſo full, certain and ex- 

plicite, that nothing but the zeal of party could ever 

have procured credit to any contrary ſyſtem. 


Ir was probably the example of the French barons 
which firſt emboldened the Engliſh to require greater in- 
dependance from their ſovereign: It is alſo probable, that 
the boroughs and corporations of England were eſta- 
bliſhed in imitation of thoſe of France. It may, there- 
fore, be propoſed, as no unlikely conjecture, that both 
the privileges of the peers and the liberty of the com- 
mons were originally the growth of that country, 

In antient times, men were very little ſolicitous to 
obtain a place in the legiſlative aſſemblies; and rather 
regarded their attendance as a burden, which was not 
| compenſated by any return of profit or honour, propor- 
tioned to the trouble and expence, The only reaſon of 
inſtituting thoſe public councils, was ; on the part of 


. the ſubject, that they deſired ſome ſecurity from the at- 
8 tempts of arbitrary power; and on the part of the ſove - 
en | : 

Sometimes the hiſtorians mention the people, populus, as a part of 
on, the parliament: But they always mean the laity, in oppoſition to the 
Bf clergy. Sometimes, the word, communitas, is found ; but it always 
nii, 


means communitas baronagi!, Theſe Pojnts are clearly proved by 
Dr. Brady. 


1ey reign, 
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Appendix reign, that he deſpaired of governing men of ſuch in- 
ES dependant ſpirits without their own conſent and concur. 
| rence.” But the commons, or the inhabitants of boroughs, 
had not as yet reached ſuch a degree of conſideration, as 
to deſire ſecurity againſt their prince, or to imagine, that, 
even if they were aſſembled in a repreſentative body, they 
had power or rank ſufficient to enforce it. The only 
protection, which they aſpired to, was againſt the imme- 
diate violence and injuſtice of their fellow-citizens ; and 
this advantage each of them looked for, from the courts 
ol juſtice, or from the authority of ſome great lord, to 
whom; by law or his own choice, he was attached. On 
the other hand, the ſovereign was ſufficiently aſſured of 
obedience in. the whole community, if he procured the 
concurrence of the nobles ; nor had he reaſon to appre- 
hend, that any order of the ſtate could reſiſt his and their 
united authority, The military ſub-vaſlals could enter- 
| tain no idea of oppoſing both their prince and their ſu- 
periors : The burgeſſes and tradeſmen could much leſs 
aſpire to ſuch a thought: And thus, even if hiſtory were 
filent on that head, we have reaſon to conclude, from 
the known ſituation of mankind during theſe ages, that 
the commons were never admitted as members of the le. 

gillative body. 


F 


Tux executive power of the Anglo-Norman govern- 
ment was lodged in the King; and beſides the Rated 
meetings of the national council at the three great feſti- 

vals of Chriſtmas, Eaſter, and Whitſuntide , he was 
accuſtomed, on any ſudden exigence, to ſummon them 
together. He could at his pleaſure command the at- 
tendance of his barons and their vaſſals, in which con- 
ſiſted the military force of the kingdom; and could em- 
ploy them, during forty days, either in reſiſting a foreign 


=” SS & £& Gf ia is... 


2 Pugd, Orig, Jurid. P. 15. Spel, Gloff, in verbo parliamentum, 
* enemy, 
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enemy, or reducing his rebellious ſubjects. And what Appendix 
was of great importance, the whole judicial power was * 
ultimately in his hands, and was exerciſed by officers and 

miniſters of his appointment. 


Tus general plan of the Anglo-Norman government Judicial 
was, that the court of barony was appointed to decide Pet. 
ſuch controverſies as aroſe between the ſeveral vaſlals 
or ſubjects of the ſame barony; the hundred-court 
and county-court, which were ftill continued as 
during the Saxon times b, to judge between the 
ſubjects of different baronies ©; and the curia Regis or 
King's court, to give ſentence among the barons them- 
ſelves 4. But this plan, tho' ſimple, was attended with 
ſome circumſtances, which, being derived from a very 
extenſive authority, aſſumed by the Conqueror, contri- 
buted to the encreaſe of the royal prerogative ; and while 
the ſtate was not diſturbed by arms, reduced every order 
of the community to ſome degree of dependance and 
ſubordination, 


b Ang, Saera, vol. i. p. 334, Kc. Dugd. Orig. Jurid, p. 27. 29. 
Madox Hiſt, of Exch. p. 75, 76. Spelm. Oloſſ. in verbo hundred. 

© None of the feudal governments in Europe had ſuch inſtitutiong 
as the county courts, which the great authority of the Conqueror ſtill 
retained from the Saxon cuſtoms, All the freeholders of the county, 
even the greateſt barons, were obliged to attend the fheriffs in theſe 
courts, and to affiſt him in the adminiftration. of juſtice. By this 
means, they received frequent and ſenſible admonitions of their depen- 
dance on the King or ſupreme magiſtrate : They formed a kind of com- 
munity with their fellow barons and freeholders ; They were often 
drawn from their individual and jndependant ftate, peculiar to the feu- 
t- dal ſyſtem; and were made members of a political body: And per- 
n- haps, this inſtitution of county - courts in England has had greater effects 
* en the government, than hay yet been diſtinctly pointed out by hif- 
torians or traced by antiquaries. The barons were never able to free 
themſelves from this attendance on the ſheriffs and itinerant juſtices till 
the reign of Henry 111, | 
; © Brady Pref, 143. 
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| Appendix Tus King himſelf often fat in his court, which al- 
ways attended his perſon -: He there heard cauſes. and 


pronounced ſentence *, and tho' he was aſſiſted by the ad- 
vice of the other members, it is not to be imagined that 
a deciſion could eaſily be obtained contrary to his incli- 
nation or opinion. In his abſence the chief juſticiary 
preſided, who was the firſt magiſtrate i in the ſtate, and a 
kind of vice-roy, on whom depended all the civil affairs 
of the kingdom z, The other chief officers of the 
crown, the conftable, mareſchal, ſeneſchal, chamber- 
lain, treaſurer, and chancellor d, were members, toge- 
ther with ſuch feudal barons as thought proper to attend, 
and the barons of the Exchequer, who at firſt were alſo 
feudal barons, appointed by the King !. This court, 
which was ſometimes called the King's court, ſome- 
times the court of Exchequer, judged in all cauſes, civil 
and criminal, and comprehended the vchole baſineſs, 
which is now ſhared out among four courts, the Chan- 
cery, the King's Bench, the Common Pleas, and the 
Exchequer *. 
SUCH an accumulation of powers was itſelf a great 
ſource of authority, and rendered the juriſdiction of the 


court terrible to all the ſubjects; but the turn, which 


judicial trials took ſoon after the Conqueſt, ſerved ſtil 
more to encreaſe its authority, and to augment the royal 
prerogatives. William, among the other violent changes, 
- which he attempted and effected, had introduced the 
Norman law into England i, had ordered all pleadings 


e Madox Hiſt. of- Exch. p- 103. 
f Bracton, lib. 3. cap. 9. Gt. cap. To. . 
t Spel. Gloff. in verb. juſficiariet. | 
D Madox. Hiſt. Exch. p. 27. 29. 33. 38. 47. 54. The Norman 
introduced the practice of ſealing charters; and the chancellol's officy 
was to keep the Great Seal. Ingulph Dugd. p. 33, 34+ 
i Madox. Hiſt, of the Exch. p. 134, 135. Gerv. Dorob, p 1387 
& Madox. Hiſt. of the Exch. p. 56. 70. „ 


? Dial, de Scac, p. 30. apud Madox. Hiſt. of the Exchequer 
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to be in that tongue, and had interwoven with the Eng- . 
liſh juriſprudence, all the maxims and principles, which 
the Normans, more advanced in cultivation, and natu- * — 
rally litigious, were accuſtomed to obſerve in the diſtri- 
bution of juſtice. Law now became a ſcience, which at 
firſt fell entirely into the hands of the Normans; and 
which, even after it was communicated to the Engliſh, 
required ſo much ſtudy and application, that the laity, in 
thoſe ignorant ages, were incapable of attaining it, and 
it was a myſtery almoſt ſolely confined to the-clergy, and 
chiefly to the monks'®, The great officers of the 
ctown and the feudal barons, who were military men, 
found themſelves unfit to penetrate into thoſe obſcuritics z 
and tho they were intitled to a ſeat in the ſupreme judica- 
ture, the buſineſs of the court was wholly managed by 
the chief juſticiary and the law barons, who were men 
appointed by the Kingꝭ and entirely at his diſpoſal a. This 
natural courſe of things was forwarded: by the multipli- 
city of buſineſs, which flowed. into that court, and 
which daily augmented by the appeals from all the ſub- 
ordinate judicatures of the kingdom. | 
In the Saxon times, no appeal was ie in the | 
King's court, except upon the denial or delay of juſtice 
by the inferior © courts; and the ſame practice was ſtill 
| obſerved in moſt of the feudal kingdoms of Europe. 
But the great power of the Conqueror eſtabliſhed at firſt 
in England an authority, which-the monatchs in France 
os WY vere not able to attain till the reign of St. Lewis, who 
lived near two centuries after: He empowered his court 
to receive appeals both from the courts of barony and the 
WH county-courts, and by that means brought the adminiſ- 
tration of juſtice ultimately into the hands of the — 
fico WY reign . And leſt the expence or trouble of a journey 


% * Malmef. lib, 4. p. 123 1 Dugd, Orig. Jurid. p. 25. 
. dor. Hit, of the Exch. p. 63. Olav. lib, 12, cap, 1. J. LI. 
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Appendix to court ſhould diſcourage ſuitors, and make them a- 

u.  quieſce in the deciſion of the inferior judicatures, itine- 

rant judges were afterwards eſtabliſhed, who made their 

circuits thro' the kingdom, and tried all cauſes, that 
were brought before them v. By this. expedient, the 

Courts of barony. were kept in awe, and if they ſtill pre. 

ſerved ſome influence, it was only from the apprehenſi 

ons which the vaſſals might entertain of diſobliging their 

ſuperior, by appealing from his court. But the county. 

courts were much diſeredited; and as the freeholden 

were found ignorant of the intricate principles and forms 

of the new law, the lawyers gradually. brought. all. by- 

| fineſs before the King's judges, and abandoned the an- 

tient ſimple and popular judicature. After this manner 

the formalities of juſtice, which, tho" they appear ted. 

ous and cumberſome, are found requiſite: to the ſupport 

of liberty in all monarchical governments, proved at fir, Wl | 

by a combination of cauſes, very advantageous to che 

___ authority in England, | | 

= FuE power of the Norman kings was alſo mbþck fup ; 

evenue of 

the crown, ported by a great revenue; and by a revenue, that v] 

fixed, perpetual, and independant of the ſubject. The 

people, without betaking themſglyes.,to arms, had .no 

check upon the King, and no regular ſecurity for the due 
diſtribution of juſtice, In thoſe days of violence, ma 

ny inſtances of oppreſſion paſſed unheeded ; and wer 

ſoon after openly pleaded as precedents, which it vu 


Hen, 1. $ 37. apud Wilkins, p. 248. Fitz- Stephens, p- 36. Cotes 
Comment. on the ſtatute of Marlbridge, cap. 20. 
b Madox. Hiſt. of the Exch, p. 83, 84. roo, Gerv. Dorob, 
p- 1410. What made the Anglo-Norman barons more readily ſobmil 
to appeals from their court to the King's court of Exchequer, wa, 
their being accuſtomed to like appeals in Normandy to the ducal court 
of exchequer, See Gilbert's Hiſtory of the exchequer, p. 1, 2. 5 tho 
the author thinks it doubtful, whether the Norman cours was not rather 


copied fromthe Engliſh, p. 6, 
— 
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unlawful to diſpute or controul. Princes and miniſters Appendix 
were too ignorant to be themſelves ſenſible of the advan- a 1. 
tages attending an equitable adminiſtration; and there 
was no eſtabliſned council or aſſembly which could 

protect the people, and, by withdrawing ſupplies, regu- 

larly and peaceably admoniſh the King of his N 

enſure the execution of the laws. 


Tas firſt, branch of the King's ſtated revenue was [the 
royal demeſnes or crown-lands, which were very exten- 
ſive, and comprehended, beſide a great number of ma- | 
nors, moſt of the chief cities of the kingdom. It was 
eſtabliſhed by law, that the King could alienate no part 
of his demeſne, and that he himſelf, or his ſucceſſor, 
could, at any time, reſume ſuch donations 1: But this 
law was never regularly obſerved ; which happily: ren- 
dered in time the crown ſomewhat more dependant, 'The 
rent of the crown-lands, conſidered merely as ſo much | | 
riches, ' was a ſource of power: The influence of the | ; 

| 
| 


King over his'tenants and the inhabitants of his towns, 
increaſed this power: But the other numerous branches 
of his revenue, beſides ſupplying his treaſury, gave, by 
their very nature, a great latitude to arbitrary autho- 
rity, and were a ſupport of the prerogative; as will 
appear from an enumeration of them. [ 
Tae King was never content with the ſtated rents, 
but levied heavy tailliages at pleaſure on the inhabitants 
both of town. and country, who lived within his de- 
meſne. All bargains of ſale, in order to prevent theft, 
being prohibited, except in boroughs and public markets, 
rob, Wi he pretended to exact tolls on all goods which were 
bin Bi there ſold . He ſeized two hogſheads, one before and 
one behind the maſt, from every veſſel that imported 
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4 Fleta, lib, 1, cap. 8, 77. lib, 3. cap, 6, F 3. BraQton, lib, 2, cap. 5. | 
? LL, Will. x, cap. 61, s Madox, p. 530. g 
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wine. All goods paid to his cuſtoms a proportional part 


of their value :: Paſſage over bridges and on rivers was 


loaded with tolls at pleaſure »: And tho? the boroughs 
by degrees bought the liberty of farming theſe 'impo- 
ditions, yet the revenue profited. by theſe bargains, ney 
ſums were often exacted for the renewal and confirma- 


tion of the privileges x, and the * were thus bel 


in perpetual dependance. 

Svcn was the ſituation of the inhabitants within th 
royal demeſnes. But the poſſeſſors of land, or the mi- 
litary tenants, tho they were better protected, both 
by law, and by the great privilege. of carrying arms, 
were, from the nature of their tenures, much expoſed 
to the inroads of power, and poſſeſſed not what we ſhould 
eſteem in our age a very durable ſecurity. The Con- 
queror granted by his laws, that the barons ſhould be 
obliged. to pay nothing beyond their ſtated ſervices !; 
except a reaſonable aid to ranſom his perſon if he were 
taken in war, to make his eldeſt ſon a knight, and to 
marry his eldeſt daughter. What ſhould, on theſe oc- 
caſions, be deemed a reaſonable aid, was not deter- 
mined; and the demeids of E N were * far dil- 


cretionary. 7 
Trz King could eder in Wr kh + erw wy” 


- ance of his vaſſals, that is, of all the landed proprie- 


tors; and if they declined the ſervice, they were obliged 
to pay him a compoſition in money, which was called 
a ſcutage. The ſum was, during ſome reigns, very 
precarious and uncertain ; it was ſometimes levied with- 


t Msdox, p. 329. This author ſays a fifteenth, But it is not eafy 


to reconcile this account to other authorities, 
u Madox, p. 529. | x Madox's Hiſt, of « Exch. p. 275 


276, 277, u. k. Will, Cong 5 55- 
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out allowing the vaſſal 'the liberty of perſonal ſervice * ; Appendix 
and it was an uſual artifice of the King to pretend an = 
expedition, that he might be intitled to levy the ſcutage 
from his military tenants. Danegelt was another ſpecies 
of land-tax levied by the early Norman kings, atbitra- 
rily, and contrary to the Jaws of the Conqueror . Mo- 
neyage was alſo a general land-tax of the ſame nature, 
levied by the two firſt Norman kings, and aboliſhed by 
the charter of Henry I. > It was a ſhilling paid every 
three years by each hearth, to induce the King not to 
uſe his prerogative of debaſing the coin. Indeed, it ap- 
pears from that charter, that, tho* the Conqueror had 
granted his military tenants an immunity from all taxes 
and tailliages, he and his ſon William had never thought 
themſelves bound to obſerve that rule, but had levied im- 
poſitions at pleaſure on all the landed eſtates of the king- 
dom. The utmoſt that Henry grants, is, that the land 
cultivated by the military tenant himſelf ſhall not be fo 
burdened; but he reſerves the power of taxing the far- 
mers: And as it is known, that Henry's charter was 
never obſerved in any one article, we may be aſſured, 
that this prince and his ſucceſſors retracted even this 
ſmall indulgence, and levied arbitrary impoſitions on all 
me lands of all their ſubjects. Theſe taxes were ſome- 
times very heavy; fince Malmeſbury tells us, that, in 
* the reign of Willjam Rufus, the farmers, on account of 
ted WY dem, abanedond tillage, and a famine enſued. e. 
en Tux eſcheats were a great branch both of power and 
ch: of revenue to the King, eſpecially during the firſt reigns 
after the conqueſt. In default of deſcendants from the 
al firſt baron, his land reyerted to the crown, and conti- 
| nually augmented the King's poſſeſſions, The prince 


* Geryaſe de Tilbury, p. 25. 2 Madox's Hiſt, of the Exch, 
p. 475. d Matth. Paris, p. 38. © So allo Chron. Abh. 


out Rt. Petri de Burgo, p. 35. Knyghtop, p „2366. 
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* 2 had indeed by law a power of alienating theſe eſcheats; 
but by this means he enjoyed an opportunity of eſtabliſh. 
ing the fortunes of his friends and ſervants, and thereby 
enlarging his authority. Sometimes he retained dew 
his own hands, and they were gradually confounded: with 
his royal demeſnes, and became difficult to be diſtin- 
guiſhed from them. This eonfuſion is probably the rea- 

ſon why the King en the ner of alienating his 
demeſnes. 210 51 ERS 315419 goil 
Hour befides 10 * default of heirs, thoſe which 
A Life from crimes or breach of duty towards the ſupe- 
rior lord 0 were very frequent in antient times. If the 
vaſſal, being thrice ſummoned: to attend his ſyperior' 
court, and de fealty, neglected or refuſed obedience, he 
ſorfeited all title to his lands 4. If he denied his tenure, 
or refuſed his ſervice, he was expoſed to the ſame pe- 
nalty . Where he ſold his eſtate without licence, fron 
his lord i, or if he ſold it upon any other tenure or titl 
than that by which he himſelf held it 5, he loſt all right 
to it. The adhering to his. Jord's, enemies d, ,deſerting 
him in war i, betraying his ſecrets *, debauching hi 
wife or his nearer relations i, ar even uſing indecent l- 
berties with them n, might be puniſhed. by forfeiture 
The higher crimes, rapes, robbery, murder, burning 
houſes, &c. were called felony; and being jnterpreted 


want of fidelity to his lord, made him loſe, his fef 


Even were the felan was vaſſal to a baron, tho his 
immediate lord enjoyed the, forfeiture, the King , might 
retain n of his eſtate during a FR: POO 


4 Hottom. de Feud. Diſp, cap. 48.col. 286. 139 Lib Feud, ik 
3+ tit. 1.; bb, 4. tit. 21, 39, Es f Lib. Feud, lib, I, Bt. 2 

$ Lib, Feud, lib. 4. tit. 44. * Id. lib. 3 . tit. 3 

i Id. lib. 4. tit. 14, 21. * Id. lib 4. tit. 8 

1 14. lib. 1. tit. 14, 21. m 14, lib, x, tit. "he 


n gpelm. Gloſf. in verb. Fe/onig. 


right 
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right of ſpoiling and deſtroying it, unleſs the baron paid Appendix 
him a reaſonable compoſition 9. We have not here enu- , *** 
merated all the ſpecies of felonies, or, of crimes by which 
forfeiture was incurred: We have ſaid enough to prove, 

that the poſſeſſion of feudal property was antiently ſome- 

what precarious, and that the primary idea was never 
entirely loſt, of its being a kind of fee or benefice.. 

WHEN a baron died, the King immediately took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the eſtate ; and the heir, before he recovered his 
right, was obliged to make application to the crown, to 
defire that he might be admitted to do homage for his 
land, and to pay a compoſition to the King. This com- 

poſition was not at firſt fixed by law, at leaſt by prac- 
tice: The King was often very exorbitant in his de- 
mands, and _ 3 of the land till they were com- 
plied with. 

Ix the heir was a minor, the King retained the dds 
profit of the eſtate till his majority; and might grant 
what ſum he thought proper for the education and main - 
tenance of the young baron. This practice was alſo 
founded on the notion, that a fief was a benefice, and 
that, while the heir could not perform his military ſer- 
vices, the revenue devolved to the ſuperior, who em- 
ployed another in his place. It is obvious, that a great 
proportion of the landed property muſt, by means of 
this device, be continually in the hands of the prince, 
and that all the noble families were thereby held in con- 
tinual dependance. When the King granted the ward- 
10 BY © thip of a rich heir to any one, he had the opportunity of 
enriching a favourite or miniſter : If he ſold it, he was 
thereby able to levy a conſiderable ſum of money. Simon 
de Mountfort paid Henry III. 10,000 marks, an im- 


rio _- K 2 menſg 
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arge. menſe ſunt in thoſe days, for the wardſhip of —_ 
de Umfreville v. 

Ir the heir was a female, the King was entitled to a 
fer her any huſband of her rank he thought | proper; ati 
if ſhe refuſed him, ſhe forfeited her land; Even a male 
heir could not marry without the royal conſent, and it 
was uſual for men to pay large ſums for the liberty of 

* making their own choice in marriage 2. No man could 
diſpoſe of his land, either by ſale or will, without the 
conſent of his ſuperior. The poſſeſſor was never con- 
ſidered as full proprietor: He was ſtill a kind of bene- 
ficiary ; and could not oblige. his ſuperior to en 
any vaſſal, who was not agreeable to him. 5 

Fixes, amerciaments, and oblatas, as they were cal 
led, were another conſiderable branch of the royal power 
and revenue, The antient records of the exchequet, 

which are ſtill preſerved, give ſurprizing accounts of the 
numerous fines and amergiaments levied in thoſe days ', 

and of the ſtrange inventions fallen upon to exact mo- 

ney from the ſubject. It appears, that the old kings of 
England put themſelves entirely on the footing of the 
barbarous eaſtern princes, whom no man muſt, approach 
without a preſent, who fell all their good offices, and 

who intrude themſelves into every buſineſs, that they 

may have a pretence of extorting money, Even juſtice 

was avowedly bought and ſold ; the King's court itſelf 

tho” the ſupreme judicature of the kingdom, was open 

| to none that brought not large preſents to the King ; 
| | the bribes given for the expedition, delay *, ſuſpenſion 
| and, doubtleſs, for the perverſion of juſtice, were en? 
tered in the public regiſters of the royal revenue, and res 

main as monuments of the perpetual iniquity and 1 


. RYE ATS4 


} Magox's Ritt of the Exch, P. 223. - | 4 1d, p. 300. 
7 1d. p. 372. 8 3 Hift, of Exch. p. 274, 309. 
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tanny of the times. The barons of the exchequer, for 


inſtance; the firſt nobility of the Kingdom, were not 
aſhamed to inſert, as an article in their records, that the 


dealt with t; the borough of Yarmouth, that the King's 
charters, which they bave for their liberties, might not 
be violated a; Richafd, ſon of Gilbert, for the King's 
helping him to recover his debt from the Jews *; Setlo, 


his defence; in caſe he was accuſed of a certain homi- 
cide 7; Walter de Burton for free law, if accuſed of 
make another :; Robert de Eſſart, for having an in- 
queſt to find der Roger, the butcher, and Wace 


county of Norfolk paid a ſum, that they might be fairly 


n 


ſon of Terlavaſton, that he might be permitted to make 


x and Humphrey, accuſed him of robbery and theft out of 
J envy and ill-will, or not-; William Buhuſt for having 
0 an inqueſt to find whether he was accuſed of the death 
„ of one Godwin out of ill- will or for juſt cauſe d. I have 
1 ſelected theſe few inſtances from a great number of a 
of like kind, which Madox had ſelected from a ſtill greater 
de number, preſerved in the antjene rolls of the exche- 
ch KH 

nd SomeTIMEs the party Kitigunt proffered the King a 
ey certain portion, a half, a third, a fourth, payable out of 
ce the debts, which he, as the executor of juſtice, ſhould 
1, WH fit him in recovering . Theophania de Weſtland 
en agreed to pay the half of 212 marks, that ſhe might 
4 rwcover that ſum againſt James de Fughleſton :; Solomon 
"ts the Jew engaged to pay one mark out of every ſeven 


that he ſhould recover againſt Hugh de la Hoſe *; Ni- 
colas Morrel promiſed co pay ſixty pound, that the earl 
of Flanders might be diſtrained to pay him 343 pound, 


t Madox's Hiſt, of Exch. p. 293. Id. ibid. * Id. p. 296. 
He paid 200 marks, a great ſum in thoſe days. Y Id. p. 496. 

® Id, ibid, 4 1d. p. 298. d Id. p. 303. 

© Chap. xii, 1d. p. 311. d. ibid, 1d. p. 79, 313. 
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LA was to be paid out of the firſt money that Nicholas 


ſhould re&over of the earl 5. | 

Tk King, as he aſſumed the entire power over trade, 
was to be paid for a permiſſion to exerciſe commerce or 
induſtry of any kind d. Hugh Oiſel paid 400 marks for 
liberty to trade in England i: Nigel de Havene gave fifty 
marks for the partnerſhip in merchandize which he had 
with Gervaſe de Hanton &: The men of Worceſter paid 
100 ſhillings, that they might have the liberty of ſelling 
and buying dyed cloth, as formerly !: Several other towns 
paid for a like liberty a. The commerce indeed of the 
kingdom was ſo much given up to the King, that he 
erected gilds, corporations, and monopolies, where-ever 
he pleaſed; and levied ſums tay: * excluſive pri- 
vileges vs. 

THERE were no . ſo ſimall as to 5d baſes the 
King's attention. Henry, ſon of Arthur, gave ten dogs, 
to have a recognition againſt the counteſs of Copland 
for one knight's fee. Roger, ſon of Nicholas, gave 
twenty lampreys and twenty ſhads for an inqueſt to find, 
whether Gilbert, ſon of Alured, gave to Roger 200 
muttons to obtain his confirmation for certain lands, or 
whether Roger took them from him by violence“: 
Geoffrey Fitz- Pierre, the chief juſticiary, gave two good 
Norway hawks, that Walter le Madine might have leave 
to export an hundred weight o of cheeſe out t of the vg 
dominions , 

I.rx is amuſing to remark the ſtrange buſineſs in which 
the King ſometimes interfered, and never without a pre- 
ſent: The wife of Hugh de Neville gave the King 200 


s Madox's Hiſt, of Exch. p. 312, h id. p. 323. 
i 1d. ibid. E Ibid. p. 323. 1 1d, p. 324. m Id. ibid. 
a Id. p. 232, 233, &c. o Id. p. 208, P Id, p- 305. 
4 Id. p- 325. | 


hens, 


N58; 


L 


and ſhe brought with her two ſureties, who anſwered 
each for an hundred hens. It is probable that her huſ-, 
band was a priſoner, which debarred her having acceſs to 
him. The abbot of Rucford paid ten marks, for leave 


to erect houſes and place men upon his land near Wel- 


hang, in order to ſecure his wood there from being 


ſtolen *: Hugh, archdeacon of Wells, gave one tun of 
wine for leave to carry 600 ſumms of corn whither he 


would :: Peter de Perariis gave twenty marks for leave 
to ſalt fiſhes, as Peter Chevalier uſed to do . 
Tae King's protection and good offices of every kind 
were bought and "fold? ' Robert Griſlet paid twenty 
marks of ſilver, that the King would help him againſt 
the earl of Mortaigne in à certain plea *: Robert de Cun- 


det gave thirty marks of ſilver, that the K ing would 
bring him to an accord with the biſhop of Lincoln 7: 


Ralph de Breckham gave a hawk, that the King would 
protect him z; and this is a very frequent reaſon for pay- 
ments: * ſon of Ordgar, gave a Norway hawk, 
to have the King's requeſt tothe King of Norway to let 
him have his borther Gagard's chattels *: Richard de 
Neville gave twenty palfteys ,to obtain' the King s re- 
queſt to Iſolda Biſet, that ſhe would take him for a huſ- 
band d: Roger Fitz-Walter gave three good palfreys to 
have the King's letter to Roger Bertram's mother, that 
ſhe! ſnould marry him: Eling, the dean, paid 100 
marks, that his whore and his children might be let out 
upon bail 4: The biſhop of Wincheſter gave one tun 
of good wine for his not putting the King in mind to 


give a girdle to the counteſs of Albemarle © : Robert de 
Veaux gave five of the beſt palfreys, that the King 


" Madox's Hiſt, of Exch. p. 326. Id. ibid. t Id. p. 320. 

U Id. p. 326. * Id, p. 329. Id. p. 330. Id. p. 332. 

3 1d. ibid. d Id. p. 333. I did. p- 333. 4 Id. p. 342. 
Pro babenda amica ſua & filiis, Ce. Id. p. 352. 
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ix would hold his tongue about Henry Pinel's wife f. There 


are in the records of exchequer many other ſingular in- 
ſtances of a like nature 5. It will however be juſt to 
remark, that the ſame ridiculous practices and dangerous 
abuſes prevailed in Normandy, and probably in all the 
other ſtates of Europe . England was not in this 
reſpect more barbarous than its neighbours. 


TuxEsxE iniquitous practices of the Norman kings v were 
fo well known, that on the death of Hugh Bigod, in the 
reign of Henry II. the beſt and moſt juſt of theſe prin» 
ces, the eldeſt ſon and the widow of this nobleman came 


- f Madox, ibid. Ut Rex taceret de uxore Henrici Pinel. | 
s We ſhall gratify the reader's curiofity by ſubjoining a few more inflan- 
ces from Madox, p. 332. Hugh Oiſel was to give the King two robes 
of a good green colour, to have the King's letters patent to the mer- 
chants of Flanders with a requeſt to render him 1000 marks, which he 
loſt in Flanders, The abbot of Hyde paid thirty marks, to have the 
King's letters of requeſt to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, to remove 
certain monks that were againſt the abbot. Roger de Trihanton paid 
twenty marks and a palfrey, to have the King's requeſt to Richard de 
Umfreville to give him his fiſter to wife, and to the fiſter, that ſhe 
would accept of him for a huſband: William de Cheveringworth 
paid five marks, to have the King's letter to the abbot of Perſore, to 
let him enjoy peaceably his tythes as formerly : Matthew de Hereford, 
clerk, paid ten marks for a letter of requeſt to the biſhop of Landaff, 
to let him enjoy peaceably his church of Schenfrith : Andrew Nevlon 
gave three Flemith caps, for the King's fequeſt to the prior of Chike- 
ſand, for petformance of an agreement made between them : Henry de 
Fontibus gave a Lombardy horſe of value, to have the King's requeſt te 
Henry Fitz - Hervey, that he would give him his daughter to wife: Roger, 
ſon of Nicholas, promiſed all the lampreys he could get, to have the 
King's requeſt to earl William Mareſhal, that he would grant him the 
manor of Langeford at Ferm. The burgeſſes of Glocefter promiſed 
300 lampreys, that they might not be diſtrained to find the priſoners of 
PoiQou with neceſſaries, unleſs they pleaſed, Id. p. 352. Jordan, ſon 
of Reginald, paid twenty marks to have the King's requeſt to Will, 
Painel, that he would grant him the land of Mill Nierenuit,' and the 
cuſtody of his heirs 3 and if Jordan obtained the fame, he was to pay 
the twenty marks, otherwiſe not, 1d. p. 333. u Id. p. 359 
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1, ſhow the great power as well as the licentiouſneſs 
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to court, and ſtrove, by proffering large preſents to the 
King, each of them to acquire paſſeſſion of that rich in- 
heritance. The King was ſo equitable as to order the 
cauſe to be tried by the great council! but in the mean 
time, he ſcized into his own hands all the money and 
treaſures of the deceaſed l. Peter of Blois, a judicious, 
and even an elegant writer for that age, gives a pathetic 
deſcription of the venality of juſtice and the oppreſſions 
of the poor, under the reign of Henry: and he ſcruples 
not to complain to the king himſelf of theſe abuſes *. 
We may judge what the caſe would be under the govern- 
ment of worſe princes. The articles of enquiry concern- 
ing the conduct of ſheriffs, which Henry promulgated in 


of theſe officers l. 


AMERCIAMENTS or fines for crimes and treſpaſſes were 
another conſiderable branch of the royal revenue =, Moſt 
crimes were atoned for by money ; the fines impoſed were 
not limited by any rule or ſtatute ; and frequently occa- 
ſioned the total ruin of the perſon, even for the ſlighteſt 
treſpaſſes. The foreſt-laws, particularly, were a great 
ſource of oppreſhon. The king poſſeſſed ſixty- eight fo- 
reſts, thirteen chaces, and ſeven hundred and eighty-one 


Appendix 
II. * 


— 


parks, in different parts of England a; and conſidering 


the extreme paſſion of the Engliſh and Normans for hunt- 
ing, theſe were ſo many ſnares laid for the people, by 
which they were allured into treſpaſſes, and brought with- 
in the reach of arbitrary and rigorous laws, which the 


ing had thought proper by his own authority to enadt. 


Bur the moſt barefaced acts of tyranny and oppreſſion 
were thoſe practiſed againſt the Jews, who were entirely 


| Bened, Abb, p. 180, 181. 
x Petri Blef. Epiſt. 95. apud Bibl. Patrum, tom. 24. p. 2014. 
Hoveden Chron. Gerv. p. 1410, m Madox, chap. xiv. 
2 Spelm, Cloſſ. in verbo Forefta, 
out 
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out of the protection of law, were extremely odioug: 
to the bigotry of the people, and were abandoned to the 
immeaſurable rapacity of the King and his miniſters. Be. 


ſides many other indignities, to which they were conti. 


— 


- 


Commerce, 


nually expoſed, it appears, that they were once all 
thrown into priſon, and the ſum of 66,000 marks exact. 
ed for their liberty : At another time, Iſaae the Jey 
paid alone 5 100 marks ? ; Brun, 3000 marks 4; Jurnet 
2000; Bennet, 500: At another, Licorica, * hes of 
David the Jew of Oxford, was required: to pay 6000 
marks; and ſhe was delivered over to ſix of the richeſt 
and diſcreeteſt Jews of England, who were to anſwer for 
the ſum . Henry III. borrowed 5000 marks of the earl 
of Cornwal ; and for his repayment affigned him over all 
the Jews of England:. The revenue arifing from exac- 
tions upon this nation was ſo confiderable, that there was 
a particular court of exchequer ſet apart for managing it! 
We may judge of the low ſtate of commerce among the 
Engliſh, when the Jews, notwithſtanditig all theſe op- 
preſſions, could fill find their account in trading among 
them, and lending them money. And as the improve. 
ments of agticulture were alſo much checked, both 9% 
the immenſe poſſeſſions of the nobility, and by the prees- 
rious ſtate of feudal property; it appears, that induſtiij 
of no kind could then have place in the kingdom v. 
II is aſſerted by Sir Harry Spellman *, as an'undoubted 
truth, that, Uuribg Une reigns of the firſt Win Low 


21530 10 onen 


® Madox Hiſt. of the Exch, p. 151. This happened in the *. 


King John. F 1d. p- 53. 4 ld. p. 153- 7 Id. b. 2 


Id p. 156. t Id. chap. vii. 

We learn from the extracts given us of Domeſday by Brady in ki 
Treatiſe of Boroughs, that almoſt all the boroughs of Englaod had ſul 
fered in the ſhock of the Conqueſt, and had decayed, extremely betwers 
the death of the Conſeſſor, and the time when Domeſday was framed. 


* Gloſf, in verb, judicium Dei. 
CC 
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ces, every edict of the king, iſſued with the conſent of = 
his privy; council, had the full force of law. But the ba- L 5 
rons ſurely were not ſo paſſive as to entruſt a power, W * 
tirely arbitrary and deſpotic, into the hands of the fove- 
reign. It only appears, that the conſtitution had not 
fred any preciſe boundaries to the royal power'; that the 
right of iſſuing proclamations on any emergence and of 
exacting obedience to them, a right which was always 
ſuppoſed "inherent in the crown, is very difficult to be 
diſtinguiſhed from a legiſlative authority ; that the extreme 
imperfection of the antient laws, and the ſudden exigen- 
cies, which often occurred in ſuch turbulent govern- 
ments, obliged the- prince to exert frequently the latent 
powers of his prerogative ; that he naturally proceeded, 
from the acquieſcence of the people, to aſſume, in many 
particulars of moment, an authority, from which he had 
excluded himſelf by expreſs ſtatutes, charters or conceſ- 
ſions, and which was, in the main, repugnant to the ge- 
neral genius of the conſtitution; and that the lives, the 
perſonal liberty, and the properties of all his ſubjects were 


F es 


ve- leis ſecured by law againſt the exertion of his arbitrary 
authority, than by the independant power and private 
es- connexions of each individual. It appears from the 
great charter itſelf, that not only John, a tyrannical 


prince, and Richard, a violent one, but their father, 
Henry, under whoſe reign the prevalence of groſs abuſes 
is the leaſt to be ſuſpected, was accuſtomed, from his ſole 
authority, without proceſs of law, to impriſon, baniſh 
u a and attaint the freemen of his kingdom. 


' A GREAT baron, in antient times, conſidered himſelf 
n tis as a kind of ſovereign within his territory; and was at- 
l tended with courtiers and dependants more zealouſly at- 
wers tached to him than the miniſters of ſtate and the great of- 


ficers were commonly to their ſovereign. He often main- 
' tained 


= 


1 
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Ha tained in his court the parade of royalty, by eſtabliſhing 


II. 


a juſticiary, conſtable, mareſchal, chamberlain, ſeneſchal, 


— and chancellor, and affigning to each of theſe officers a 


5 *. 7 * 


The 


Church. 


ſeparate province and command. He was uſually very 
aſſiduous in exerciſing his juriſdiction; and took ſuch de: 
light in that image of ſovereignty, that it was found ne- 
ceſſary to reſtrain his activity, and prohibit him by law 


from holding courts too frequently 7. It is not to be 


doubted, that the example, ſet him by the prince, of a 
mercenary and ſordid extortion, would be faithfully co- 
pied; and that all his good and bad offices, his juſtice 
and injuſtice, were equally -put to fale. He had the 
power, with the king's conſent, to exact talliages even 
from the free-citizens who lived within his barony ; and 
as his neceſſities made him rapacious, his authority. was 
uſually found to be more oppreſſive and tyrannical than 


that of the ſovereign . He was ever engaged in heredi- 


tary or perſonal animoſities or confederacies with his 
neighbours, and often gave protection to all deſperate ad- 
venturers and criminals, who could be uſeful in ſerving 
his violent purpoſes. He was able alone, in times of 
tranquillity, to obſtruct the execution of juſtice within 
his territories; and by combining with a few malcontent 
barons of high rank and power, he could throw the 
whole ſtate into convulſions. . And on the whole, tho 


the royal authority was confined within bounds, and of- 
ten within very narrow ones, yet the check was irregu- 


Hr, and often the ſource of great diſorders; and it was 
not derived from the liberty of the people, but from. the 


military power of many petty tyrants, who were.equally 


dangerous to the prince and oppreſſive to the, ſubject. 


Tux power of the church was another rampart againſt 


royal authority 3 but this defence was alſo the cauſe of 


many miſchiefs and inconveniencies. The ien 


7 Dugd, Jurid. Orig. p. 46, = Madox, Hiſt, of Exch. p. 520. 
| | clergy, 
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lence as the barons ; but as they pretended to a total in- 


ſelves with the appearances of religion, they proved, in 
one reſpect, an obſtruction to the ſettlement of the king- 
dom, and to the regular execution of the laws. The 
policy of the conqueror was in this particular liable to 
ſome exception. He augmented the ſuperſtitious vene- 
ration for Rome, to which that age was ſo much in- 
clined ; and he broke thoſe bands of connexion, which, 
in the Saxon times, had preſerved an union between the 
hy and the clerical orders. He prohibited the biſhops to 
ſit in the county=courts 3 he allowed eccleſiaſtical cauſes 
to be tried only in ſpiritual courts -; and he fo much 
exalted the power of the clergy, 'that of 60,215 knights 
fees, into which he divided England, he placed! no * 
than 28, or 5 under the, church d. 


lay: A practice, which is hurtful by producing and 
maintaining an unequal diviſion of private property; but 
is advantageous, in another reſpect, by accuſtoming the 
people to a preference in favour of the eldeſt ſon, and 
thereby preventing a partition or diſputed ſucceſſion in 
the monarchy, The Normans introduced the uſe of fir- | 
names, which tend to preſerye the knowledge of families 
and pedigrees ; as do. alſo, the diſtinction of coats of 
arms, which came in vogue about the time of king Ri- 
chard. They aboliſhed none of the old abſurd methods 
of trial, by the croſs or ordeal ; and they added a new 
abſurdity, that by ſingle combat *, which became a 


char. Will, apud Wilkins, p. 230. Spel, Cone. vol. ii, p. 14. 

d Spel. Gloſſ: in verb. manus mortua, We are not to imagine, as 
fome have done, that the church poſſeſſed Jands in this proportion, but 
al that they and their vaffals enjoyed ſuch a Ir part of 


the landed property, 
e LL, Will. p. 68. 


clergy, perhaps, were not fo prone to immediate vio- 48 8 


dependance on the ſtate, and could always cover them- 


Tux right of primogeniture came in with the feudal ci lawn. 
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9 regular part of juriſprudence, and was conducted with al 


— 


f 


the order, method, devotion and ſolemnity'imaginable«, 
The ideas of chivalry alſo ſeem to have been imported by 
the Normans : No traces of theſe fantaſtic notions are 


to be found among the plain and ruſtic Saxons: The 
Manners, feudal inſtitutions, by raiſing a ſet of men to a kind 


ſovereign dignity, rendering perſonal ſtrength and valor 
ſo requiſite, and making every knight and baron'his'own 


protector and avenger, begot that military pride and 
ſenſe of honour, which, being cultivated and embelliſh. 


ed by the poets and romance writers of the age, ended 
in chivalry.” The virtuous knight fought not only in hi 


" own'quarrel ; but in that of the innocent, the helpleſs, 
and above all, of the fair, whom he ſuppoſed to be for 


ever under the guardianſhip of his valiant arm. The un- 
.courteous knight, who, from his caſtle, [exerciſed rob- 
bery on travellers, and committed violence on virgins, 
was the object of his perpetual indignation; and he pit 
dim to death, without ſcruple or trial or appeal, whete- 
ever he met with him. The great independance of men 
made perſonal honour and fidelity the chief tie among 
them; ; and rendered it the capital virtue of every true 


knight, or genuine profeſſor of chivalry. The ſolemni- 
ties of ſingle combat, as eſtabliſhed by law, baniſhedthe 


notion of every thing unfair or unequal in rencounten; 
and maintained an appearance of courteſy between the 
combarants, till the moment of their engagement. The 


credulity of the age graſted on this ſtock the notion af 
giants, ee ieee, rele-, and's thouſand wWon⸗ 


82 
4 


| a Spel. Gloſ. in verb, campus. The Jaſt CO ol theſe duels wi 
in the 15th of Eliz, So long did that abſurdity remain. 

en all legal ſingle combats, it was part of the champion' s oath 
that he carried not about him any herb, ſpell, or inchantment, by 


t which he might procure victory. Dugd. as N p- 82 4 
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ders which, Rill multiplied during the times of the Cru- A 


ſades ; when men, returning from fo great a diſtance, uſed 


by the revival of learning, they left modern gallantry 
and the paint of honour, which ſtill maintain; their in- 
fluence,, and are the genuine offspring of thoſe. e 
affectations. 

Tus conceſſion of the great charter, or «other its Full 
eſtabliſhment (for there was a conſiderable interval be- 
tween the one and the other) gave riſe, by degrees, to 


a new ſpecies of government, and introduced ſome order 


and juſtice into the adminiſtration. The enſuing ſcenes 
of our hiſtory are therefore. ſomewhat different from-the 
preceding. Yet the great charter contained no eſtabliſh- 
ment. of new courts, magiſtrates, ot ſenates, nor aboli- 
tion of the old. It introduced no new, diſtribution of 
the powers of the commonwealth, and no innovation in 
the political or public law of the kingdom. It only 


guarded, and that merely by verbal clauſes, againſt ſuch 


tyrannical practices as are incompatible: with civilized 


government, and, if they become very frequent, are in- 
compatible with all government. The barbatous licence 


of the kings, and perhaps of. the nobles, was thenceforth 


ſomewhat more reſtrained: Men acquired ſome more 
ſecurity for their properties and their liberties: And go- 


vernment approached a, little nearer to that end, for 
which it was originally inſtituted, the diſtribution of ju- 
ſtice, and the equal protection of the citizens. Acts of 
violence and iniquity in the crown, which before were 


only deemed i injuries to individuals, and were hazardous 
chiefly in proportion to the number, power, and dignity 


of the perſons affected by them, were now regarded, in 
ſome 


Arn 


the liberty of impoſing every fiction on their believing 3 
audience. Theſe ideas of chivalry infected the writings, 
converſation, and behaviour of men, during, ſome ages; 
and even after they were, in a great degree, baniſhed 
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eke ſome degree, as public i injuries, and as infringements of 

a a charter, calculated for general fecurity. And thus, the 

—— eſtabliſnment of the Great Charter, without ſeeming any. 

wuoiiſe to innovate in the diſtribution of political power, be 
came a * of 2 in the 9 a 
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CHAP. XII 
HENRY III. 
Alban of the — — General ER ON — 
Death of the Protector — Some commotions— Hu- 
bert de Burgh diſplaced —The biſhop of Wincheſter 
miniſter-----King*s partiality to foreigners —Grie- 
vances — Ecclęſiaſtical grievances Earl of 


Cornwal elected king of the Romans —Diſcontent of 


the barons —— Simon de Mountfort earl of Lei- 
ceſter— Proviſions of Oxford ——Uſurpatton of the 
barons Prince Edward Civil wars of the 
barons Reference to the king of France. Re- 
newal of the civil wars---Battle of Lewes---Houſe 
of Commons---Battle of Eveſham and death of Lei- 
- cefter---Settlement of the government---Death—and 


character of the king — Miſcellaneous tranſactions of 


_ this reign. 


. and improve, invent methods by which they fa- 
cilitate their reaſonings ; and employing general theo- 
rems, are enabled to comprehend in a few propoſitions 
an infinite number of inferences and concluſions, , Hiſ- 
tory alſo, being a collection of facts which are multiply- 
ing without end, is obliged to adopt ſuch arts of abridge- 
ment, to retain the more material events, and to drop all 
the minute circumſtances, which are only intereſting 
during the time, or to the perſons engaged in the tranſ- 
actions. This truth is no where more evident than with 


regard to the reign, upon which we are going to enter. 
Vox. II. L | What 


OST ſciences, in proportion as they encreaſe c H Ap. 


X11, 


— 
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CHAP, What mortal could have the patience to write or read a 
— long detail of ſuch frivolous events as thoſe with which 
1216. it is filled, or attend to a tedious narrative which would 

follow, thro' a ſeries of fifty ſix years, the caprices and 


3 weakneſſes of ſo mean a prince as Henry? The chief 

n | * . 

"die reaſon, why proteſtant writers have been ſo anxious to 
- WK ſpread out the incidents of this reign, is in order to ex- 


poſe the rapacity, ambition, and artifices of the court of 
Rome, and to prove, that the great dignitaries of the 
catholic church, while they pretended to have nothing 
in view hut the ſalvation of ſouls, had bent all their at- 
tention to the acquiſition of riches, and were reſtrained 

by no ſenſe of juſtice or honour, in the purſuit of that 
great object f, But this concluſion would readily be 
allowed them, tho' it were not illuſtrated by ſuch a de- 
tail of unintereſting incidents; and follows indeed, by an 
evident neceſſity, from the very ſituation, in which that 
church was placed with regard to the reſt of Europe, 
For beſides that all eccleſiaſtical power, as it can always 
cover its operations under a cloak of ſanctity, and at- 
| tacks men on the ſide where they dare not employ their 

_ . reaſon, lies. leſs under controul t an civil government; 
beſides this general cauſe, I ſay, the Pope and his cour- 
tiers were foreigners to moſt of the churches which they 
governed; they could not poſſibly have Any other object 
but to pillage the provinces for preſent gain ; "and 1 
they lived at a diſtance, they would be little awed by 


ſhame or remorſe, in practiſing every lucrative expedient 
which was ſuggeſted to them. England being one of the 
moſt remote provinces, attached to the Romifh*kierarchy, 
as well as one of the richeſt, and the mot prone to ſoper- 
ſtition, felt ſeverely during this reign, while. its, patience 
was not yet fully exhauſted, the influence. of theſe. cau- 
ſes; and we ſhall often have occaſion to touch curſorily 


f M. Paris, p. 623, 
upon 


the head of the armies, and conſequently, during a ſtate 
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vpon fuch incidents. But we ſhall not attempt to com- C 55 4 . 
prehend every tuanſaction tranſmitted to us; and till the 
end of the reign, when the events become more memo- 1216. 
rable, we ſhall not always obſerve an exact chronolo- 
gical order in our narration. 
= 


Taz earl of Pembroke, who, at the time of J ohn's 
death, was mariſchal of England, was by his office at 


of civil wars and convulſions, at the head of the ſtate ; 
and it happened fortunately for the young monarch, 

and for the nation, that the power could not have« been 
intruſted into more able and more faithful hands. This 
nobleman, who had maintained his loyalty unſhaken to 
John during the loweſt fortune of that monarch, deter- 


; mined to ſupport the authority of the infant princez and 


he was not diſmayed with the number and violence of 


his enemies. Senſible, that Henry, according to the 


prejudices of the times, would not be deemed ſovereign, 


till crowned and anointed by a churchman; he immedi- 
_ ately carried the young prince to Gloceſter, where the ce- 28th Od. 
remony of coronation was performed, in the preſence of 


Gualo, the legate, and a very few noblemen, by the bi- 
ſhops of Wincheſter and Bath 8. As the concurrence 
of the papal authority was requiſite to ſupport the tot- 


; tering throne, Henry was obliged to ſwear fealty to the 


Pope, and renew that homage, to which his father . had 


already ſubjected the kingdom >: And in order to en- 
large the authority of Pembroke, and give him a more 


regular and legal title to it, a general council of the 
barons Was ſoon after ſummoned at Briſtol, where that 11th Nov. 


nobleman was choſen protector of the IIs 


© M. Paris, p. 200, Hiſt, Croyſ. Cont. p. 474. w. Heming. 
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PEMBROKE, that he might reconcile all men to the 
government of his pupil, made him grant anew a charter 
of liberties, which, tho' moſtly copied from the former 
conceſſions; extorted from John, contains ſome altera- 
tions, which may be deemed remarkable. The full pri- 
vilege of elections in the clergy, granted by John the 
former King, was not confirmed, nor the liberty of go- 
ing out of the kingdom, without the royal conſent : 
Whence we may conjecture; that Pembroke and the 
barons, Jealous of the eccleſiaſtical power, were deſirous 
of renewing the King's claim to iſſue a conge d'elire to 
the monks and chapters; and thought it requiſite to put 
ſome check on the frequent appeals to Rome. But what 
may chiefly ſurprize us is, that the obligation, to which 
John had ſubjected himſelf, of obtaining the conſent of 
the great council before he levied any aids or ſcutages 
from the nation, was'omitted ; -and this article was even 
declared hard and ſevere, and was expreſsly left to future 
deliberation, But we muſt conſider, - that, tho” this li- 
mitation may perhaps appear to us the moſt momentous 
in the whole charter of John, it was not regarded in that 
light by the antient barons, Who were more jealous of 
particular acts of violence in the crown than of ſuch ge- 
neral impoſitions, which, unleſs they were evidently 
reaſonable and neceſſary, could ſcarce, without a gene- 
ral conſent, be levied upon men, who had arms in their 


hands, and who could repel any act of oppreſſion, by 


which they were all immediately affected. We accord- 
ingly find, that Henry, in the courſe of his reign, while 


he gave frequent occaſions for complaint, with regard to 


the violations of the great charter, never once attempt- 
ed, by his mere will, to levy any aids or ſcutages; 
though he was oſten reduced to great W and 


® Rymer, vol. 1. p. 215. 5 
Was 


reren gg 


was refuſed ſupplies by his people. So much eaſier was CHAP. 
it for him to tranſgreſs the law, when individuals alone 
were affected, than even to exert his acknowledged pre- 1216. 
rogatives, where the intereſt of the whole body was 
concerned. 

Tuls charter was again confirmed by the King'i in the 
enſuing year, with the addition of ſome articles to pre- 
vent the oppreſſions of ſheriffs : And alſo with an addi- 
tional charter af foreſts, a circumſtance of great moment 
in thoſe ages, when hunting was ſo much the occupation 
of the nobility, and when the King comprehended fo 
conſiderable à part of the kingdom within his foreſts, 
which he governed by peculiar and arbitrary laws. All 
the foreſts, which had been encloſed ſince the reign of 
Henry the ſecond, were deſaforeſted; and new peram- 
bulations were appointed for that purpoſe : Offences in 
the foreſts were declared to be no longer capital ; but 
puniſhable by fines, impriſonments, and more gentle 
penalties: And all the proprietors of land recovered the 


power of Talon: and uſing their own wood at their 
pleaſure. 


| Tnus, theſe famous charters were brought very nearly 
to the ſhape, in which they have ever ſince ſtood ; and 
they were, during many generations, the darling of the 
whole Engliſh” nation, and eſteemed the moſt ſacred 
rampart to national liberty and independance. As they 
ſecured the rights of all orders of men, they were re- 
garded with a jealous eye by all, and became the baſis, 
in a manner, of the Engliſh monarchy, and a kind of | 
original contract, which both limited the authority of | 

the King, and enſured the conditional allegiance of his | 
ſubjects. Tho' often violated, they were ftill claimed | 
and recalled by the nobility and people; and as no pre- 
cedents were ſuppoſed valid, that- infringed them, they | 
rather acquired, than loſt authority, from the frequent | 
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attempts, made againſt them in ſeveral ages, by regal 
and arbitrary power. | 

Wu Pembroke, by renewing and confirming the 
great charter, gave fo much ſatisfaction and ſecurity to 
the nation in general, he alſo applied himſelf ſucceſsfully 
to individuals; and wrote letters, in the King's name, 
to all the malecontent barons; in which he re- 
preſented to them, that whatever jealouſy and animoſity 
they might have entertained againſt the late King, 2 
young prince, the lineal heir of their antient monarchs, 
had now ſucceeded to the throne, without ſucceeding 
either to the reſentments or principles of his predeceſſor: 
That the deſperate expedient, which they had employed, 


of calling in a foreign potentate, had, happily for them 


as well as for the nation, failed of entire ſucceſs, and it 


was ſtill in their power, by a quick return to their duty, 


to reſtore the independence of the kingdom, and to ſe- 


cure that liberty, for which they ſo zealouſly contended: 


That as all paſt offences of the barons were now buried 


in oblivion, they ought, on their part, to forget their 


complaints againſt their late ſovereign, who, if he had 
been any wiſe blameable in his conduct, had left to his 


ſon the ſalutary warning, to avoid the paths, which had 


led to ſuch fatal extremities: And that having now ob- 
tained a charter for their liberties, it was their intereſt 


to ſhew, by their conduct, that that acquiſition was not 


incompatible with their allegjance, and that the rights of 
King and people, ſo far from being hoſtile and oppolite, 


mi ight mutually ſupport and ſuſtain each other d. 


TuksE conſiderations, enfarced by. the character of 


conſtancy and fidelity, which Pembroke had ever main- 
tained, had a mighty influence on the barens ; and the 
moſt of them began ſecretly to negotiate with him, and 


many of them openly returned to their duty. The difh- 


d Rymer, vol. 1. P. 215, Brady's App. No, 143. 
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dence, which Lewis diſcovered of their fidelity, for- CH NAP. 
warded- this general propenſion towards the King; and XII. - 
when the French prince refuſed the government of the 1216. 


caſtle of Hertford to Robert Fitz- Walter, who had been 
ſo active againſt the late King, and who claimed that 
fortreſs as his right and property, they all plainly ſaw, 
that the Engliſh were excluded from every truſt, and 
that foreigners had engroſſed all the confidence and af- 
ſection of their new ſovereign . The excommunication 
too, denounced by the legate, againſt all Lewis's adhe- 
rents, failed not, in the turn which mens diſpoſitions 
had taken, to operate a mighty effect upon them; and 
they were eaſily perſuaded to conſider a cauſe as impious 
and profane, for which they had already entertained an 
unſurmountable averſion 2. Tho' Lewis made a journey 
to France, and brought over freſh ſuccours from that 
kingdom e, he found, on his return, that his party was 
ſtill more er by the deſertion of his Engliſh con- 
federates, and that the death of John, had, contrary to 
his expectation, given an incurable blow to his cauſe. 


The earls of Saliſbury, Arundel, and Warrenne, toge- 


ther with William Mareſhal, eldeſt ſon of the protector, 
had embraced Henry's party; and every Engliſh noble- 
man was plainly watching an opportunity of returning 
to his allegiance. ' Pembroke was ſo much ſtrengthened 
by theſe acceſſions, that he ventured to inveſt Mount-ſo- 
rel; tho?, upon the approach of the count de Perche 
with the French army, he deſiſted from his enterprize, 
and raiſed the ſiege f. The count de Perche, elated 
with this ſucceſs; marched to Lincoln; and being ad- 
_ mitted into the town, he began to attack the caſtle, 

RO he ſoon — to extremity. The protector 


TOON, M, Paris p. 200, 202, 4 M. Paris, p. 200, M. Weſt, 
p. 277, * Chron, Dunſt, vol, I: p. 79. M. Weſt. 1860 
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attempts, made againſt them in ſeveral ages, by _ 
and arbitrary power. 

Wu Pembroke, by renewing and confirming the 
great charter, gave ſo much ſatisfaction and pore: A to 
the nation in general, he alſo applied himſelf ſucceſsfully 
to individuals; and wrote letters, in the King's name, 
to all the malecontent barons; in which he re- 
preſented to them, that whatever jealouſy and animoſity 
they might have entertained againſt the late King, 2 
young prince, the lineal heir of their antient monarchs, 
had now ſucceeded to the throne, without ſueceeding 
either to the reſentments or principles of his predeceſſor: 
That the deſperate expedient, which they had employed, 


of calling in a foreign potentate, had, happily for them 


as well as for the nation, failed of entire ſucceſs, and it 


was ſtill in their power, by a quick return to their duty, 


to reſtore the independence of the kingdom, and to ſe- 
cure that liberty, for which they ſo zealouſly contended: 
That as all paſt offences of the barons were now buried 
in oblivion, they ought, on their part, to forget their 


complaints againſt their late ſovereign, who, if he had 
been any wiſe blameable in his conduct, had left to his 


ſon the ſalutary warning, to avoid the paths, which had 


led to ſuch fatal extremities: And that having now ob- 
tained a charter for their liberties, it was their intereſt 


to ſhew, by their conduct, that that acquiſition was not 


incompatible with their allegiance, and that the rights of 
King and people, ſo far from being hoſtile and oppoſite, 


might mutually ſupport and ſuſtain each other b. 


TuEsE conſiderations, enfarced by the charter of 
conſtancy and fidelity, which Pembroke had ever main- 


tained, had'a mighty influence on the barons; and the 


moſt of them began ſecretly to negotiate with him, and 
many of them openly returned to their duty. The difh- 
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dence, which Kent diſcovered of their fidelity, for- C — "hy | 


warded- this general propenſion towards the King; and 
when the French prince refuſed the government of the 
caſtle of Hertford to Robert Fitz-Walter, who had been 
ſo active againſt the late King, and who claimed that 
fortreſs as his right and property, they all plainly ſaw, 
that the Engliſh were excluded from every truſt, and 
that foreigners had engroſſed all the confidence and af- 
ſection of their new ſovereign . The excommunication 
too, denounced by the legate, againſt all Lewis's adhe- 
rents,- failed not, in the turn which mens diſpoſitions 
had taken, to operate a mighty effect upon them; and 
they were eaſily perſuaded to conſider a cauſe as impious 
and profane, for which they had already entertained an 
unſurmountable averſion 4. Tho Lewis made a journey 
to France, and brought over freſh ſuccours from that 
kingdom *, he found, on his return, that his party was 
fill more MC at by the deſertion of his Engliſh con- 
federates, and that the death of John, had, contrary to 
his expectation, given an incurable blow to his cauſe. 
The earls of Saliſbury, Arundel, and Warrenne, toge- 
ther with William Mareſhal, eldeſt ſon of the protector, 
had embraced Henry's party; and every Engliſh noble- 
man was plainly watching an opportunity of returning 
to his allegiance. Pembroke was ſo much ſtrengthened 
by theſe acceſſions, that he ventured to inveſt Mount-ſo- 
rel; tho?, upon the approach of the count de Perche 
with the French army, he deſiſted from his enterprize, 
and raiſed the ſiege l. The count de Perche, elated 
with this ſucceſs, marched to Lincoln; and being ad- 
_ mitted into the town, he began to attack the caſtle, 

which he ſoon CATION to extremity. The protector 


c M, Paris p. 200, 202, 4 M. Paris, p. 200, M. Weſt, 
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CHAP. ſummoned all his forces from every quarter in order ta 
i 11 , relieve a place of ſuch importance; and he appeared ſq 
3216, much ſuperior to the French, that they ſhut themſelves 
up within the city, and reſolved to take ſhelter behind | 
the walls 8. But the garriſon of the caſtle, having re- 
ceived a ſtrong reinforcement, made a yigorous ſally up- | 
on .the beſtegers 3 ; while the Engliſh army, by concert, | 
aſſaulted them in the ſame inſtant from without, mount- | 
ed the walls by ſcalade, and bearing down all reſiſtance, ; 
entered the city ſword in hand. Lincoln was delivered | 
over to be pillaged ; the French ayny was totally routed ; | 
the count de Perche, with only two perſons more, was ; 
killed, but many of the chief commanders and about 400 a 
knights were made priſoners by the Engliſh b. So little 
blood was ſhed in this important action; which decided | 
the fate of one of the moſt powerful kingdoms of Eu- ö 
rope; and ſuch wretched ſoldiers were thoſe antient t ba- 1 
rons, who yet were unacquainted with eyery thing but 1 
arms. 0 
PRINCE Lewis was s informed of this fatal event, while je 
employed in the ſiege of Dover, which was ſtill valiantiy a 
defended againſt him by Hubert de Burgh. He imme- | 
diately retreated towards London, which was the center i 
and life of his party; and he there received intelligence 50 
of a new diſaſter, which put an end to all his hopes. A F 
French fleet bringing over a ſtrong reinforcement, had F 
appeared on the coaſt of Kent, when they were attacked L 
by the Engliſh under the command of Philip d- Albiney, * 
and were routed and repulſed with conſiderable loſs. kf 
D*Albiney practiſed a ſtratagem againſt them, which is for 
ſaid to have conttibuted to the victory : Having gained an 
the wind of the French, he came down upon them with 
violence; and throwing in their faces a great quantity 1 
e Chron. Dunſt, vol. 1. p. 81. h M. Paris, p. 204, 205. Chron, k 
de Mullr. p- 193. | ED nar . 5.9 
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of quick- lime, which he purpoſely carried on board, he CHAP, 

{o blinded them, that they were diſabled from defending _ . 

themſelves, 1216, 
AFTER this ſecond misfortune of the French, the 

Engliſh barons haſted every where to make terms of 

peace with the protector, and by an early ſubmiſſion, to 

prevent thoſe forfeitures, to which they were expoſed on 

account of their rebellion, Lewis, whoſe cauſe was now 

totally deſperate, began to be anxious for the ſafety of 

his perſon, and was glad, on any honourable conditions, 

to make his eſcape from a country, where he found, that 

every thing was now become hoſtile to him. He con- 

cluded a peace with Pembroke, promiſed to evacuate the 

kingdom, and only ſtipulated in return, an indemnity 

to his adherents, and a reſtitution of their honours and 

fortunes, together with the free and equal enjoyment of 

thoſe liberties, which had been granted to the reſt of the 

nation *, Thus, was happily ended a civil war, which 

ſeemed to be founded on the moſt incurable hatred and 

jealouſy, and threatened the kingdom with the moſt fatal General pas 

conſequences, - — 


Tux precautions, which the King of France uſed in 
the conduct of this whole affair, are remarkable. He 
pretended, that his ſon had accepted of the offer from the 
Engliſh barons, without his advice, and contrary to his 
inclination : The armies ſent to England were levied in 
Lewis's name: When that prince came over to France 
for aid, his father publickly refuſed to grant him any aſ- | 
ſlance, and would not ſo much as admit him to his pre- | 


ſence : Even after Henry's party acquired the aſcendant, 
and Lewis was in danger of falling into the hands of his 


IM. Paris, p. 5 Ann. Waverl. p. 183. W. Heming. p 563. 
Trivet, p. 169. M. Weſt, p. 277. Knyghton, p. 2428. 
* Rymer, vol. 1. p. 221. M. Paris, p. 207. Chron. Dunſt. vol. 1. 
P33. M. Weſt p. 278, Knyghton, p. 2429. 
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ot ol enemies, it was Blanche of Caſtile his wife, not the 


King his father, who raiſed armies and equipped fleets for 


"$226. his ſuccour!, All theſe artifices were employed, not to 


ſatisfy the Pope; for he had too much penetration to be 
ſo eaſily impoſed on: Nor yet to deceive the people; for 


they were too groſs even for that purpoſe : They only ſer. 


ved for a colouring to Philip's cauſe ; and in public affairs, 
men are often better pleaſed, that the truth, tho” known 
to every body, ſhould be wrapt up under a decent cover, 
than if it were expoſed. in open day-light to the eyes of 
all the world. 

AFTER the expulſion of the French, the e and 
equity of the protector's ſubſequent conduct, contributed 
to cure entirely thoſe wounds, which had been made by 
inteſtine diſcord. He received the rebellious barons into 
fayour; obſerved ſtrictly the terms of peace, which he 
had granted them; reſtored them to their poſſeſſions; 
and endeavoured, by an equal behaviour, to bury al 
paſt animoſities in perpetual oblivion, The clergy alone, 
who had adhered to Lewis, were ſufferers in this revo- 
lution. As they had rebelled againſt their ſovereign, 
the Pope, by diſregarding the interdict and excommunica- 
tion, it was not in Pembroke's power to make any ſtipu- 
lations in their favour ; and Gualo, the legate, prepared 
to take vengeance on them for their diſobedience a. Ma- 
ny of them were depoſed ; many ſuſpended ; ſome ba- 
niſhed ; and all who eſcaped puniſhment, made atone- 
ment for their offences, by paying large ſums to the le- 
gate, who amaſſed an immenſe tyraſyre by this expe- 


| dient. 


Deathofthe THE earl of Pembroke ſurvived nat long the — 


tion, which had been chiefly owing to his wiſdom and 
valour "1 and he was ſucceeded in the government by 


1 M. Paris, p. 256. Chron, Dunſt, vol. i. p. 82. mn Brady 
App: Ne. 144, e Dunn. vol. i, p. 83" M. Paris, p. 2% 
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Peter, biſhop of Wincheſter, a Poictevin, and Hubert CHAP. 


de Burgh, high juſticiary. The councils of the latter _ 2 
were chiefly followed; * had he poſſeſſed equal autho— 1316. 


rity in the kingdom with Pembroke, he ſeemed to be 
way worthy of filling the place of that virtuous 


every 
citizen. But the licentious and powerful barons, who Some come 


had once broke the reins of ſubjection to their prince, 
and had obtained by violence an enlargement of their 
liberties and independance, could ill be reſtrained by 
laws under a minority; and the people, no leſs than 
the King, ſuffered from their outrages and diſorders. 
They retained by force the royal caſtles, which they had 
uſurped during the paſt convulſions, or which had been 
committed to their cuſtody by the protector: They 
uſurped the demeſnes 7: They oppreſſed their vaſſals: 
They infeſted their weaker neighbours : And they invi- 
ted all diſorderly people to enter in their retinue, and to 
live. upon their lands; and they gave them protection 
in all their robberies and extortions. 

No one was more infamous for theſe violent and ille- 
gal practices than the earl of Albemarle, who, tho he 
had early returned to his duty, and had been very ſer- 
viceable in expelling the French, augmented to the ut- 
moſt of his power the general licence, which prevailed 
and committed outrages in all the counties of the north. 
In order to ſuppreſs his diſorders, Hubert ſeized an op- 
portunity of getting poſſeſſion of Rockingham caſtle, 
which Albemarle had garriſoned with his licentious reti- 
nue: But this nobleman, inſtead of ſubmitting, entered 
into a ſecret confederacy with Fawkes de Breautẽ, Peter 
de Mauleon, and other barons, and both fortified the 
caſtle of Biham for his defence, and made himſelf maſter 
by ſyrprize of that of Fotheringay. Pandulf, who was 
reſtored to his legateſhip in the place of Gualo, was ac- 
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CHAP. enemies, it was Blanche of Caſtile his wife, not the 
F XII. King his father, who raiſed armies and equipped fleets for 
2216. his ſuccour 1. All theſe artifices were employed, not to 

ſatisfy the Pope; for he had too much penetration to be 
ſo eaſily impoſed on: Nor yet to deceive the people; for 
they were too groſs even for that purpoſe : They only ſer. 
ved for a colouring to Philip's cauſe ; and in public affairs, 
men are often better pleaſed, that the truth, tho” known 
to every body, ſhould be wrapt up under a decent cover, 
than if it were nk in open day-light to the eyes of 
all the world. 
| AFTER the expulſion of the French, the indi and 
equity. of the proteCtor's ſubſequent conduct, contributed 
to cure entirely thoſe wounds, which had been made by 
inteſtine diſcord., He received the rebellious barons into 
fayour ; obſerved ſtriẽtiy the terms of peace, which he 
had granted them; reſtored them to their poſſeſſions; 
and endeavoured, by an equal behaviour, to bury al 
paſt animoſities in perpetual oblivion. The clergy alone, 
who had adhered to Lewis, were ſufferers in this revo- 
| Jution. As they had rebelled againſt their ſovereign, 
the Pope, by diſregarding the interdi& and excommunics- 
tion, it was not in Pembroke's power to make any ſtipu- 
lations in their favour ; and Gualo, the legate, prepared 
to take vengeance on them for their diſobedience v. Ma- 
ny of them were depoſed ; many ſuſpended ; ſome ba- 
niſhed ; and all who eſcaped puniſhment, made atone- 
ment for their offences, by paying large ſums to the le- 
gate, who amaſſed an immenſe 3 by this expe- 
dient. 

Deathofthe THE earl of Pembroke ſurvived not bing the _— 
* tion, which had been chiefly owing to his wiſdom ant 

valour a; and he was ſucceeded in the government by 
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Peter, biſhop of Wincheſter, 2 Poictevin, and Hubert egy: 


de Burgh, high juſticiary. The councils of the latter 


were chiefly followed ; and had he poſſeſſed equal autho- x2 6: 


rity in the kingdom with Pembroke, he ſeemed to be 
every way worthy of filling the place of that virtuous 


citizen. But the licentious and powerful barons, who Some come 


had once broke the reins of ſubjection to their prince, 
and had obtained by violence an enlargement of their 
liberties and independance, could ill be reftrained by 
laws under a minority; and the people, no leſs than 
the King, ſuffered from their outrages and diſorders. 
They retained by force the royal caſtles, which they had 
uſurped during the paſt convulſions, or which had been 
committed to their cuſtody by the protector: They 
uſurped the demeſnes? : They oppreſſed their vaſſals : 
They infeſted their weaker neighbours : And they invi- 
ted all diſorderly people to enter in their retinue, and to 
lie upon their lands; and they gave them protection 
in all their robberies and extortions. 

No one was more infamous for theſe violent and ille- 
gal practices than the earl of Albemarle, who, tho' he 
had early returned to his duty, and had been very ſer- 
viceable in expelling the French, augmented to the ut- 
moſt of his power the general licence, which prevailed ; 
and committed outrages in all the counties of the north. 
In order to ſuppreſs his diſorders, Hubert ſeized an op- 
portunity of getting poſſeſſion of Rockingham caſtle, 
which Albemarle had garriſoned with his licentious reti- 
nue: But this nobleman, inſtead of ſubmitting, entered 
into a ſecret confederacy with Fawkes de Breautẽ, Peter 
de Mauleon, and other barons, and both fortified the 
caſtle of Biham for his defence, and made himſelf maſter 
by ſurprize of that of Fotheringay. Pandulf, who was 
reſtored to his legateſhip in the place of Gualo, was ac- 
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tive in ſuppreſſing this rebellion; and with the coneur. 
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rence of eleven biſhops, he denounced the ſentence of 
excommunication againſt Albemarle and his adherents 4: 
An army was levied : A ſcutage of ten ſhillings a knight 
fee was impoſed on all the military tenants: Albemarle 
aſſociates gradually deſerted him: And he himſelf way 
obliged at laſt to ſubmit to mercy, He received a par- 
don, and was reſtored to his whole eſtate. | 

'Tr1s impolitic lenity, too frequent in thoſe times, 
was probably the reſult of a combination among the ba. 
rons, who ner v could endure to ſee the total ruin of one 
of their own order: But it encouraged Fawkes de 
Breaute, a man whom King John had raiſed from a low 
origin, to perſevere in the courſe of violence, to which 
he had owed his fortune, and to ſet at nought all law and 
juſtice, When thirty-five verdicts were at one time 
found againſt him, on account of his violent expulſion of 
ſo many . freeholders from their poſſeſſions; he came to 
the court of juſtice with an armed force, ſeized the judge 
who had pronounced the ſentences, and; unpriſoned him 
in Bedford caſtle, He then levied open war againſt the 
King; but being ſubdued, and taken priſoner, his life 
was granted him ; but his eſtate was conhſcated, and he 
was baniſhed the kingdom i, 


Jvsrick was executed with greater ſeverity il 
diſorders leſs premeditated, which broke out in the city 
of London. A frivolous emulation in a match of wreſt- 
ling, between the Londoners on the one hand, and the 
inhabitants of Weſtminſter and thoſe of the neighbouring 
villages on the other, occaſioned this commotion. The 
former roſe in a body, and pulled down ſome houſes be- 


4 Chron. Dunſt. vol. r. p. 103. r Rymer, vol. 1. p. 198. M. 
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longinſg to the abbot of Weſtminſter : But this riot, CHAP, 
which? conſidering the tumultuous diſpoſition familiar to *. 

that capital, would have been little regarded, ſeemed to xa34. 
decome more ſerious, by the ſymptoms, which then | 
broke out of the former attachment of the citizens to the 
French intereſt, The populace, in the tumult, made 
uſe of the cry of war commonly employed by the French 
troops; Mountjoy, mount jey, God help us and our lord Lewis, 
The juſticiary made enquiry into the diſorder ; and find- 
ing one Conſtantine Fitz Arnulf to have hes the ring- 
leader, an inſolent man, who juſtified his crime in Hu- 
bert's preſence, he proceeded againſt him by martial law, 
and ordered him immediately to be hanged, without trial 
or form of proceſs. - He alſo cut off the feet of ſome of 
Conſtantine's accomplices . 8 


THis act of power was ee of as an infringe- 
ment of the great charter : Yet the juſticiary, in a par- 
lament, ſummoned at Oxford (for the great councils 
begau about this time to receive that appellation) made 
no ſcruple to grant in the King's name a renewal and con- 
firmation of that charter. When the aſſembly made ap- 
plication to the crown for this favour ; as a law in thoſe 
times ſeemed to loſe its validity, if not frequently renew- 
ed; William de Briewere, one of-the council of regen- 
cy, was ſo bold as to ſay openly, that theſe liberties were 
extorted by force, and ought not to be obſerved : But he 
ik {Was reprimanded by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
ty Nas not countenanced by the King or his chief mini- 
.- lers t. A new confirmation was demanded and granted 
he o years after; and an aid, amounting to a fifteenth of 
ng l moveables, was given by the parliament, in return 
he er this indulgence ng. The King ifſued writs anew to 
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M. Paris, p. 219, 218, 259 · Annal, Waverl. p. 187. Chron, 

M. al. vol. 1. p. 129. t M. Weſt. p. 282. 

. M. Faris, p. 223, Ann. T. Wykes, p. 40. Chron, Dunſt, vol. 1. 
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FOR ſupprefling this rebellion z and with the concur, 


rence of eleven biſhops, he denoanced the ſentence of 
excommunication againſt Albemarle and his adherents q: 
An army was levied : A ſcutage of ten fhillings a knight 
fee was impoſed on all the military tenants: Albemarle'y 
aſſociates gradually deſerted him: And he himſelf wa 
obliged at laſt to ſubmit to merey. He received a pa- 
don, and was reſtored to his whole eſtate. | 

'Tr1s impolitic lenity, too frequent in thoſe tad 
was probably the reſult of a combination among the ba. 
rons, who ney * could endure to fee the total ruin of one 
of their own order: But it encouraged Fawkes de 
Breaute, a man whom King John had raiſed from a low 
origin, to perſevere in the courſe of violence, to which 
he had owed his fortune, and to ſet at nought all law and 
juſtice, When thirty-five verdicts were at one time 
found againſt him, on account of his violent expulſion of 
ſs many frecholders from their poſſeflions ; he came to 
the court of juſtice with an armed force, ſeized the judge 
who had pronounced the ſentences, and unpriſoned him 
in Bedford caſtle, He then levied open war againſt the 
King ; but being ſubdued, and taken priſoner, his life 
was granted him; but his eſtate was Were and he 
was baniſhed the kingdom, 


TJosTICE. was executed with greater ſeverity Fe 


diſorders leſs premeditated, which broke out in the city 
of London. A frivolous emulation in a match of wreſt- 
ling, between the Londoners on the one hand, and the 


inhabitants of Weſtminſter and thoſe of the neighbouring 
villages on the other, occaſioned this commotion. The 
former roſe in a body, and pulled down ſome houſes be- 
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Jongini;? to the abbot of Weſtminſter : But this riot, CHA n 
whichy conſidering the tumultuous diſpoſition familiar to A. 
that capital, would have been little regarded, ſeemed to xa24, 
become more ſerious, by the ſymptoms, which then 

broke out of the former attachment of the citizens to the 

French intereſt, The populace, in the tumult, made 

uſe of the cry of war commonly employed by the French 

troops; Mountjoy, mount jey, Cod help us and our lord Lewis, 

The juſticiary made enquiry into the diſorder ; and find- 

ing one Conſtantine Fitz Arnulf to have "Wy the ring 

leader, an inſolent man, who juſtified his crime in Hu- 

berts preſence, he proceeded againſt him by martial law, 

and ordered him immediately to be hanged, without trial 

or form. of proceſs. He alſo cut off * feet of ſome of 
Conſtantine's accomplices *. 


Tuls act of power was PE of i as an infringe- 
ment of the great charter : Yet the juſticiary, in a par- 
liament, ſummoned at Oxford (for the great councils 
began about this time to receive that appellation) made 

no ſcruple to grant in the King's name a renewal and con- 
firmation of that charter. When the aſſembly made ap- 
plication to the crown-for this favour ; as a law in thoſe 
times ſeemed to loſe its validity, if not frequently renew- 
ed; William de Briewere, one of the council of regen- 
ey, was ſo bold as to ſay openly, that theſe liberties were 
extorted by force, and ought not to be obſerved » But he 
tous reprimanded by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
y Was not countenanced by the King or his chief mini- 
„bers. A new confirmation was demanded and granted 
© wo years after; and an aid, amounting to a fifteenth of 
g a moyeables,, was given by the parliament, in return 
ce r this indulgence v. The King ifſued writs anew to 
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CHAP. the ſheriffs, commanding the obſervance of the charter; 

* but he inſerted a remarkable clauſe in the writs, that 
1232. thoſe who payed not the fifteenth, ſhould not for the fy. 
ture be entitled to the benefit of thoſe liberties », | 


Tas low tate, into which the crown was now fallen, 
made it requiſite for a good miniſter to be attentive to the 
| preſervation of the royal prerogatives, as well as to the 

ſecurity of public liberty. Hubert applied to the Pope, 
who had always great authority in the kingdom, aul 
was now conſidered as its ſuperior lord; and deſired hin 

to iſſue a bull, declaring the king to be of full age, aul 
entitled to exerciſe in perſon all the acts of royalty *, II 
conſequence of this declaration, the juſticiary refignel 
into Henry's hands the two important fortreſſes of the 
Tower and Dover caſtle, which had been entruſted to 
his cuſtody ; and required the other barons to imitat 

| his example. They refuſed compliance : The earls of 

. Cheſter and Albemarle, John Conſtable of Cheſter, John 
de Lacy, Brian de VIfle, and William de. Cantel, with 
| ſome others, even formed a conſpiracy to. ſurpriae Lon 

don, and met in arms at Waltham with that intention 

But finding the King prepared for defence, they deſiſti 

from their enterprize. When ſummoned to court, i 

order to anſwer for their conduct, they ſcrupled not to 
appear, and to confeſs their deſign : But they told. the 

| - King, that they had no bad intentions againſt his perſon, 
but only againſt Hubert de Burgh, whom they were de 

| termined to remove from his officer, They appear 

too formidable to be chaſtiſed; and they were ſo lit 
diſcouraged by the failure of their firſt enterprize, {thi 

they met again in arms at Leiceſter, in order to ſeize tit 

King, who then reſided at Northampton: But Hen) 
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informed of their purpoſe, took care to be ſo well armed CHAP, 
and attended, that the barons found it dangerous to 


make the attempt; and they ſat down and kept their 
Chriſtmas in his neighbourhood . The archbiſhop and 
the prelates, finding every thing tend towards a civil war, 
interpoſed with their authority, and threatened the ba- 


rons with the ſentence of excommunication, if they per- 


ſiſted in detaining the King's caſtles, This menace at 
laſt prevailed : Moſt of the fortreſſes were ſurrendered ; 


tho the barons 'complained, that Hubert's caſtles were 
ſoon after reſtored to him, while the King ſtill kept 


theirs in his own cuſtody. There are ſaid to have been 


1115 caſtles at that time in England *. 


Ir muſt be acknowledged, that the infleents of the 
prelates and the clergy was often of very great ſervice to 


the public. Tho? the religion of that age can merit no 


other name than that of ſuperſtition, it ſerved to unite 


together a body of men who had great ſway over the 
people, and who kept the community from falling to 


1223. 


pieces, from the factions and independant power of the 


nobles. And what was of great conſequence; it threw 


à mighty authority into the hands of men, who by their 
ptofeſſion were averſe to arms and violence; who tem- 
' peted by thein mediation the general diſpoſition towards 


military" enterprizes; and who ſtill maintained, even 
amidſt the fnock of - arms, thoſe ſecret links, without 


uhieh it/is impoſſible fot human ſociety to ſubſiſt. 
"  NorwrrusTanDinG! theſe inteſtine commotions in 
England; and the precarious authority of the crown, 
Henty was oblfged to eatry on war in France, and he 
a ethployed to that purpoſe the fifteenth which had been 
granted him by parliament; Lewis the eighth, what had 


ſucceeded to his father, Philip, inſtead of attending to 


2 M. Paris, p; 221; Chron, Dunſt. vol. x. p. 138. 
3 Coke's Comment, on Mag, Charta, chip. 17, 
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mandy and the other provinces, wreſted from England, 
made an irruption into Poictou, took Rochelle a after 2 
long ſiege, and ſeemed determined to expel! the Engliſh from 
the few provinces, which yet remained to them. Henry 
ſent over his uncle, the earl of Saliſbury ; together with 
his brother prince Richard, to whom he had granted the 
eardom of Cornwal, which had eſcheated to the crown, 
Saliſbury ſtopt the progreſs of Lewis's arms, and retained 
the Poictevin and Gaſcon vaſſals in their allegiance : But 
no military action of any moment was performed on 


either ſide. The earl of Cornwal, after two years flay 


1227. 


in S returned to England. 


Tuts prince was no wiſe turbulent or factious i in 15 
diſpoſition: His ruling paſſion was to amaſs money, in 
which he ſucceeded ſo well as to become the richeſt 
prince in Chriſtendom : Yet his attention to gain ſome- 
times threw him into acts of violence, and gave diſtut- 
bance to the government. There was a manor, which 
formerly had belonged to the earldom of Cornwal, but 
had been given away to Waleran de Ties, before 
Richard had been inveſted with that dignity, and while 
the earldom remained in the hands of the crown. 
Richard claimed this manor, and expelled the proprietor 
by force: Waleran complained: The King ordered his 


. brother to do juſtice to the man, and reſtore him to his 


rights: The earl ſaid, that he would not ſul mit to theſe 
orders, till the cauſe was decided againſt him by the 
judgment of his peers: Henry replied, that it was firlt 
requiſite to re-inſtate Walerag-in poſſeſſion, before the 
cauſe could be triæd; and he re-iterated his orders to the 
earl >, We may judge of the ſtate of the government; 
when this affair was like to produce a civil war. The 


8 Rymer, vol. I. p. 269. Trivet, p. 179, VM. Paris, p. 23% 
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earl of Cornwal, finding Henry peremptory in his de- C HAF. 


mands, aſſociated himſelf with the young earl of Pem- 
broke, who had married his ſiſter, and who was diſcon- 
tented on account of the King's requiring him to deliver 
up ſome royal caſtles which were in his cuſtody. Theſe 
two noblemen took into their confederacy the earls of 
Cheſter, Warenne, Gloceſter, Hereford, Warwie, and 


Ferrers, who were all diſguſted on a like account e. The 
malecontents afſembled an army, which the King had. 
not the power or courage to reſiſt ; and he was obliged 


to give his brother ſatisfaction, by grants of much greater 
importance than the manor, which had been the firſt 
ground of the quarrel 4. 


Tux character of the King, as he grew to man's 
eſtate, became every day better known, and was found 
in every circumſtance totally unqualified for maintaining 
a proper ſway among thoſe turbulent barons, whom the 
feudal conſtitution ſubjected to his authority. Gentle, 
humane, and merciful even to a fault, he ſeems to have 
been ſteady in no other circumſtance of his character; 5 
but to have received every impreſſion from thoſe, who 
ſurrounded him, and whom he loved, for the time, with 
the moſt imprudent and moſt unreſerved affection. With- 
out activity or yigour, he was unht to conduct war; 
without policy or art, he was ill fitted to maintain peace: 
His reſentments, tho' haſty and violent, were not 
dreaded, while he was found to drop them with ſuch 
facility ; his friendſhips were little valued, becauſe they 
were neither derived from choice, nor maintained with 
conſtancy. A proper pageant of ſtate in a regular mo- 
narchy, where his miniſters could have conducted all af- 
fairs in his name and by his. authority ; but too feeble in 


thoſe diſorderly times to ſway a ſcepter, whoſe. weight 


© M. Paris, p. 233. 3 d Ibid, 
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depended, entirely on the firmneſs and dexterity of the 


hand, which held it. 


THe ableſt and moſt virtuous miniſter, whom Henry 


ever poſſeſſed, was Hubert de Burgh; a man who had 
been ſteady | to the crown in the moſt difficult and dan- 
gerous times, and who yet ſhewed no diſpoſition, in the 


height of his power, to enſlave or oppreſs the people, 


The only exceptionable part of his conduct is that which 
is mentioned by Matthew Paris f, if the fact is really 
true, and proceeded from Hubert's advice, the recalling 


publickly and annulling the charter of foreſts, a con- 


ceſſion ſo reaſonable in itſelf, and ſo paſſionately claimed 
both by the nobility and people: But it muſt be confeſſed, 
that this meaſure is ſo unlikely, both from the circum- 
ſtances of the times and character of the miniſter, that 
there is great reaſon to doubt of its reality, eſpecially as 
it is mentioned by no other hiſtorian, Hubert, while he 


enjoyed his authority, had an entire aſcendent over 
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Henry, and was loaded with honours and favours be- 
yond any other ſubject. Beſides acquiring the property 
of many caſtles and manors, he married the eldeſt ſiſtet 
of the King of Scots, was created earl of Kent, and 
by an unuſual conceſſion, was made chief juſticiary 
of England for life: Yet Henry, in a ſudden caprice, 
threw off this faithful miniſter, and expoſed him to the 
violent perſecutions of his enemies. Among other fri- 
volous crimes objected to him, he was accuſed of gain- 
ing the King's affections by enchantment, and of pur- 
loining fiom the royal treaſury a gem, which had the 
virtue to render the wearer invulnerable, and of ſending 
this valuable curioſity to the prince of Wales 6. The 
nobility, who hated Hubert on account of his zeal in 


© Ypod, Neuſtriæ, p. 464. 2 f p. 232, M. Weſt, 
P- 216. aſcribes this council to Peter Biſhop of m. 
8 . Paris, p. 259. 
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ſooner ſaw the opening, than they inflamed the King's 
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animoſity againſt him, and puſhed him to ſeek the total ©; 111. 


ruin of his miniſter. Hubert took ſanctuary in a church: 
The King ordered him to be dragged from thence: He 
recalled thoſe orders: He afterwards renewed them: He 
was obliged by the clergy to reſtore him to the ſanctuary: 
He conſtrained him ſoon after to ſurrender himſelf priſo- 
ner, and he confined him to the caſtle of the Deviſes. 
Hubert made his eſcape, was expelled the kingdom, was 
again received into favour, recovered a great ſhare of 
the King's confidence, but never ſhowed any inclination 
of re-inſtating himſelf in his power and authority d. 


THE man, who ſucceeded him in the government ,, 


ſhop of 


ofthe King and kingdom, was Peter des Roches, biſhop Wincheſter 
of Wincheſter, a Poictevin by birth, who had been raiſed 4 miniſter. 


by the late King, and who was no leſs diſtinguiſhed by 
his arbitrary principles and violent conduct, than by his 
courage and abilities. This prelate had been left by 
King John juſticiary and regent of the kingdom during 
an eapedition which that prince made into France; and 
his illegal adminiſtration was one chief cauſe of that 
great combination among the barons, which finally ex- 
torted from the crown the charter of liberties, and laid 
the foundation of the Engliſh conſtitution. Henry, tho" 
incapable, from his character, of purſuing the ſame vio- 
lent maxims, which had governed his father, had imbi- 
bed the ſame arbitrary principles; and in proſecution of 
Peter s advice, he invited over a great number of Poicte- 
vins and other foreigners, who, he believed, could more 


ſafely be truſted than the Engliſh, and who ſeemed requi- 


ſite to counterbalance the e and independant power 


k M. Paris, p. 259, 260, 261. 266. Chron, T. Wykes, p. 6542. 
Chron, Dunſt, vol. i, p. 220, 221. M. Weſt, p. 291. 301. 
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CHAP. of the nobility. i Every office and command was be- 
X . 4 . . 
T , ſtowed on theſe ſtrangers ; their rapacity exhauſted the 
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revenues of the crown, already too much impoveriſhed æ; 
they invaded the rights of the people; and their inſolence, 
ſtill more provoking than their power, drew on them the 
hatred and envy of all orders of men in the kingdom !, 


THE barons formed a combination againſt this odious 
miniſtry, and withdrew from their attendance in parliament; 
on pretence of the danger, to which they were expoſed from 
the machinations of the Poictevins. When again ſummon- 
ed to attend, they gave for anſwer, that the King ſhould 
diſmiſs his foreigners from court : Otherwiſe they would 
drive both him and them out of the kingdom, and put the 
crown on another head, more worthy of wearing it n: Such 
was the ſtyle, which they uſed to their ſovereign ] They 
at laſt came to parliament, but ſo well attended with 


armed followers, that they ſeemed in a condition to pre- 


ſcribe laws to the King and miniſtry, Peter des Roches, 


- however, had in the interval found means of ſowing 


diſſention among the barons, and of bringing over to his 
party the earl of Cornwal, as well as the earls of Lincoln 
and Cheſter. 'The confederates were diſconcerted in 
their meaſures : Richard, earl Mariſchal, who had ſuc- 
ceeded to that dignity on the death of his brother, Wil- 
liam, was chaſed into Wales ; he thence withdrew into 
Ireland ; where he was treacherouſly murdered by the 


contrivance of the biſhop of Wincheſter v. The eſtates 


of the more obnoxious barons were confiſcated, without 
legal ſentence or trial by their peers e; and were beſtow- 
ed with a profuſe liberality on the Poictevins. Peter 


even carried his inſolence ſo far as to ſay publicly, that 


the barons of England muſt not pretend to put them- 


i M. Paris, p- 263, k Chron. Dunſt, vol, i, p. 151. 
1 M. Paris, p. 258. m M. Paris, p- 265. 
n ® Chron, Dunſt, vol, i. p. 219. ® M. Paris, p. 265. 
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ſelves on the ſame footing with thoſe of France, or 
aſſume the ſame liberties and privileges : The monarch 
had a more abſolute power in the one country than in 
the other, It would have been more juſtifiable for him 
to ſay, that men, ſo unwilling to ſubmit to the authority 
of laws, could with-the worſe grace claim any ſhelter or 
protection from them. 


WHEN the King, at any time, was checked in his il- 
legal practices, and the authority of the great charter was 
objected to him, he was wont to reply; Why ſhould 
I obſerve a charter, which is neglected by all my grandees, 
both prelates and nobility ?” It was very reaſonably re- 
plied : “ You ought, fir, to ſet them the example.” » 


So violent a miniſtry as that of the biſhop of Win- 
| Cheſter, could not be of long duration; but its fall pro- 
ceeded at laſt from the influence of the church, not from 
the efforts of the nobles. Edmond, the preſent primate, 
came to court, attended by many of the other prelates ; 
and repreſented to the King the pernicious meaſures em- 
braced by Peter des Roches, the diſcontents of his people, 
the ruin of his affairs; and after requiring the diſmiſſion 
of the miniſter and his aſſociates, threatened him with 
the ſentence of excommunication, in caſe of his refuſal. 


Henry, who knew that an excommunication, ſo agreeable- 


to the ſenſe of the people, could not fail of operating the 
moſt dangerous effects, was obliged to ſubmit: Fo- 
reigners were baniſhed : The natives were reſtored to 
their place in council 4: The primate, who was a man 
of prudence, and who took care to execute the laws and 
obſerve the charter of liberties, bore the chief * in the 
government. LY 


Bur the Engliſh in vain flattered themſelves that they 1236. 


would be long free from the dominion of foreigners. 'The ' 
King, having martied Eleanor, daughter to the count of 
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Provence i, was furrounded by a great number of ſtran- 
gers from that country, whom he careſſed with the 
fondeſt affection, and enriched by an imprudent genero- 
ſity v. The biſhop of Valence, a prelate of the houſe of 
Savoy, and maternal uncle to the queen, was his chief 


miniſter, and employed every art to amaſs wealth for him- 


ſelf and his relations. Peter de Savoy, another brother 
of the ſame family, was inveſted in the honour of Rich- 
mond, and received the rich wardſhip of earl Warrenne: 
N de Savoy was promoted to the ſee of Canter- 
bury : Many young ladies were invited over from Pro- 
vence, and married to the chief noblemen of England, 
who were the King's wards * : And as the ſource of 
Henry's bounty began to fail, his Savoyard miniſtry 
applied to Rome, and obtained a bull ; permitting him 
fo reſume all paſt grants; ablolying him from the oath, 


grants as s invalid, on account of the prejudice which en- 
ſued from them to the Roman pontiff, in whom the ſu- 
periority of the kingdom was veſted vr, The oppoſition, 
made to the intended reſumption, prevented it from ta- 
king effect; but the nation ſaw the indignities, to which 


the King was willing to ſubmit, in order to gratify the 


. 295+ 392» 3:66 el 5 Rymer vol. i, p. 383. 


avarice of his foreign favourites. About the ſame time, 
he publiſhed in England the ſentence of excommunication, 
denounced againſt the emperor Frederic, his brother in 
law *; and faid in excuſe, that, being the Pope's vaſlal, 
he was obliged by his allegiance to obey all the com- 
mands of his holineſs. In this weak reigh, when any 
neighbour inſulted the King's dominions, inſtead of ta- 


king reyenge for the injury, he complained to the Dope 


t Rymer, vol, i. p. 448. M. Paris, p. 286. 
u M. Paris, p. 236. 301. 395% 316, 341. M. Weſt, p. 302, 304. 
* M. Paris, p. 484. M. Weſt, p- 338. | YM. Paris, 
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as his ſuperior lord, and begged him to give protection © HA. 


to his vaſſal !. 
THe reſentment of the Engliſh barons roſe high at the 
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preference given to foreigners; but no remonſtrances and Grievances, 


complaints could ever prevail on the king to abandon 
them, or even to moderate his attachment towards them, 
After the Provencals and Savoyards might have been ſup- 
poſed pretty well ſatiated with the dignities and riches, 
which they had acquired, a new ſet of hungry foreigners 
were invited over, and ſhared among them thoſe favours, 


which the King ought in policy to have conferred on 


the Engliſh nobility, by whom his government could 
have been ſupported and defended. His mother, Iſabella, 
who had been unjuſtly taken by the late King from the 
count de la Marche, to whom ſhe was betrothed, was 
no ſooner miſtreſs of herſelf by the death of her huſband, 
than ſhe married that nobleman d; and ſhe had born him 
four ſons, Guy, William, Geoffrey, and Aymer, whom 
ſhe ſent over into England to pay a viſit to their brother. 
The good-natured and affectionate diſpoſition of Henry 
was moved at the fight of ſuch near relations; and he 


conſidered neither his own circumſtances, nor the hu- 


mours of his people, in the honours and riches, which 
he conferred upon theme. Complaints roſe as loud 
againſt the credit of the Gaſcon as ever they had done 
againſt that of the Poictevin and Savoyard favourites; and 
to a nation prejudiced againſt them, all their meaſures 
appeared criminal and exceptionable. Violations of the 
great charter were frequently mentioned ; and it is in- 
deed more than likely, that foreigners, ignorant of the 
laws, and relying on the boundleſs affections of a weak 
prince, would, in an age, when a regular adminiſtration 
was not any where known, pay more attention to their 


2 Chron, Dunſt, vol, i. p. 150. d Trivet, p. 174. 
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CHAP, own preſent intereſt than to the liberties of the people, 
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It is reported, chat the Poictevins and other ſtrangers, 
when the laws were at any time appealed to, in oppoſi- 
tion to their oppreſſions, ſcrupled not to reply, What did 


the Engliſh laws ſignify to them? They minded them nat, 
And as words are often more offenſive than actions, this 


open contempt of the Engliſh tended much to aggravate 
the general diſcontent, and made every act of Violence, 
committed by the foreigners, appear not only an injury, 
but an affront to them 4. 

I RECKON not among the violations of the great Aw 


. ſome arbitrary exertions of prerogative, which Henry's 


neceſſities obliged him to practiſe, and which, without 
producing any diſcontent, were uniformly continued 


by all his ſucceſſors, till the laſt century. As the par- 


liament often refuſed him ſupplies, and that in a manner 


ſomewhat rude and indecent e, he obliged his opulent 


ſubjects, particularly the citrzens of London, to grant 


him loans of money ; and it is natural to imagine, that 


the ſame want of ceconomy, which reduced him to the 
neceſſity of borrowing, would prevent him from being 
very punctual in the payment f. He demanded benevo- 


lences or pretended voluntary contributions from his no- 


bility and prelates s. He was the firſt King of England 
fince the conqueſt, who could fairly be ſaid to lye under 
the reſtraint of law; and he was alſo the firſt who prac- 
tiſed the diſpenſing power, and employed the famous 
clauſe of Non-ob/7ante in his grants and patents. When 
objections were made to this novelty, he replied, that 
the Pope exerciſed that authority ; and why might he not 
imitate the example ? But the abuſe, which the Pope 


made of his diſpenſing power, in violating the canons of 


4 M. Paris, p. 566. 666. Ann. Waverl. p. 214. Chron, Dunſt! 
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general councils, in invading the privileges and cuſtoms CHAP, 


x all particular churches, and in uſurping on the rights 
of patrons, was more likely to excite the jealouſy of the 
people, than to reconcile them to a ſimilar practice in 
their civil government. Roger de Thurkeſby, one of 
the King's juſtices, was ſo diſpleaſed with the precedent, 
that he exclaimed, Alas / what times are we fallen into? 
Behold, the civil court is corrupted in imitation of the eccle- 
fuftical, and the river is poiſoned from that fountain. 

Tux King's partiality and profuſe bounty to his fo- 
reign relations, and to their friends and favourites, would 
have appeared more tolerable to the Engliſh, had any thing 
been done mean-while for the honour of the nation, or had 
Henry's enterprizes in foreign countries, been attended 
with any ſucceſs or glory to himſelf or to the public : At 


leaſt, ſuch military talents in the King would have ſerved 


to keep his barons in awe, and have given weight and 
authority to his government. But tho” he declared war 
againſt Lewis IX. in 1242, and made an expedition into 
Guienne, upon the invitation of his father in law, the 
count de la Marche, who promiſed to join him with all 
his forces; he was unſucceſsful in his attempts againſt 
that great monarch, was worſted at Taillebourg; was de- 
ſerted by his allies, loſt what remained to him of Poictou, 
and was obliged to return, with ſome loſs of honour, into 
England b. The Gaſcon nobility were attached to the 
Engliſh government; becauſe the diſtance of their ſo- 
yereign allowed them to remain in a ſtate of almoſt total 
independance : And they claimed, ſome time after, the 
King's protection againſt an invaſion, which the King 
| of Caſtile made upon that territory. Henry returned in- 
to Guienne, and was more ſucceſsful in this expedition; 


b M. Paris, p. 393, 394- 398, 399. 403. W. Heming, p. 374. 
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'CHAP. but he thereby involved himſelf and his nobility i in a1 
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Eccleſiaſti - 


enormous debt, which both encreaſed their diſcontentz 
and expoſed him to greater danger from their enter. | 
prizes i. 

WanT of ceconomy and an ill judged liberality 1 were 
Henry's great defects; and his debts, even before thi 
expedition, had become ſo troubleſome to him, that he 


ſold all his plate and jewels, in order to diſcharge. then 
When this expedient was firſt propoſed, he aſked, where 


he would find purchaſers ? It was replied, the citizens 
London. On my word, ſaid he, if the treaſury of Auguſtu 
were brought to market, the citixens are able to be the purcha- 
ſers : Theſe clowns, who aſſume to themſelves the name of li 
rons, abound in every thing, while we are reduced to neceſſitia', 
And he was thenceforth obferved to be more forward an 
greedy in his exactions upon the citizens i. 


Bur the grievances, which the Engliſh had 600 


cal grievan- to complain of in the civil government during this reign, 


CES. 


| ſeem to have been ſtill leſs grievous than thoſe which 
they underwent from the uſurpations and exactiom 
of the court of Rome. On the death of Langton in 
1228, the monks of Chriſt-church ele&ed Walter & 
Hemeſham, one of their own body, for his ſucceſſor: 


But as Henry refuſed to confirm the election, the Pope, 


at his deſire, annulled it ® ; and immediately appointed 


Richard, chancellor of Lincoln, for archbiſhop, without 


waiting for a new election. On the death of Richard in 
1231, the monks elected Ralph de Neville biſhop of Chi- 
cheſter ; and tho' Henry was much pleaſed with the elec- 
tion, the Pope, who thought that prelate too much a. 
tached to the crown, aſſumed the power of annulling lis 
election a. He rejected two clergymen more, whom the 


i M. Paris, p. 614, * M. Paris, p. 501. 
1 M. Paris, p. 501. 507. 518. 578, 606. 625, 648. ; 
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monks 
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monks had Tucceffively choſen ; and he at laſt told them, © H AP, 
that, if they would elect Edmond, treaſurer of the church 52 7 
of Saliſbury, he would confirm their choice; and his nd- 1253. 
mination was complied with. The Pope had the pru- 
dence to appoint both times very worthy primates ; but 
men could not forbear obſerving his intention of thus 
drawing gradually to himſelf the right of beſtowing that 
important dignity. 

Tk avarice, however, more than ambition of the ſee 
of Rome, ſeems to haye been in this age the ground of 
general complaint ; and the papal miniſters, finding a vaſt 
ſock of power, amaſſed by their predeceſſors, were deſi- 
rous of turning it to preſent profit, which they enjoyed 
at home, rather than of enlarging their authority in di- 
ſtant countries, where they never intended to reſide. 
Every thing was become venal in the Romiſh tribunals; þ.. 
ſmony was openly practiſed; no favours and even no 
juſtice could be obtained without a bribe ; the higheſt 
bidder was ſure to have the preference, without regard 
either to the merits of the perſon or of the cauſe ; and 
beſides the uſual perverſions of right in the deciſion of 
controverſies, the Pope openly aſſumed an abſolute and 
uncontroled authority of ſetting aſide, by the plenitude 
of his apoſtolic power, all particular rules and privileges 
of patrons, churches and convents . On pretence of re- 
medying theſe abuſes, Pope Honorius, in 1226, com- 
1n BY plaining of the poverty of his ſee as the ſource of all grie- 
n: vances, demanded from every cathedral two of the belt 
ec- prebends, and from every convent two monks portions, 
: to be ſet apart as a perpetual and ſettled revenue of the 
his WY papal crown; but all men being ſenſible, that the reve- 
the nue would continue for ever, and the abuſes immediately 


o M. Paris, p. 290. 308, 345. 375. 421. 469. 483. 537. 609- 
tun. Burt. p. 309, M. Weſt. p. 305. 373. 333“ 336, 
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CHAP, return, his. demand was unanimouſly rejected ?. , Abou 

; . three years after, the Pope demanded and obtained the 

© x253. tenth of all eccleſiaſtical revenues, which he levied in: 

very oppreſſive manner; requiring payment before the 

clergy had drawn their rents or tythes, and ſending 

about uſurers, who advanced them the money at exorhj. 

tant intereſt 4, In the year 1240, Otho, the legate, 

having in vain attempted the clergy in a body, obtained 

ſeparately, by intrigues and menaces, large ſums from 

the prelates and convents, and on his departure is faid to 

have carried more money out of the kingdom than he 

left in it. This experiment was renewed four year 

after with equal ſucceſs by Martin the nuncie, who 

brought from Rome powers of ſuſpending and ex. 

communicating all clergymen, that refuſed to comply 

with his demands 5. The King, who relied on the Pope 

for the ſupport of his tottering authority, never failed to 
countenance theſe exactions :. 


Mean while, all the chief benefices of the kingdom | 
were conferred on Italians ; great numbers of that na- | 
tion were ſent over at one time to be provided for; non- | 
reſidence and pluralities were carried to an enornious | 
height ; Manſel, the King's chaplain, is computed to 
have held at once ſeven hundred eccleſiaſtical livings *; | 
and the abuſes became too great and palpable even for the | 
blindneſs and-patience of ſuperſtition any longer to endure 
them. The populace, entering into aſſociations, roſe in tu- 
mults againſt the Italian clergy ; pillaged their barns ; 
waſted their fields; inſulted the perſons of ſuch of them a 


P M. Paris, p. 226, 227, 228. Chron. Dunft, vol. i. p. 161. 
M. Weſt. p. 284. 4 M. Paris, p. 248. 
M. Paris, p. 355+ 360, 361. 366, 377. M. Paris, p. 434 

t M. Paris, p. 376. 612, 613, u M. Paris, p. 575. 

M. Weſt, p. 383. 3 
they 
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they found in the kingdom *; and when the juſticiaries c HA Er 


made enquiry into the authors of this diſorder, the guilt was 


found to involve ſo. many, and thoſe of ſuch high rank, 153, 


that it paſſed unpuniſhed. At laſt, when Innocent IV. 
in 1245, Called a general council at Lyohs, in order to 
excommunicate the emperor Frederic, the King and no- 
bility ſent over agents to complain before the council of 
the avarice of the Romiſh church ; and they repreſented 
among many other grievances, that the benefices of the 
Italian clergy in England had been eftimated, and 
were found to amount to bo, ooo marks Ya year, a ſum 
which exceeded the annual revenue of the crown itſelf =. 
They obtained only an evaſive anſwer from the Pope; 
but as mention had been made before the council, of 
the feudal ſubjeCtion of England to the ſee of Rome, the 
Engliſh agents, at whoſe head was Roger Bigod, earl of 
Norfolk, exclaimed againſt that pretenſion, and inſiſted, 
that King John had no right, without the conſent of 
his barons, to ſubje c the kingdom to ſo ignominious a 
ſervitude . The Popes indeed, afraid of carrying mat- 
ters too far againſt England, ſeem thenceforth to have 
little infiſted on that exorbitant pretenſion. 


Tr1s check, received at the council of Lyons, was 
not able to ſtop the court of Rome in its career: Inno- 
cent exacted the revenues of all vacant benefices, the 


* Rymer, vol, i. p. 323. M. Paris, p. 255, 257. Ann, Burt. 
p. 280, 281, Chron, Dunſt, vol. i. p. 207. 

Innocent's bull in Rymer, vol. i. p. 471. ſays only 50,000 marks 
a year. 

2 M. Paris, p. 451, The cuſtoms were part of Henry's revenue, and 
amounted to 6000 pounds a year: They were at firſt ſmall ſums paid 
by the. merchants for the uſe of the King's - warehouſes, . meaſures, 
weights, Kc. See Gilbert's hiſtory of the Exch, p. 214. 

M. Paris, p. 460, 

twentieth 
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CHAP. twentieth of all eccleſiaſtical revenues without excep. 
XII. tion; the third of ſuch as exceeded a hundred marks 2 
year; the half of ſuch as were poſſeſſed by non-reſidents, - 

He claimed the goods of all inteſtate clergymen >, he 
pretended a title to inherit all money got by uſury ; he 

levied voluntary contributions from the people ; and 

when the King, contrary to his uſual practice, prohi- 

bited theſe exactions, he threatened to denounce againſt 

him the ſame — which he had emitted againſt the 


emperor, Frederic e. . : 


an5s. Bur the moſt oppreflive expedient, employed by the 
Pope, was the embarking Henry in an enterprize for the 
conqueſt of Naples, or Sicily on this fide the Fare, as 
it was called; an affair, which threw much diſhonour 
on the King, and involved him, during ſome years, in 
great expence and trouble. The Romiſh church, taking 
advantage of favourable incidents, had reduced the king- 
dom of Sicily to the ſame ſtate of feudal val 
which ſhe pretended to extend over England, and which, 
by reaſon of the diſtance, as well as high ſpirit of this 
latter kingdom, ſhe was not able to maintain. Aſtet 
the death of the emperor, F rederic II. the ſucceſſion of 
Sicily devolved to Conradine, grandſon to that monarch; 
and Mainfroy, his natural ſon, under pretence of go- 
verning the kingdom during the infancy of the prince, 
had formed a ſcheme of eſtabliſhing his own authority. 
Pope Innocent IV. whohad carried on violent war againſt 
the emperor, Frederic, and endeavoured to diſpoſſeſs him 
of his Italian dominions, ſtill continued hoſtilities againſt 
his grandſon ; but being diſappointed in all his ſchemes 
by the activity and artifices of Mainfroy, he found, that 
his own force alone was not ſufficient to bring to 3 


2 M. Paris, p. 480. Ann, Burt. p. 305, 373. 


; Þ M. Paris, p. 474. © M, Paris, p. 476. 82 
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happy iſſue ſo great an enterprize. He pretended to diſ- C 1 AP.) 
pole of the Sicilian crown, both as ſuperior lord of that | 
articular kingdom, and as vicar of Chriſt, to whom all 1263 
kingdoms of the earth were ſubjected; and he made a 

tender of it to Richard earl of Cornwal, whoſe immenſe: 

riches, he flattered himſelf, would be able to ſupport 

the military operations againſt Mainfroy. As Richard 

had the prudence to refuſe the preſent 9, he applied to 

the King, whoſe levity and thoughtleſs diſpoſition gave 

him more hopes of ſucceſs; and he offered him the 

crown of Sicily for his ſecond ſon, Edmond e. Henry, 

lured by ſo magnificent a gift, without reſlecting on the 
conſequences, without conſulting either with his brother 

or the parliament, accepted of this inſidious propoſal ; 

and gave the Pope unlimited credit to expend whatever 

ſums he thought neceſſary for compleating the conqueſt 

of Sicily. Innocent, who was engaged by his own in- 

tereſts to make war with Mainfroy, was glad to carry 

on his enterprizes at the expence of his ally ; Alexander 

IV. who ſucceeded him in the papal throne, continued 

the ſame policy: And Henry was ſurprized to find him- 

ſelf on a ſudden involved in an immenſe debt, which he 

had never been conſulted in contracting. The ſum already 

amounted to 135541 marks beſide intereſt f ; and he had 

the proſpect, if he anſwered this demand, of being ſoon 

loaded with more exorbitant expences; if he refuſed it, 

of both incurring the Pope's diſpleaſure, and of loſing 

the crown of Sicily, which he hoped ſoon to have the 
dom of fixing on the head of his ſon. ; 


He applied to the parliament for ſupply ; and that he 
night be ſecure of not meeting with oppoſition, he ſent , 
2 e virits to the more refractory barons : But even thoſe 


. % 
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CHAP. who were ſummoned, ſenſible of the ridiculous Cheat, 
b wa , impoſed, by the Pope, determined not to layiſh their 


* 


money on ſuch chimerical projects, and making a pre- 
text of the abſence. of their brethren, they xefuſed to 


take the King's demands into conſideration; *, In this 


extremity the clergy were his only reſource; and as both 
their temporal and ſpiritual ſovereign concurred in load- 
ing them, they were ill able to defend ee, againſt 
this united authority... bur a0 
Tx Pope publiſhed nee for the conqueſt of A 
cily; and required every one, who had taken ;theictol 
againſt the infidels, or had vowed to advance money far 
their enterprize, to turn the war againſt Mainfroy, a more 
terrible enemy to the chriſtian faith than any Saracen!. 
He levied a tenth on all eccleſiaſtical benefices in Eng- 
land for three years; and gave orders to excommunitate 
all biſhops, who made not punctual payment. He granted 
to the King the goods of inteſtate clergymen 5 the te- 
venues of vacant benefices; the revenues of all non- re- 
ſidents i. But theſe taxations: being levied by ſome rule, 


were deemed leſs grievous, than another arbitrary impo- 
ſition, which aroſe from the ſuggeſtion of the biſhop af 


Hereford, and which might have opened the door to end- 
leſs and intolerable abuſs. 4 
THrar prelate, who reſided at the court of Rome by 
a deputation from the Engliſn church, drew bills of dif- 
ferent values, but amounting on the whole to 150540 
marks, on all the biſhops and abbots of the kingdom; 
and granted theſe bills to Italian merchants, who, it was 
pretended, had advanced money for the ſervice of the 
war againſt Mainfroy *, As there was no likelihood of 
the Engliſh prelates ſubmitting, without nee 


N. Paris, p. 674. * Rymer, vol, i. p. 347, 548. ” 
1 Rymer, vol, i. p. 597, 598, * M. Paris, b. 612, (ah 
Chron, T. Wykes, p. 54. 
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ſuch an extraordinary demand, Ruſtand, the legate, CHAP. 


was charged with the office of employing his authority 
to that purpoſe; and he ſummoned an aſſembly of the 
biſhops and abbots, whom he acquainted with the Pope's 


and the King's pleaſure. Great were the ſurprize and 


indignation of the aſſembly at the impoſition : The bi- 
ſhop of Worceſter exclaimed, that he would loſe his life 


rather than comply: The biſhop of London ſaid, that 


the Pope and King were more powerful than he; but 
if his mitre were taken off his head, he would clap on 


a helmet in its place l. The legate was no leſs violent 


on the other hand; and he told the aſſembly, in plain 
terms, that all eccleſiaſtical benefices were the property 


| of the Pope, and he might diſpoſe. of them, either in 


whole or in part, as he ſaw proper a. In the end, the 


biſhops and abbots, being threatened with excommuni- 


cation, which made all their revenues fall. into the 
King's hands, were obliged to ſubmit to the exaction : 
And the only mitigation which the legate allowed them, 
was, that the tenths, already. granted, ſhould be ac- 
cepted as a partial payment of the bills. But the money 
was ſtill inſufficient for the Pope's purpoſe: The con- 
queſt of Sicily was as remote as ever: The demands 
which came from Rome were endleſs: Pope Alexander 
became ſo urgent- a creditor, that he ſent over a legate 
into England ; threatening the kingdom with an inter- 
dict, and the King with excommunication, if the ar- 
rears, which he pretended to be due to him, were not 
inſtantly remitted : And at laſt, Henry, ſenſible of the 
cheat, began to thing of breaking off the agreement, 
and of reſigning into the Pope's hands that crown, 
which, it was not intended * Alexander, that he or 
his family ſhould ever enjoy ® | 

I'M. Paris, p. 614. m M. 3 619. 

n Rymer, vol, i. p. 624. M. Paris, p. 648. 
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CHAP. Tux earl of Cornwal bad now reaſon to value him- 
Q * ſelf on his foreſight, in refuſing the fraudulent bargain 
with Rome, and in preferring the ſolid honours of an opu- 


1255. 
Fan of lent and powerful prince of the blood in England, be. 


Cornwal fore the empty and precarious glory of a foreign dig. 


nano, nity. But he had not always firmneſs ſufficient to al- 


Romans. here to this reſolution: His vanity and ambition pre 
vailled at laſt over his prudence and his avarice; 3, and he 
vas engaged in an enterprize equally expenſive, and ver- 
atious as that of his brother, and not attended with 
much greater probability of ſucceſs. The immenſe opu- 
| lence of Richard having made the German Princes cal 
their eye on him as a candidate ſor the empire; he vn 

tempted to expend vaſt ſums of money on his election, 

and he ſutceeded ſo far as to be choſen King of the Ro- 
man, which ſeemed to render his ſucceſſion infallible 
to the imperial throne. He went over into Germany, 
and carried out of the kingdom no leſs a ſum than ſeven 
hundred thouſand marks, if we may believe the account 

of ſome antient authors v, which Is probably much ei. 
aggerated 3. His money, while it laſted, procured hin 
friends and partizans: But it was ſoon drained from hin 
by" th r of the r Ps] ; and Haring no 
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We" 
4 M. Paris, p. 638. The eng nber, a fem, pages before, n 
chard's treaſures amount to little more than baff the ſum. p. 644 
The King's dimpations and expences, thtoughobt his whole reign, at 
cording to the ſame author; Had eee to about 940,00 
mas. p. 638. fee vid S N Lf Ih 
4 The ſums mentioned by 8 who were all monks, art 
often improbable, and neyer conſiſtent, But we know from an inſa- 
* lible authority, the public remonſtrance to the council of Lyons, that 
the King's revenues were below 60, ooo marks a year: His broth 
therefore could never have been maſter of 700,000 marks; eſpecially # 
he did not ſell his eſtates in England, as we learn from the ſame author: 
| And we hear afterwards of his ordering all his waods to be cut down, 
in order to ſatisfy the rapacity of the German princes : His fon ſue· 
ceeded to the earldom of Cornwal and his other revenues. 


- 


* 


perſona 


perſonal or family connexions in that country, no ſo- e F. 
lid foundation of power, he found at laſt, that he had 6 . 
laviſhed away the frugality of a whole life, in order to 13554 
procure a ſplendid title, and that his abſence from Eng- 
land, joined to the weakneſs of his brother's government, 
gave reins to the factious and turbulent diſpoſitions of 
ths Engliſn barons, and 3 his own. un. and 

family in infinite calamities. | 


Tas ſucceſsful revolt of thi nobility from King John, Diſcontents 
and their. impoſing on him and his ſucceſſors limitations ohio 22 
of the royal power, had made them feel theit on weight 
and importance, had ſet a dangerous precedent of reſiſt- | 
ance, and being followed by a long minority, had im- 
poveriſhed, as well as weakened that crown, which they 
were at laſt induced, from the fear of ' worſe conſequen- 
ces, to re-place on the head of young Henry. In the 
King's ſituation, either great abilities and vigour were 
requiſite to overawe the barons, or great caution and re- 
ſerve to give them no pretence for complaints; and it 
muſt be confeſſed, that this prince was poſſeſſed of nei- 
cher of theſe talents. He had not prudence to chooſe 
right meaſures; he wanted even that conſtancy, which 
ſometimes gives weight to wrong ones; he was entirely 
abandoned to his favourites, who were always foreigners; 
he laviſhed on them without diſcretion his diminiſhed re- 
venue; and finding, that his barons indulged their diſ- 
poſition towards tyranny, and obſeryed not to their own 
vaſſals the ſame. rules, which they had impoſed on the 
erown, he was apt, in his adminiſtration, to negle& all 
the ſalutary articles of the great charter; which he re- 
marked to be fo little regarded by his nobility, This 
conduct had extremely leſſened his authority in the king- 
dom; had multiplied complaints againſt him; and had 
frequently expoſed him to affronts, and even to danger- 
ous attempts upon his prerogative. In the year 1244, 
, RY when 
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CHAP. when he deſired a ugly from parliament, the barons, 
complaining of the frequent breaches of the great char- 
1255. ter, and of the many fruitleſs applications which they. 
had formerly made for the redreſs of this and other 
grievances, demanded i in return that he ſhould give them 
the nomination of the great juſticiary and of the chan- 
cellor, to whoſe hands chiefly the adminiſtration of juſtice; 
was committed; and, if we may credit the hiſtorian *, 
they had formed the plan of other limitations, . as well 
as of aſſociations to maintain them, which would have 
reduced the King to be an abſolute cypher, and haye 
held the crown in perpetual pupillage and dependance,, 
The King, to ſatisfy them, would agree to nothipg but 
a renewal of the charter, and a general permiſſion to ex- 
communicate all the violators of it: And he received no 
other ſupply, except their conſent to levy. a ſeutage of. 
twenty ſhillings on each knight's fee for the marriage of 
his eldeſt daughter to the King of Scotland; a burthen, 
which was expreſsly annexed to their feudal tenures, 
Four years after, in a very full parliament, hen 
Henry demanded a new ſupply, he was openly, reproached 
with the breach of his word, and the frequent viola- 
tions of the charter. He was "atked, whether he did not. 
bluſh to defire any aid from his people, whom he, profeſ- 
ſcdly hated and deſpiſed, to whom on all "occaſions he 
preferred aliens and foreigners, and who groaned under 
the oppreſſions, which he either permitted, ar; exerciſed .. 
over them. | He was told, that, beſides diſparaging his 
nobility by forcing them to contract unequal and mean 
marriages with ſtrangers, no rank of men were ſo low as 
to eſcape vexutions from him or his miniſters ; that even. 
the victuals conſumed in his houſhold, the cloaths which 
himſelf and his ſervants wore, ſtill more the wine, which 
hans aleds: ume all ame 8 violence from, the lawful . 


owners, 
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owners, and no compenſation was ever made them for 
the injury ; that foreign merchants, to the great preju- 
dice and infamy of the kingdom, ſhunned the Engliſh 
harbours, as if they were poſſeſſed by pyrates, and the 
commerce with all nations was thus cut off by theſe vio- 
jences; that loſs was added to loſs, and injury to injury, 
while the merchants, who had been deſpoiled of their 
goods, were alſo obliged to carry them at their own 
charges to whatever place the King was pleaſed to ap- 
point them; that even the poor fiſhermen on the coaſt 
could not eſcape his oppreſſions and thoſe of his courtiers, 
and finding that they had not the full liberty of diſpoſing 
of their commodities in the Engliſh market, were fre- 
quently conſtrained to carry them to foreign ports, and 
to hazard all the perils of the ocean rather than thoſe 
which awaited them from his oppreſſive emiſſaries';' and 
that his very religion was, a ground of complaint to his 
ſubjects, while they obſerved, that the waxen tapers and 
ſplendid filks, employed in ſo many uſeleſs proceſſions, 
were the ſpoils which he had forcibly raviſhed from the 
true poſſeſſors 4. Throughout this remonſtrance, in 


which the complaints, derived from an abuſe of the an- 


tient right of 'purveyance, may be ſuppoſed to be ſome- 


what exaggerated, there appears a ſtrange mixture of re- 


gal tyranny in the practices which gave riſe to it, and of 
ariſtocratical liberty or rather licentiouſneſs i in the expreſ- 
ſions employed by the parliament. But a mixture. of 
this kind is obſervable in all the antient feudal, govern- 
ments ; and both of them e equally hurtful to. the 
people. wy,” 
As the King, in 1 to their I. gave 
the parliament only good words and fair d at- 
tended with the moſt humble ſubmiſſi ions, which they 
had often found deceitful, he obtained at that time. no 
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PE and therefore in the year 1253, when he found 
himſelf again under the neceſſity of applying to parlia- 
ment, he had provided himſelf of a new pretence, which 
he deemed infallible, and taking the vow of à Cruſade 
to the holy land, he demanded'their affiftance in that pi- 
ous enterprize . The parliament, however, for ſome 


time ſcrupled complianee ; and che eccleſiaſtical order ſent 


„ nere.“ The biſhops, ſurprized at theſe unexpected 


a deputation' of four prelates, the primate, the biſhops of 
Wincheſter, Salſbury, and Carliſle, in order to remon- 
ſtrate with him on his frequent violations of their privi- 
leges, the oppreſſions with which he loaded them and 
all his ſubjects b, and the uncanonical and forced eledi- 
ons, which were made to vacant dignities. It is true,“ 
replied the King, Thave been ſomewhat faulty in this 
particular: 1 obtruded you, my lord of Canterbury, 
upon your ſee: I was obliged to employ both entrea- 
<« ties and menaces, my lord of Wincheſter, to have 
you elected: my proceedings were very irregular, my 
lords of Saliſbury and Carliſle, when I raiſed you from 
* the loweſt ſtations to your preſent dignities: I am de- 
ce termined henceforth to correct theſe errors; and it 
* will alſo become you, in order to make a thorough 
6 reformation, to reſign your preſent beneſices; and try 
to enter again in a more regular and canonical man- 


ſarcaſms, replied, that the queſtion was not at preſent 


how to correct paſt errors, but to avoid them for the fu- 


ture. The King promiſed redreſs both of eccleſiaſtical 
and civil grievances; and the parliament in return agreed 
to grant him a ſupply, a tenth of the eccleſiaſtical be- 
nefices and a ſcutage of three marks on each knight“ 


fee: But as they had experienced his frequent breach of 
promiſe, they required, that he ſhoyld ratify the great 


2 M. Paris, p. 578, 558, 568. Chron. Dunft, vol. i. p. 293. 
M. Pais, p. mw N. eri, p. 379 
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charter in a manner fill more authentic and ſolemn than eff * 
any which he had ever hitherto employed. All the pre- X 
lates and abbots were aſſembled: They held burning 1233. 


tapers in their hands: The great charter was read before 
them: They denounced the ſentence of excommunica- 
tion'againſt every one who ſhould thenceforth violate that 
fundamental law: They threw their tapers on the 
ground, and exclaimed, » May the ſoul. of. every one, who 
incurs this ſentence, ſo flink and corrupt in Hell ! The King 


bore a part in this ceremony: and ſubjoined ; © So help 


„me God, I will keep all theſe things inviolate, as I 
« am à man, as J am a chriſtian, as I am a knight, and 
am a King crowned and anoihted 4,” Yet was 
the tremendous ceremony no ſooner finiſhed, than his 
favourites, abuſing his weakneſs and facility, made him 
return to the ſame arbitrary and irregular adminiſtration ; 
and the reaſonable expectations of his people were thus 


ä nen cluded and an 
Au theſe net and illegal meaſures afforded a. 1258. 


pretence to Simon de Mountfort, earl of Leiceſter, to *' 


attempt an innovation in the government, and to wreſt ear) of Lei. 
the ſcepter from the feeble; and irreſolute hand which ceſter. 


%. This nobleman was a younger ſon of that Si- 
e Mountfort, who had conducted with ſuch valour 
anu aenoun the Cruſade againſt the Albigenſes, and who, 
tho' he tarniſhed his famous exploits by cruelty and am- 


bition, had left a name very precious to all the bigots of 


that age, particularly to the eceleſiaſtics. A large inhe- 
ritance in England fell by ſucceſſion to this family; but 
38 the elder brother enjoyed ſtill more opulent poſſeſſions 


in France, and could not perform ſealty to two maſters, 
a aransferred his right to Simon, his younger brother, 


n Paris 99 4 Burt. p. 323. "Ann. Waverl. p. 210. 
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enar. who came over into England, did homage for his lands, 
a I; and was raiſed to the dignity. of carl of Leiceſter. In the 
iz 58. ; "year 12 38, he eſpouſed Eleanor dowager of William earl 
of Pembroke, and ſiſter to the King f; but the marriage 
of this princeſs with a ſubject, and a, foreigner; though 

finiſhed, with Henry) 8 conſent, was loudly complained, of 
by the earl of Cornwal, and all the barons, of England; 

and Leiceſter was ſupported, againſt their violence, en- 

tirely by the King' s favour and authority s. But he had 
no ſooner eſtabliſhed himſelf in his poſſeſſions and digni- 
ties, than he acquired by inſinuation and addreſs, a ſtrong 
intereſt with the nation, and gained equally the affections 
of all orders of men. He Joſt, however, the friendſhip 
of Henry from the uſual leyity and fickleneſs of that 
prince; he was baniſhed the court ; he was recalled ; he 
was entruſted with the command of Guienne ! »| where he 
did good ſervice and acquired honour ; he was again diſ- 
graced by the King, and his baniſhment from court 
ſeemed now final and irrevocable. Henry called him 2 


traitor to his face: Leiceſter gave him the lye, and told 


him, that, if he were not his ſovereign, he would ſoon 
make him repent of that inſult. Vet was this quarrel 


accommodated either from the good- -nature or timidity 


of the King „ and Leiceſter was again admitted into 
ſome degree of favour and authority. But as this noble- 


man was become too great to preſerve an entire complai- 
ſance to Henry s humours, and to act in ſubſerviency to 
his other miniohs; ; he found 11 — advantage i in-cultivat- 
ing his intereſt with the public, and in inflaming the ge- 
neral diſcontents, which prevailed againſt the aiminife: 
tion. He filled every place with complaints againſt the 


infringement of tte great charter, the violences'commit-. . 
ted on the people, the combination between the an 


f M. Pafls, p. 314. s V. n p. 315. 
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and the King in their tyranny and extortions, Henry” 3 0 B AP. 
neglect of his native ſubjects and barons; and tho him-, Y 


11 a foreigner, he was more loud than any in repreſent- 
ing the indignity of ſubmitting to the dominion of fo- 
reigners. By his hypocritical pretenſions to devotion, 


he gained the favour of the zealots and derpy By his 
ſeeming! concern for public good, he acquired the affec- 
tions' of the public : And beſides the private friendſhips, 
which he had cultivated with the barons, His animoſity 

inſt the favourites bred an union of intereſts between 


— i 11509085 3 
him and that powerful order. n 


A RECENT quarrel, which broke out 88 L.eiceſter 
and William de Valence, Henry” 8 half brother, and chief 
ſwourite, brought matters to extremity , and deter- 
mined the former to give full ſcope to his bold and un- 
bounded ambition, which the laws and the King 8 au- 
thority had hitherto with difficulty reftrained. He ſe- 
cretly called'a meeting of the moſt conſiderable barons, 
particularly Humphrey de Bohun, high conſtable, Roger. 
Bigod, earl mareſchal, and the earls of Warwick and 
Gloceſter ; men, who, by their family and poſleſſions 


ſtood in the firſt rank of the. Engliſh nobility. He repre- 


ſented to this company the neceſſit of reſorming the 
ſtate, and of putting the execution of the laws into other 
bands thin thoſe which had hitherto appeared, from re- 
peated experience, ſo unfit for the charge, with which 


they were entruſted. . He exaggerated the oppreſſions of 


the lower orders of the ſtate, the violations of the barons? 
privileges, the continued plunder of the clergy ; and inorder 
to aggtavate'the enormity of this conduct, he appealed to 
the great charter, which Henry had ſo often ratified, and 


1258, 
$ « 


which was calculated to prevent for ever the return of theſe 


intolerable grievances. He magnified the generoſity of their 
anceſtors, who, at an infinite expence of blood, had ex- 
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CHAP. borted that famous conceffion from the crown ; but ta. 
SS At. * mented their own degeneracy, who allowed ſo great an 
132358. advantage, once obtained, to be wreſted from them by a 
weak prince and by inſolent ftrangers. And he infiſted, 
that the King's word, after ſo many ſabmifforW hs 
fruitleſs promiſes on his part, could no longer be relied on; 
and that nothing but his abſolute inability to violate na- 
tional privileges could henceforth enſure the regular ob. 


| ſervance of them. 


Tuxsx topics, which were founded i in truth, and ſut- 
ed ſo well the ſentiments of the company, had the deſired 
effect; and the barons entered into a reſolution, of re- 
drefling the public grievances, by taking into their own 
hands the adminiſtration of the government. The King 

| Having ſummoned a parliament, in expectation of recen 
ing ſupplies for his Sicilian project, the barons appeared 
in the hall, clad. in complete armour, and with: their 
| ſwords by their ſide; and the King on his entry, ſtruck 
with this unuſual appearance, afked them what was their 
meaning, and whether they pretended to make him their 
priſoner x? Roger Bigod replied in the name of the ref}, 
that he was not their priſoner, but their ſovereign 3 that 
they even intended to grant him large ſupplies, in order 
to fix his ſon on the throne of Sicily; that they only er. 
pected ſome return for this expence and ſervice; and 
that, as he had frequently made ſubmiſſions to the parli- 
ment, had acknowleged his paſt errors, and had {till allow- 
ed himſelf to be carried into the ſame path, which gave 
them ſuch juſt reaſon of complaint, he muſt now yield to 
more ſtrict regulations, and confer authority on thoſe 
who were able and willing to redreſs the public grievan- 
ces. Henry, partly allured by the hopes of ſopply | 
partly intimidated by the union and martial appearance 
of the barons, agreed to their demand; and promiſed to 


. 
. 4 


+ Annal; Theokefbury, , » 9,50 dv, 
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ſummon another parliament at Oxford, in order to digeſt CHAP. 

the new plan of government, and to elect the perſons, | Xu. 1 

who were to be entruſted with the chief authority. 1958. 
Tuts parliament, which the royaliſts, and even the 11 June. 

nation, from experience of the confuſions that attended 

its meaſures, afterwards denominated the ma parlinment, ot Oxford. 

met on the day appointed ; and as all the barons brought 

along with them their military vaſſals, and appeared with 

an armed force, the King, who had taken no precautions 

:gainſt them, was in reality a priſoner in their hands, 

and was obliged to ſubmit to all the terms which they ' 

were pleaſed to impoſe upon him. Twelve barons were 

ſelected fron the King's council; twelve more were 

choſen by parliament : To theſe twenty-four,” unlimited 

authority was granted of reforming the ſtate ; and the 

King himſelf — an oath, that he would maintain 

whatever ordinances they ſhould think proper to enact for 

that purpoſe l. Leiceſter was at the head of this fupreme 

council, to which the legiſlative power was thus in reality 

transferred; and all their meaſures were taken by his 

ſecret influence and direction. Their firſt ſtep bore a 

ſpecious appearance, and ſeemed well calculated for the 

end, which they profeſled to be the object of all theſe in- 

novations: They ordered that four knights ſhould be 

choſen by each county ; that they ſhould make enquiry 

into the grievances of which their neighbourhood had 

reaſon to complain, and ſhould attend the nekt enſuing 

parliament, in order to give information to that aſſembly 

of the ſtate of their particular counties a: A nearer ap- 

proach to our preſent conſtitution than had been made 

by the barons in the reign of King John, when the 

knights were only appointed to meet ip their counties, 
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CHAP, . and there to draw up a Jetail of their grievances. 
| -while, the twenty-four, barons; proceeded tina ſome 


- 2258, regulations, in order to provide a redreſs for: ſuch griey. 
ances, as were ſuppoſed. to be notorious to all the world, 


They ordered, that three ſeſſions of parliament ſhould de 


regularly held, every year, in the months of February, 
June, and October ; that a new high ſheriff ſhould be 


elected every year by the votes of the frecholders in each 
county; that the ſheriffs ſhould have no pawer, of 


fining the barons who did not attend at their courts,, oc 
the Gicuits of the juſticiaries ; ; that no heirs.ſhould: be 


committed to the wardſhip of foreigners, and, ,ng/ caſtles 
be etittuſted to their cuſtody ; ; and that no new Warten 
or foreſts ſhould be created, nor the revenues of any 
counties or hundreds be let to farm. Such were. there 
gulations which the twenty-four, barons enacted, at _ 
ford, for the redreſs of public grievances . 


Bur the earl of Leiceſter and his aſſociates, bag 
ced ſo far to ſatisfy the nation, inſtead of continuing inthis 
popular courſe, or granting the King, that ſupply; which 
they had promiſed him, immediately made proviſions far 
the extenſion and continuanceof their on exorbitant aus 
thority. They rouzed anew the popular clamour, which 
had bag prevailed 22 inſt foreigngrs.s and, they fell with 
the utmoſt violence on the, King's half- brothers, who 
were "ſuppoſed to be the. authors. of all. national grievan- 
ces, and whom Henry hay no longer any power to pro- 
teck. The tour brothers, ſenſible of their danger, "took 


to flight with a an intention of, making their eſcape out of 


the Kingdom; ; they were:eagerly. purſued: by che:barons; 
Aymer, one of the brothers, who had been elected to 
the ſee of Wincheſter, -took'ſhelter.in his epiſcopal par 
lace; and cartted the others along with him ; they were 


ſurrounded in that place, and threatened to be dragged 


n Chron, Dunſt, vol. i. p. 336. 0 0 Ann Burt, P · 2 


out 
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out by FSG and to be' puniſhed for their crimes and CH A i. 


niſdemeanors; and the King, pleading the ſacredneſs 


r an eccleſiaſtical ſanctuary, was glad to extricate them 12 8 


fom this danger by-baniſhing them the kingdom v. In 
his act of violence, as well as in the former uſurpations 
of the barons, the queen and her uneles were thought to 
have ſectetly concurred, being jealous of the credit, 46 
quired by the brothers, which, they imagined, 2771 
adp and annihilated their own 2x. Na 


* 


harons were ſufficient to open the eyes of the whole king- con, 
dom, and to prove their intention of reducing for ever 
both the K ing and the people under the arbitrary, power 
of a very narrow ariſtocracy, | which muſt. at laſt have 
teminated either in anarchy, or in a violent uſurpation 
and tyranny. They pretended, that they had not as yet 
ligeſted all the regulations neceſſary for the reformatian 
e the ſtate, and for the redreſs of grievances; , and that 
they muſt ſtill retain their power, till that great purpaſe 
Was thoroughly effectuated: : In other words, that they 
muſt de perpetual "governors, and muſt continue to re- 
form, till they were pleaſed to demit their authority. .. 
They formed an aſſociation among themſelves, and ſwore. 1 
that they would ſtand by each other with their lives, and 
fortunes |: They diſplaced al the chief officers 0 of. the 

crown; the high Juſticiary,” the chancellor, the trea- 
rer; and advanced either themſelves c or "their own. 
features in their ſtead: Even the offices of the King's 8 
ouſhold were diſpoſed of at their pleaſure: The governs 

ment of all the caſtles was put into hands in in whom they F 
Aba to confide: And Ahe whole power of te 
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and. there to draw up a detail of their grievances. Men 
While, the twenty-four, barons proceeded to enact ſome 
regulations, in order to provide a redreſs for ſuchꝭ griev. 


ances, as were ſuppoſed. to be notorious to all the world, 


They ordered, that three ſeſſions of parliament thould be 
regularly held every year, in the months of Februar), 


June, and October 3 chat a neu high ſheriff ſhould fe 


elected every year by the votes of the freeholders in each 
county; that the ſheriffs ſhould have no pawer, of 


fining the barons who did not attend at their courts, ot 


the Arcults of che juſticiaries ; ; that no heirs. ſhould: be 


committed to the wardſhip of foreigners, and ng caſtle 
be etittuſted to their cuſtody ; and that no new warrens 
or foreſts ſhould be created, nor the revenues of any 
counties or hundreds be let to farm. Such were. there 
gulations which the twenty-four, barons enacted at Ox: 
ford, for the redreſs of public grievances... Jin 


yr the earl of Leiceſter and his aſſociates, baviegidans 
ced ſo far to ſatisfy the nation, inſtead of continuing in alis 
popular courſe, or granting the King, that ſupply; which 
they had promiſed him, immediately made proviſions for 
the extenſion and continuance of. their, oyyn exorbitant aus 
thority. They rouzed anew the popular clamour, which 
had long prevailed 2gzinft foreigners's and they fell with 
the utmoſt violence on the, King's half. brothers, who 
were. ſuppoſed to be the, authors of, all. national 'grievan- 
ces, and whom Henry hay no longer any power to pto- 
tect. The four brothers, ſenſible of their danger, "took 


to flight with an intention of, making their | eſcape out of 


the Kingdom ; ; they were: eagerly. purſued: by the:barons; 


A" mer, one of the brothers, who had been elected to 


the ſee of Wincheſter, took ſnelter in his epiſcopal, par 
lace, and carried the others along with him ; they were 


ſurrounded in that place, and thredtened to be dragged 
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out by — and to be puniſhed for their crimes and CH A r. 
nidemeanors; and the King, pleading the ſacredneſs 

of an eccleſiaſtical ſanctuary, was glad to extricate them . 
tom this danger by baniſhing them the kingdom v. In 

his act of violence, as well as in the former uſurpations 

of the barons, the queen and her uncles were thought to 

have ſectetly concurred, being jealous'of the credit, ac-, 

quired by the brothers, which, they . Had | 

abel and annihilated their own 4. — 


Bur the ſubſequent proceedings of the er 
harons were ſufficient to open the eyes of the whole king- con rs 
dom, and to prove their intention of reducing OE, 
both the King and the people under the arbitrary, power 
of a very narrow ariſtocracy, which muſt at laſt haye 
teminated either in anarchy, or in a violent uſurpation | 
and tyranny. They pretended, that they had not as yet 
ligeſted all the regulations neceſſary for the reformation 
d the ſtate, and for the redreſs of grievances z ; and that 
they muſt ſtill retain their power, till that "great purpaſe 2 
ws thoroughly effectuated: In other words, that they bi | 
muſt de perpetual "governors, and muſt continue to. re- | 
form, till they were pleaſed to demit their authority. 105 | 
They formed an aſſociation among themſelves, and ſwore, | 
that they would ſtand by each other with their lives and | | 
fortunes : - They | diſplaced all the chief officers g of. the. | 
crown, the high julticiary,” the chancellor, the, tre- 
„er; and advanced either themſelves or their own 
» Weitures) in their ſtead: Even the offices of the King's J 
hold were diſpoſed of at their pleaſure ; The governs | 
of rent of all the caſtles was'put into hands ir in whom they | 
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en AP, ſtate being thus Wieden to them, they ventured ta 
4 . impoſe an oath on every individual of the nation; in 
1258. Which the ſubjects were obliged to ſwear, under the ye, 
nalty of being declared public enemies, that they would 

obey and execute all the regulations, both known and 
unknown, of the twenty-four barons : And all this, for 

the greater glory of God, the honour of the church, the 

ſervice of the King, and the advantage of the kingdom, 

No one dared to withſtand this tyrannical authority! 
Prince Edward. himſelf, the King's eldeſt ſon, a,yout 

of eighteen years of age, who began to give indication 

ol that great and manly ſpirit, which appeared through. 

out the whole courſe of his life, was, after making ſome 
oppoſition, conſtrained to take that oath, which really 
depoſed him and his family from ſovereign authority!, 

Farl Warrenne was the laſt perſon in the kingdom, whs 

could be brought to give the confederated barons thi 

mark of ſubmiſſion, _ 


Bur the ewenty-four barons, not content with the 
uſurpation of the royal power, introduced an innovation 
in the conſtitution of parliament, which was of the ut- 
moſt importance. They ordained, that that afſembly 
ſhould chooſe a committee of twelve perſons, who ſhould, 

in the intervals of the x is poſſeſs the authority of the 
whole parliament, and ſhould attend on a ſummons the 
perſon of the King, in all his motions. But ſo power. 

ful were theſe barons, that this regulation was alſo ſub- 
mitted to; the whole government was overthrown 
fixed on new foundations; and the monarchy was total 
ly ſubverted, without it being poſſible for the King 1 
ſtrike a ſingle ſtroke in defence of the conflitution again 

the newly erected oligarchy. 


1259. TRE report that the King of the Romans intended t0 
pay a viſit to England, gave alarm to the ruling barowsj 


1 Chron. T. Wykes, P · 52. 2 Ann. Burt. p. 411. 
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and they dreaded Jeſt the extenſive influence andeftabliſh- CHAP, 
ed authority of that prince would be employed to reſtore , 
the prerogatives of his family, and overturn their new 1259. 


— 
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plan of government :. They ſent over the new biſhop 
of Worceſter, who met him at St. Omars; aſked him 


in the name of the barons, the reaſon of his journey, 


and how long he intended to ſtay in England; and inſiſt- 
ed, that before he entered the kingdom, he ſhould fwear 

to obſerve the regulations eſtabliſhed at Oxford. On 
Richard's refuſal to take this oath, they prepared to reſiſt 
him as a public enemy; they fitted out a fleet; aſſembled 
an army, and exciting the -invetgrate prejudices of the 


ſo many oppreſſions, ſpread the report that Richard in- 


tended to reftore by force the authority of his exiled bro- 
thers, and to violate all the ſecurities provided for public 


liberty. The King of the Romans was at laſt _ to 
ſubmit to the terms required of him*. , . 

Bur the barons, in proportion to their continuance 
in power, began gradually to loſe that popularity, which 


for the reformation of the ſtate, were likely to become 
perpetual, and to ſubvert entirely the antient conſtitu- 
tion. They dreaded, that the power of the nobles, which 


was always oppreſſive, would now exert-itſelf without 


controul, by removing the counterpoiſe of the crown ; 


and their apprehenſions were encreaſed by ſome new 


edicts of the barons, which were plainly calculated to 
procure to themſelves an impunity in all their violences. 
They appointed, that the circuits of the itinerant juſ- 


tices, the ſole check on their arbitrary conduct, ſhould 
be held only once in ſeven years; and men Weakly: ſaw, 


© M. Paris, p. 661. . 
M. Paris, p. 661, 662, Chron. T. Wykes, os: hd 


people- againſt foreigners, from whom they had ſuffered 


- had aſſiſted them in obtaining it; and men repined that 
regulations, which were only eſtabliſhed during a time 


* 
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en r. that a n which returned aſter ſuch long intervals, 


N __ againſt an oppreſſive power, which was perpetual, would 
1259. prove totally. inſignificant and uſeleſs *.. The cry became 


Joud in the nation, that the barans ſhould finiſh their 
intended regulations. The knights of the ſhires, who 
ſeem now to have been pretty regularly aſſembled in a 
ſeparate houſe, made remonſtrances againſt the flowneſ 
of their proceedings; they repreſented, that, though 
the King had performed all the conditions required of 
him, the barons had hitherto done nothing for the pub- 
lic good, and had been only careful to promote their own 
private advantage, and to commit injury on the crown; 
and they even appealed to prince Edward, and claimed 
his interpoſal for the intereſts of the nation, and the re- 
formation of the government y, The prince replied, that 
though it was from conſtraint, and contrary to his pri- 
vate ſentiments, he had ſworn to adhere to the proviſions 
of Oxfurd, he was determined to obſerve his oath : But 
he ſent a meſſage to the barons, requiring them to bring 


their undertaking to a ſpeedy concluſion, and fulfl 


their engagements to the public : Otherwiſe, he menaced 
them, that, at the expence of his life, he would oblige 
them to do their duty, and would ſhed the laſt drop of 
his blood in promoting the e and ſatisfying the 
Juſt wiſhes of the nation =. 


Tux barons, urged by ſo preſſing a neceſſity, publiſh- 


| ed at laſt a new code of ordinances for the reformation * 


of the ſtate * : But the expectations of the people were 
extremely diſappointed, when they found, that theſe 
conſiſted only of ſome trivial alterations on the municipal 
law; and ſtill more ſo, when the barons pretended, that 
! the taſk was not yet finithed, and that they muſt farther 


. prolong their authority, in order to bring the work of 


x M. Paris, p. 667. Trivet, p. 2cg. Annal. Burt. p. 427. 
2 Annal. Burt, p. 427. Annal. Burt. p. 423, 439. 
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telor mation to the deſired period. The current of popi- 
| Þarity-was now much turned to the ſide of the crown; 


port, beſides the private influence and power of their fa- 
milies, which, though exorbitant, was likely to prove 
inferior to the combination of King and people. Even 
this baſis of power was daily weakened by their inteſtine 
jealouſies and animoſities; their antient and > 47/ 
* broke out when they came to divide the ſpolls of 


ENA Y m. wb 


CHAP. 
XII. 


- 


and the barons had little more to rely on for their ſup- a 


1255. 


the crown ; and the rivalſhip between the earls of ERP 


ceſter and Gloceſter; the chief leaders among them, be- 
gen to disjoint the whole confederacy. The latter, more 
moderate in his pretenſions, was deſirous of ſtopping or 
retarding- the career of the barons' ufurpations; but the 


former, enraged at the oppoſition which he met with i in 


his own party, - pretended 'to throw up all concern 1 in 
| Engliſh affairs ; and he retited into France®, ©. 
Tur kingdom of France, the only ſtate with which 
* had any confiderable intercourſe, was at this 
ung governed by Lewis IX. a prince of the moſt ſingu- 
lat character, which is to be met with in all the records 


of. hiſtory; This monarch united to the mean and abject, 


ſuperſtition of a monk, all the courage and magnanimity 
of the greateſt” heros; and, what may be deemed. more 


extraordinary, the juſtice and integrity of the moſt difin- 


texeſted - patriot, the mildneſs arid humanity of the moſt 


accompliſhed philoſopher: . So far from taking advantage 
of the diviſions of the"Engliſh,” or attempting to expel 


thoſe dangerous rivals from the provinces, which they 


till poſſeſſed in France; he had entertained many ſcru · 
ples with regard to the forfeitute pronounced againſt the 
King's father, had even expreſſed ſome intention of re- 


ſtoring the other provinces; and he was only prevented 


| 5 > Chron, Punt vol, i. p. 348. 1 
Vox. II. O monſtrances 


from taking that imprudent reſoſfition, by the united re. I 


> 
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monſtrances of his own barons, who repreſented the 
extreme danger of ſuch a meaſure e, and, what hada 
greater influence on Lewis, the juſtice of puniſhing by a 

legal ſentence the barbarity and felony of John. Where 


ever this prince interpoſed in Engliſh affairs, it was al: 


ways with an intention of compoſing the differences be- 


tween the King and his nobility ; he recommended to 


both parties every peaceable and reconciling meaſure ; 


and he uſed all his authority with the earl of Leiceſter, 


his native ſubject, to bend him to a compliance with 
Henry. He made a treaty with England, at a time, 
when the diſtractions of that kingdom were at the great- 
eſt height, and when the King's authority was totally 
annihilated z and the terms, which he granted, might, 
even in a more proſperous ſtate of their affairs, be deem- 
ed reaſonable and advantageous by the Engliſh. He 
yielded up ſome territories which had been conquered 
from Polctou and Guienne; he enſured the peaceable 
poſſeſſion of the latter province to Henry; he agreed to 
pay that prince a large ſum of money; and he only 
required that the King ſhould, in return, make a final 
ceſſion to France of Normandy, and the other provinces, 
which he could never entertain any hopes of recovering 
by force of arms 4. This ceſſion was ratified by Henry, 
by his two ſons, and two daughters, and by the King 


of the Romans and his three ſons: Leiceſter alone, either 


moved by a vain arrogance, or deſirous to ingfitiate 
himſelf with the Engliſh populace, proteſted: againſt the 


deed, and inſiſted on the right, however diſtant, which 


tight accrue to his counteſs . Lewis faw in this obſti- 
nacy the unbounded ambition of the man; and as the 
birds inſiſted, that the PASTA Which Was due * treaty 


c M, Paris, p . 4, q Fan vol. i. p. . M. Pa is, 
p. 565, Chron. T. Wykes, p. 53. Trivet, p. 208. M, Weft. p. 371. 
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ſhould be at their diſpoſal, not at Henry's, be alſo ſaw, CHAP. 
and probably with regret, the low condition to which | 


this monarch, who had more erred from weakneſs than 
malice, was * by the turbulency of his own ſub- 


jets. 


BuT the ſituation of Henry changed ſoon after FP 
to his advantage. The twenty-four barons had now en- 
joyed the ſovereign power near three years; and had vi- 
bly employed it, not for the reformation of the ſtate, 
which was their firſt pretence, but for the aggrandize- 
ment of themſelves and of their families. The breach of 

truſt was apparent to all the world : Every order of men 
felt and murmured againſt it: The diſſentions among 
the barons themſelves, which encreaſed the evil, made 
alſo the remedy more obvious and eaſy ;. And the ſecret 


deſertion in particular of the earl of Gloceſter to the 


crown, ſeemed to promiſe Henry certain ſucceſs in any 
attempt to reſume. his authority, Yet dared he not to 


take that ſtep, ſo reconcilable both to juſtice and policy, 
without making a previous application to Rome, and 


obtaining an abſolution from his oaths and engagements, 


Tur Pope was at that time very much diſſatisfied with 
the conduct of the barons; who, in order to gain the fayour 
of the people and clergy of England, had expelled all the 
Italian eccleſiaſtics, had confiſcated their benefices, and 
ſeemed determined to maintain the liberties and privileges 


of the Engliſh church, in which the rights of patronage, 


belonging to their own families, were allo included. 
The extreme animoſity of the Engliſh clergy againſt the 
Italians, was alſo a ſource of his diſguſt to this order; 
and an attempt which had been made by them for farther 
liberty and independance on the civil power, was there- 
fore leſs acceptable to the court of Rome. About the 
ſame time, that the barons at Oxford had annjbilared 
, ." "WY | | the 


1259. 
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CHAP. the prerogatives of the monarchy, the clergy met in 4 
* ſynod at Merton, and paſſed ſeveral decrees, which were 
1461, no leſs calculated to promote their own grandeur at the 
expence of the crown. They decreed, that it was un- 
lawful to try the eccleſiaſtics by ſecular judges ; that the 
clergy were not to regard any prohibitions from ciyil 
courts that lay patrons had no right to confer ſpiritual 
benefices 3 that the magiſtrate was obliged, without far. 

ther enquiry, to impriſon all excommunicated -perſons ; 
and that antient uſage, without any particular grant et 
charter, was a ſufficient authority for any clerical poſleſ- 
ſions or privileges . About a century ago, theſe claims 
would have been ſanctified by the court of Rome beyond 
the moſt fundamental articles of faith: They were the 

chief points maintained by the great martyr, Becket; 
and his reſolution in defending them had exalted him to 
the high ſtation which he held in the catalogue of Romiſh 
ſaints: But principles were changed with the times: 
The Pope was become ſomewhat jealous of the great in- 
dependance of the Engliſh church, which made them 
ſtand leſs in need of his protection, and even emboldened 
them to reſiſt his authority, and complain of the prefer- 
ence given to the Italian courtiers, whoſe intereſts, it is 
natural to imagine, were the chief object of his concern 
He was very ready, therefore, on the King's application, 
to annul theſe new conſtitutions of the church of Eng- 
land 8. | And at the ſame time, he abſolved the King 
and all his ſubjects from the oath, which they had taken 

to obſerve the proviſions of Oxford b. 


Prince Ed-. Prince Edward, whoſe enlarged thoughts, chougk 


ward. in ſuch early youth, had taught him the great prejudice, 
which his father had incurred, by his lin, inconſtan- 


—— ©—— — — — — 
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f Ann. Burt. p. 389. 2 Rymer, vol. i. p. 755. 
d Rymer, vol. i. p. 722, M. Paris, p. 666. W. Heming. p. 5c. 
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& and frequent breach of promiſe, refuſed for a long CH AP, 
time to take advantage of this abſolution; and declared N 
that the proviſions of Oxford, however unreaſonable in 1261. 
themſelves, and however abuſed by the barons, ought 
fill to be adhered to by thoſe who had ſworn to obſerve 
them: He himſelf had been conſtrained by violence to 
take that oath; yet was he determined to keep it. By 
this ſcrupulous fidelity, the prince acquired the confidence 
of all parties, and was afterwards enabled to recover 
fully the royal authority, and to perform ſuch great ac- 
tions both. during his own reign and that of his father. 
Tux ſtustihn of England, during this period, as well 
as that of moſt European kingdoms, was ſomewhat pe- 
culiar, There was no regular military force maintained 
in the nation: The ſword, however, was not, properly 
ſpeaking, in the hands of the people : The barons were 
entruſted entirely with, the defence of the community; 5 
and after any effort, which they made, either againſt 
their own prince, or againſt foreigners, as the military 
retainers departed to their own home, the armies were 
diſſolved, and could not ſpeedily be re- aſſembled at plea- 
ſure, It was eaſy therefore, for a few barons, by a 
combination, to get the ſtart of the other party, to col- 
| ſuddenly their troops, and to appear unexpectedly 
in the field with an army, which their antagoniſts, though —_ | 
y equal or even ſuperior in power and intereſt, would not = 
dare to encounter. Hence the ſudden revolutions, which 


>; 


n were obſervable in theſe governments: Hence the fre- 
| quent victories. obtained without a blow by one faction 

h over, another : And hence it happened, that the ſeeming 

© Wh prevalence of a party, was ſeldom a prognoſtic of its long 

"" WH} @ntinuance'in power and authority. 

7 un M. Paris, P» 667. 
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Tur King, ſo ſoon as he received the Pope's abſoly, 
tion from his oath, which Was accompanied "with men. | 
ces of excommunication againſt all oppoſers, truſting 
to the countenance of the church, to the ſupport pro- 


miſed him by many conſiderable barons, and to the re. 


turning favour of the people, immediately took off the 
maſk, and after juſtifying his conduct by a proclamation, 


in which he ſet forth the private ambition, and the breach 


of truſt, conſpicuous in Leiceſter and his aſſociates, de- 
clared that he had reſumed the government, and was de. 
termined thenceforth to exert the royal authority for the 
protection of his ſubjects. He removed Hugh le Def. 


penſer and Nicholas de Ely, the high juſticiary and 


| 234 April, 


chancellor appointed by the barons; and put Philip Baſ- 
ſet and Walter de Merton in their place. He ſubſtituted 
new ſheriffs in all the counties, men of character and 
reputation: He placed new governors. in moſt of the 
caſtles: He changed all the officers of his houſhold : He 
ſummoned a parliament, in which the reſumption of his 
authority was ratified, with only five diſſenting voices; 
And the barons, after making one fruitleſs effort, to take 
the King by ſurprize at Wincheſter, were ny to ac» 
quieſce in thoſe new regulations. 


Tu King, in order to cut off every objection to bi 
conduct, offered to refer all the differences between him 
and the earl of Leiceſter, to Margaret queen of France“, 
The celebrated integrity of Lewis gave a mighty influ- 
ence to any deciſion which iſſued from his court; and 
Henry probably hoped, that the gallantry, on which all 
barons, as true knights, valued themſelves, -would make 
them aſhamed not to ſubmit to the award af that prin- 


ceſs, Lewis entirely merited the confidence xepoſed in 
him. By an admirgble conduct, probably as political a 


2 M. Paris, p. 668. Chron, T. Wykez, P. 35. 
Bymer, vol. i. p. 756 
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and uncontrouled power with which they had flattered 


 thority poſſeſt by that opulent family. Even Henry, ſon 
of the King of the Romans, commonly called Henry 
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juſt, he nat interpoſed his good offices to allay cy 3 
the civil diſcords of the Engliſh : He forwarded all heal- , | 
ing meaſures, which might give ſecurity to both parties : 1262. 
And he ſtill endeayoured, tho' in vain, to ſooth by per- 

ſuaſion the fierce ambition of the earl of Leiceſter, and 

to convince him how much it was his duty to ſubmit 
peaceably to the authority of his ſovereign, 


Tur bold and artful conſpirator was nowife diſ- 1263. 
couraged with the bad ſucceſs of his paſt enterprizes. 
The death of Richard eart of Gloceſter, who was his 
chief rival in power, and who, before his deceaſe, had 
joined the royal party, ſeemed to open a new held to = 
his violence, and to expoſe the throne to freſh inſults | 
and injuries. It was in vain, that the King profeſſed 
his intentions of obſerving ſtrictly the great charter, 
even of maintaining all the regulations made by the re- 
forming barons at Oxford or afterwards, except thoſe 
which entirely annihilated the royal authority: Theſe 
powerful chieftains, now obnoxious to the court, could 
not peaceably reſign the hopes of entire independance 


themſelves, and which they had ſo long enjoyed. Many civil wars 
of them engaged in Leiceſter's views, and among the © " 
reſt, Gilbert, the young earl of Gloceſter, who brought 
him a mighty. acceſſion of power, from the extenſive au- 


d' Allmaine, tho' a prince of the blood, joined the party 

of the barons againſt the King, the head of his own 

family. Leiceſter himſelf, who till refided in France, 

formed ſecretly the links af this great conſpiracy, and 

planned the whole ſcheme of operations. 3 
Tux princes of Wales, notwithſtanding the great 

power of the monarchs, both of the Saxon and Nor- 

04 man 
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. man line, {till preſerved authority in their own country; 


and tho” they had often been conſtrained to pay tribute 
to the crown of England, they were with difficulty re- 
tained in ſubordination or even in peace; and almoſt 
throughout every reign ſince the conqueſt, had infeſted 
the Engliſh frontiers with ſuch petty incurſions and ſud- 
den inroads, as ſeldom merited to have place in a general 


hiſtory. The, Engliſh, ſtill contented with repelling 


their invaſions, and chacing them back into their barren 
mountains, had never purſued. the advantages obtained 
againſt them, nor attempted, even under their greateſt 
and moſt active princes, a total, or ſo much as a feudal 


ſubjection of the country. This advantage was reſerved 


to the preſent King, the weakeſt and moſt indolent. In 


the year 1237, Lewellyn, prince of Wales, declining in 
years and broke with infirmities, but ſtill more harraſſed 


with the rebellion and undutiful behayiour of his ſon, 


Griffin, had recourſe to the protection of Henry; and 
conſenting to ſubject his principality, which had ſo long 
maintained its independance, to vaſſalage under the 
crown of England, purchaſed ſecurity and tranquillity on 
theſe diſhonourable terms. His eldeſt ſon and heir, 
David, renewed the homage to England; and having 
taken his brother priſoner, delivered him into Henrys 
hands, who committed him to cuſtody in the Tower. 
That prince, endeavouring to make his eſcape from con- 


finement, loſt his life in the attempt; and the prince of 


Wales, freed from the apprehenſions of ſo dangerous a 
rival, paid thenceforth leſs regard to the Engliſh mo- 
narch, and even renewed thoſe incurſions, by which the 
Welſh, during ſo many ages, had been accuſtomed to 
infeſt their borders. Lewellyn, howeyer, the ſon of 
Griffin, who ſucceeded to his uncle, had been obliged 
to renew the homage, which was now claimed by Eng- 
land as an eſtabliſhed right; but he was well pleaſed ta 
inflame thoſe civil diſcords, on which he reſted his pre- 

ſent 


b * I M ap 
ſent ſecurity, and founded his hopes of future independ- © HAP/ 
ance. He entered into a confederacy with the earl of _ I 
Leiceſter, and collecting all the force of his principality, 1263. 
invaded England with an army of 30,000 men. He ra- 

vaged the lands of Roger de Mortimer and of all the 

barons, who adhered to the crown ©; he marched into 
Cheſhire, and committed like depredations on prince 
Edward's territories; every place, where his diſorderly _ 

troops appeared, was laid waſte with fire and ſword ; and 

tho! Mortimer, a gallant and expert ſoldier, made ſtout 
reſiſtance, it was found neceſſary, that the prince himſelf - 

ſhould head the army againſt this invader. Edward re- 

pulſed prince Lewellyn, and obliged him to take ſhelter 

in the mountains of North Wales: But he was pre- 

vented from making farther progreſs againſt the enemy, 

by the diſorders, which ſoon after broke out in England, 


Tur Welſh invaſion was the appointed fignal for the 
malecontent barons to riſe in arms; and Leiceſter coming 
over ſecretly from France, collected all the forces, of his 
party, and commenced an open rebellion. He ſeized the 
perſon of the biſhop of Hereford ; a prelate very obnoxi- 
ous to all the inferior clergy, on account of his devoted 
attachment to the court of Rome 4. Simon, biſhop of 
Norwich, and John Manſel, becauſe they had publiſhed 
the Pope's bull, abſolving the King and kingdom from 
their oaths to obſerve the proviſions' of Oxford, were 
made priſoners, and expoſed to he utmoſt: rage of the 
party, The King's demeſnes were ravaged with un- 
bounded fury ©; and as it was Leiceſter's intereſt to al- 
lure to his ſide, by the hopes of plunder, all the diſor- 
cerly ruffians in England, he gave them a general licence 
to pillage the barons of the oppoſite party, and even all 
neutral perſons, But one of the principal reſources of 


© Chron, Dunſt, vol. i. p. 44. i Trivet, p 211. M. Weſt, 
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en. his faction was the populace of the cities, particularly of 

kn. London; and as he had, by his hypocritical pretenſions 
her ng, ſanity, and his zeal againſt Rome, engaged all the 
monks and lower eccleſiaſtics in his party, his dominion 

over the inferior ranks of men became abſolutely uncon- 


trolable. Thomas F itz- Richard, the mayor of London, 
a furious and licentious. man, gave the countenance of 

authority to theſe diſorders in London; and having de- 
clared war againſt the ſubſtantial citizens, he looſened 
all the bands of government, by which that turbulent 
city was commonly but ill reſtrained. On the approach 
of Eaſter, the zeal of ſuperſtition, the appetite for 


plunder, or-what is often as prevalent with the populace 
as either of theſe motives, the pleaſure of committing 


havock and deſtruction, prompted them to attack the un- 


happy Jews, who were firſt pillaged without reſiſtance, 


and then maſſacred, to the number of five hundred per- 
ſons fo The Lombard bankers were next expoſed to the 
rage of the people; and tho', by taking ſanQuary in 
the churches, they eſcaped with their lives, all their 
money and goods became a prey, to the licentious mul- 
titude. Even the houſes of the rich citizens, tho' Eng- 
liſh, were attacked by night; and way was made by 
ſword and by fire to the pillage of their goods, and often 


to the deſtruction of their perſons. The queen, who, 


tho' ſhe was defended by the Tower, was terrified by 


the neighbourhood of ſuch dangerous commotions, re- 


ſolved to go by water to the caſtle of Windſor; but a 
ſhe approached the bridge, the populace aſſembled againſt 


ber: The cry ran, drown the witch; and beſides abuſing 
her with the moſt ſcurrilous g and pelting her 


with rotten eggs and dirt, they had prepared large ſtones 


to fink her barge, when ſhe ſhould attempt to ſhoot the 


5." chron. T. Whkesp 59s 


bridge; 
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Tower .. 5 7 
| Tag violence and fury of Leiceſter's Fain had riſen 1263. 
* ſuch a height in all parts of England, that the King, 
unable to reſiſt their power, was obliged to ſet on foot 
2 treaty of peace; and to make an accommodation with 
the barons on the moſt diſadvantageous terms d. He 18th july. 
agreed to confirm anew the proviſions of Oxford, even 
thoſe which entirely annihilated the royal authority; and 
the barons were again re-inſtated in the ſovereignty of 
the kingdom. They reſtored Hugh le Deſpenſer to the 
office of high juſticiary ; they appointed their own crea- 
tures ſheriffs in every county of England; they took 
poſſeſſion” of all the royal caſtles and fortreſſes ; they 
even named all the officers of the King's houſhold ; and 
they ſummoned a parliament to meet at Weſtminſter; in 74th o. 
order to ſettle more fully their plan of government. 
They here produced a new lift of twenty four barons, to 
whom they propoſed, that the adminiſtration ſhould be 
entirely committed; and they inſiſted, that the authority 
of this junto ſhould continue, not only during the reign 
of the King, but alſo during that of prince Edward, 
Tris prince, who was the life and ſoul of the royal 
party, had unhappily, before the King's accommodation 
with the barons, been taken priſoner by Leiceſter in a 
parley at Windſor i; and this misfortune, more than 
any other incident, had determined Henry to ſubmit ta 
the ignominious conditions impoſed upon him. But 
having recovered his liberty by the treaty, Edward em- 
ployed his activity in defence of the prerogatives of his 
family; and he gained a large party even among thoſe 
who had at firſt adhered with the greateſt zeal to the 
cauſe of the barons, His couſin, Henry d'Allmaine, 


8 Chron, T. Wins . 7. k Chron, Dunſt, vol. i; p. 358. 
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Roger Bigod earl mareſhal, ear} Watreniie, Humphrey 
Bohun earl of Hereford, John lord Baſſet, Ralph Baſſet, 
Hamon I Eſtfange, Roger Mortimer, Henry de Piercy, 
Robert de Brus, Roger de Leyborne, with almoſt all 
the Lords Marchers, as they were called; on the borders 
of Wales, and Scotland, the - moſt warlike parts of the 


kingdom, declared in favour of the royal cauſe; and 


Reference 


hoſtilities, which were ſcarce well compoſed, were again 
renewed in every part of England. But the near balance 
of the parties, joined to the univerſal clamour of the 
people, obliged the King and barons to open anew the 
negotiations for peace; and it was agreed by both ſides, 
to ſubmit the differences entirely to ine ROT of 
the King of France k. | 


Tuls virtuous prince, the only man, who, in like 


| to the King Ae Ranches could ſafely have been intruſted with ſuch 


ef France. 


an authority by a neighbouring nation, had never ceaſed 


to interpoſe his good offices between the Engliſh factions; 
and had even, during the ſhort interval of peace, invited 


1264. 


over to Paris both the King and the earl of Leiceſter, in 
order to accommodate the differences between them; 
but found, that the fears and animoſities on both ſides, 
as well as the ambition of Leiceſter, were ſo violent, as 
to render all his endeayours ineffectual. But when this 
ſolemn appeal, ratified by the oaths and ſubſcriptions of 
the leaders in each faction, was made to his judgment, 
he was not diſcouraged from purſuing his honourable pur- 
poſe : He ſummoned the ſtates of France at Amiens; 
and there, in the preſence of that aſſembly, as well as in 
that of the King of England and Peter de Montfort, 
Leiceſter's ſon, he brought this great cauſe to a trial and 
examination. It appeared to him, that the proviſions of 
Quſord, even had they not been extorted by force, had 


k M. TON p. 668. Chron, T. Wykes, p. 58. W. Homings 
p. 580. Chron, Dust. vol. i P. 363.9 | 
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they not been ſo exorbitant in their nature and fubver- 9 p. 


five of te antient conſtitution, were expreſsly eſtabliſhed 


as a temporary expedient, and could not, without breach 1264. 
of truſt, be rendered perpetual by the barons. He there 23d Jan 


fore annulled theſe proviſions; reſtored to the King the 
poſſeſſion of his caſtles, and the power of nomination to 
the great. offices; allowed him to retain” what foreigners 
he pleaſed in his kingdom, and even to confer on them 
places of truſt and dignity; and in a word, re- eſta- 


bliſhed the royal power on the ſame footing, on which 


it ſtood before the meeting of the famous parliament at 
Oxford, But while he thus ſuppreſſed dangerous inno- 
vations, and preſerved unimparred the prerogatives of the 
Engliſh crown, he was not negligent of the rights of 
the people ; and beſides ordering that a general amneſty 
ſhould be granted for all paſt offices, he declared that 
his award was not any wiſe meant to  derogate from the 
privileges and liberties, which the nation enjoyed by any 
former conceſſions or charters of the” crown l. 


Ts equitable ſentence was no ſooner known in Eng- 


land, than Leiceſter and his confederates determined to 


reject it, and to have recourſe to arms, in order to pro- 
cure to themſelves more ſafe and advantageous conditions 


from the King ®. Without regard to his oaths and ſüb- Rn ot 
ſcriptions, that enterprizing conſpirator ordered his two the civil 
ſons, Richard and Peter de Montfort, in conjunction wass. 


with Robert de Ferrars, earl of Derby, to attack the 
city of Worceſter; while Henry and Simon de Mont- 


fort, two others of his ſons, aſſiſted by the prince of 8 
Wales, were ordered to commit ravages on the eſtate of ß 


Roger de Mortimer. He himſelf reſided at London; 
and employing as his inſtrument, Fitz-Richard, the ſe- 
ditious mayor, who had violently and illegally prolonged 


" 1-Ryrins; vol. j. p. 776, 777, &c. Chron: T. Wykes, p. 58. 
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CHAP. his authority, he wrought up that city to the higheſt fer- 
vent and agitstion. The populace formed themſelves 
2364. into bands and companies; choſe leaders; practiſed all 
military exerciſes ; committed violence an all the roya- 
liſts: And to give them greater countenance in their dif. 
orders, an aſſociation was entered into between the city 
and eighteen great barons, never to make peace with 
At the head of thoſe who ſwore to maintain this aſſo. 

ciation, were the earls of Leiceſter, Gloceſter and Derby, 
with le Deſpenſer, the chief juſticiary; men who had al 
previouſly ſworn to ſubmit to the award of the French 
monarch. Their only pretence for this breach of faith, 
was, that the latter part of Lewis's ſentence was, as they 
affirmed, a contradiction to the former : He.ratified the 
Charter of liberties, yet annulled the proviſions of Ox- 

ford ; which were only calculated, as they maintained, 
to Ana that charter; and without which, in their 

eſtimation, they had no ſecurity for its obſervance. 


_ Tax King and prince, finding a civil war inevitable, 
prepared themſelves for defence; and ſummoning the 
military vaſſals from all quarters, and being re-inforced 

by Baliol, lord of- Galloway, Brus lord. of Annandale, 
Henry Piercy, John Comyn e, and other barons of the 
north, they compoſed an army, formidable as well from 
its numbers, as its military proweſs and experience. 
The firſt enterprize of the royaliſts was the attack of 
Northampton; which was defended by Simon de Mont - 
fort, with many of the principal barons of that party: 
gr April. And a breach being made in the walls by Philip Baſſet, 
the place was carried by aſſault, and both the yore 
and the garriſon. were made Wen of war. The 


* Rymer, vol. i. p. 772. N. Weſt. p. 385. Ypod, Neuſt, p. 469. 
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royaliſts marched thence to Leiceſter and Nottingham, 
both which places opened their gates to them * ; and 
prince Edward proceeded with a detachment into the 
county of Derby, in order to ravage with fire and ſword 
the lands of the ear] of that name, and take revenge on 
him for his diſloyalty 7. Like maxims of war prevailed 
with both parties throughout England ; and the king- 
dom was thus expoſed in a moment to greater devaſtation, 
from the animoſities of the 'rival barons, than it would 
have ſuffered from many years of foreign or even domeſtic 
hoſtilities, conducted by more humane and more * 
principles. | 

Tux earl of Leiceſter, maſter of London, and of the 
counties in the ſouth eaſt of England, formed the ſiege 
of Rocheſter *, which alone held for the king in thoſe 
parts, and which, beſides earl Warrenne, the governor, 
was garriſoned by many noble and powerful barons of 
the royal party. The King and prince haſtened from 
Nottingham, where they were- then quartered, to the 
relief of the place; and on their approach, Leiceſter raiſed 
the ſiege and retreated to London, which, being the 
center of his power, he was afraid, might, in his abſence, 
fall into the King's hands, either by force, or by a cor- 
reſpondence with the principal inhabitants, who were 
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all of them ſecretly inclined to the royal cauſe . Re- in- 


forced by a body of 15000 citizens, and having ſummon- 
ed his partizans from all quarters, he thought himſelf 
ſtrong enough to hazard a general battle with the 
royaliſts, and to determine the fate of the nation in one 
beat engagement; which if it proved ſucceſsful, muſt 
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pe deciſive againſt the king, who had no retreat to hit 
broken troops in thoſe parts; while Leiceſter himſelf, in 
caſe of any ſiniſter accident, could eaſily take ſhelter in 
the city. To give the better colouring to his cauſe, he 


previouſly ſent a meſſage with conditions of peace to 


Henry, ſubmiſſive in the language, but exorbitant in the 
demands b; and when the meſſenger returned with the lye 
and defiance from the King, the prince, and the King 
of the Romans, he ſent a new meſſage, renouncing, in 
the name of himſelf and of the affociated barons, all fealty 
and allegiance to Henry. He then marched out of the 
city with his army, divided into four bodies : The firſt com- 
manded by his two ſons, Henry and Guy de Montfort, 
with Humphrey de Bohun, earl of Hereford, who had 
deſerted to the barons ; the ſecond led by the earl of 
Gloceſter, with William de Montcheſney and John 
Fitz John; the third, compoſed of Londoners, undet 
the command of Nicholas de Segrave ; the fourth head- 
ed by himſelf in perſon, The biſhop of Chicheſter gave 
a general abſolution to the army, accompanied with aflu- 
rances, that, if any of them fell in the action, they would 
infallibly be received into heaven, as the reward of their 
ſuffering in ſo meritorious a cauſe |! 


| LEICESTER, who poſſeſſed great talents for War, con- 
ducted his march with ſuch ſkill and ſecrecy, that he 
had well nigh ſurprized the royaliſts in their quarters 


at Lewes in Suſſex : But the promptitude of prince Ed- 


ward ſoon repaired this negligence; and he led out the 
King's army to the field in three bodies. He himſelf 


conducted the van, attended by earl Warrenne and Wil- 


liam de Valence: The main body was commanded by 
the King of the Romans and his ſon Henry: The King 
himſelf was placed in the rear at the bead of his . 


+» M, Paris, pP. 669. W. Heming. p. 583. 
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experience, were ill qualified to reſiſt the gentry and mi- 
litary men, of whom the prince's body were compoſed. 
They were broke in an inſtant; were chaſed off the field 
of battle; and Edward, tranſported by his martial ar- 
dour, and eager to revenge the inſolence of the London- 
ers againſt his mother 4, put them to the ſword for the 
length of four miles, without giving them any qr ter, 
and without reflecting on the fate, which in the mean 
while attended the reſt of the army. The earl of Lei- 
ceſter ſeeing the royaliſts thrown into confuſion by their 
eagerneſs in purſuit and plunder, led on. his remaining 
troops againſt the bodies commanded by the two royal 
brothers: He defeated with great ſlaughter the forces 
led by the K ing of the Romans; and that monarch was 
obliged to yield himſelf priſoner to the earl of Gloceſter: 
He penetrated to the body, where the King himſelf was 
placed, threw it into diſorder, purſued his advantage, 
chaſed it into the-town of Lewes, and obliged Henry ta 
ſurrender himſelf priſoner . SI 
Prince Edward, returning to the field of battle from. 
his precipitate purſuit of the Londoners,. was aſtoniſhed. 
to find it covered with the dead bodies of his friends, and 
ſtill more to hear that his father and uncle were defeat- 
ed and taken priſoners, and that Arundel, Comyn, Brus, 
Hamon V'Eitrange, Roger Leybourne, and all the con- 
ſiderable barons of his party, were in the hands of the 
victorious enemy. Earl Warrenne, Hugh Bigod, and 
William de Valence, ſtruck with deſpair at this event, 


CM, Paris, P- 670; Chron. T. Wykes, p. 62. W. Heming. p. 55. 
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who had demanded the poſt of- honour in leading the re- 
bel army, but who, from their want of diſcipline and 
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CHAP. immediately took to flight, hurried to Pevencey, - and 
— XII. 0 N 0 | : f 5 . „ 0 
made their eſcape beyond ſea : But the prince, intrepid 


"21264. 


amidſt the greateſt diſaſters, exhorted his troops to re. 
venge the death of their friends, to relieve the royal cap. 


tives, and to ſnatch an eaſy conqueſt from an enemy, 


diſordered by their own victory s. He found his folloy. 
ers intimidated by their ſituation, while Leiceſter, afraid 
of a ſudden and violent blow from the prince, amuſed 
him by a pretence of negotiation, till he was able to re- 
call his troops from the purſuit, and to bring them into 
order b. There now appeared no farther reſource to the 
royal party ; ſurrounded by the armies and garriſons of 
the enemy, deſtitute of forage and proviſions, and depriy- 
ed of their ſovereign, as well as of all their principal 
leaders, who could alone inſpirit them to an obſtinate re- 
fiſtance. The prince, therefore, was obliged to ſubmit 
to Leiceſter's terms, which were ſhort and ſevere, agree- 
able to the ſuddenneſs and neceſſity of the ſituation, He 
ſtipulated, that he and Henry &'Allmain ſhould ſurren- 
der themſelves priſoners as pledges in the place of the 
two kings ; that all other priſoners on both fides ſhould 
be releaſed i; and that in order to ſettle fully the terms 


of agreement, applications ſhould be made to the King 


of France, that he ſhould name fix Frenchmen, three 
prelates and three noblemen : "Theſe fix to chooſe two 
others of their own country : And theſe two to chooſe 
one Engliſhman, who, in conjunction with themſelves, 
were to be inveſted by both parties with full powers to 
make what regulations they thought proper for the ſettle- 
ment of the kingdom. The prince and young Henry 
accordingly delivered themſelves into Leiceſter's hands, 
who ſent them under a guard to Dover caſtle. Such 
are the terms of agreement, commonly called the Mi 


f Chron, T. Wykes, p. 3. £ W. Heming. p. 584. 
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of Lewes, from an obſolete French term of that mean- C H A P. 
ing: For it appears, that all the gentry and nobility of X. 
England, who diſdained the language of their native 1264. 
country, made familiar uſe of the French, till this pe- 

riod, and for ſome time after. 


LEICESTER had no ſooner obtained this great advan- 
tage, and got the whole royal family in his power, than 
he openly violated every article of the treaty, and acted as 
ſole maſter, and even tyrant of the kingdom. He ſtill de- 
tained the King in effect a priſoner, and made uſe of that 
prince's authority to purpoſes the moſt prejudicial to his 
intereſts, and the moſt oppreſſive of his people *, He 
every where diſarmed the royaliſts, and kept all his own 
partizans in a military poſture ! : He obſerved the ſame 
partial conduct in the delivery of the captives, and even 
threw many of the royaliſts into priſon beſide thoſe who 
were taken in the battle of Lewes : He carried the King 
from place to place, and obliged all the royal caftles, 
on pretence of Henry's commands, to receive a governor 
and garriſon of his own appointment: All the officers of 
the crown and of the houſehold were named by him ; and 
the whole authority, as well as arms of the ſtate, was 
lodged in his hands : He inſtituted in the counties a new 
kind of magiſtracy, endowed with new and arbitrary 
powers, that of conſervators of the peace ® : His rapa- 
cious avarice appeared barefaced to the whole nation, 
and were ſufficient to make us queſtion the greatneſs of 

| his ambition, at leaſt the largeneſs of his mind; if we 
had not reaſon to think, that he intended to employ his 
unbounded acquiſitions as the inſtruments for acquiring 
farther power and grandeur. He ſeized no leſs than the 


* Rymer, vol. i. p. 790, 791, &. 1 Thid. vol. i. p. 795. 
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CHAP. eſtates of eighteen barons as his ſhare of the ſpoil gained 

10 in the battle of Lewes: He engroſſed to himſelf the ran. 

1264. ſom of all the priſoners; and told his barons, with x 
wanton inſolence, that it was ſufficient for them, that 
he had ſaved them by that victory from the forfeitures and 
attainders, which hung over them: He even treated 
the earl of Gloceſter in the ſame injurious manner, and 
turned to his own profit the ranſom of the King of the 
Romans, who had in the field of battle yielded himſelf 
priſoner to that nobleman. Henry, his eldeſt ſon, made 
a monopoly of all the wool of the kingdom, the only ya. 
luable commodity for foreign markets which it at that 
time produced o. The inhabitants of the cinque-ports 
during the preſent diſſolution of government, betook 
themſelves to the moſt licen ious piracy, made a prey 
of the ſhips of all nations, threw the mariners into the 
ſea, and by theſe practices ſoon baniſhed all merchant 
from the Engliſh coaſts and harbours. Every foreign 
commodity roſe to an exorbitant price; and woollen 
cloaths, which the Engliſh had not then the art of dy- 
ing, were worn by them white, and without receiving 
the laſt hand of the manufacturer. In anſwer to the com- 
plaints which aroſe on this occaſion, Leiceſter replied, 
that the kingdom could well enough ſubſiſt within it- 
ſelf, and needed no intercourſe with foreigners, And it 
was found, that he even combined with the pyrates of 
the cinque ports, and received as his ſhare the third of 
their prizes b. 


No farther mention was made of the reference to the King 

of France, ſo eſſential an article in the agreement of Lewes; 
and Leiceſter ſummoned a parliament, compoſed altogether 
of his own partizans, in order to rivet, by their autho- 
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rity, that power which he had acquired by ſo much vio- CHAP, 
lence, and which he uſed with ſo much tyranny and Xs. 
injuſtice. An ordinance was there paſſed, to which the 1264. 
King's conſent had been previouſly extorted, that every 
act of royal power ſhould be exerciſed by a council of 
nine perſons, who were to be choſen and removed by 
the majority of three, Leiceſter himſelf, the earl of Glo- 
ceſter, and the biſhop of Chicheſter 1. By this intricate 
plan of government, the ſcepter was really put into Lei- 
ceſter's hands; as he had the entire direction of the bi- 
ſhop of Chicheſter, and thereby commanded all the reſo- 
lutions of the council of three, who could appoint or diſ- 
cad at pleaſure every member of the ſupreme council. 
Bur it was impoſſible that things could long remain 
in this ſtrange ſituation. It behoved Leiceſter either to 
deſcend with ſome danger into the rank of a ſubject, or 
to mount up with no leſs into that of a ſovereign ; and 
his exorbitant ambition, unreſtrained by any fear or prin- 
ciple, gave too much reaſon to ſuſpect him of the latter 
intention. Mean while, he was expoſed to anxiety from 
every quarter; and felt that the ſmalleſt incident was ca- 
pable of overturning that immenſe and ill- cemented fabric, 
which he had reared. The Queen, whom her huſband had 
left abroad, had collected in foreign parts an army of deſ- 
perate adventurers, and had aſſembled a great number of 
ſhips, with a view of invading the kingdom, and of bringing 
relief to her unfortunate family. Lewis, deteſting Lei- 
ceſter's uſurpations and perjuries, and diſguſted by the 
refuſal of the Engliſh barons, to ſubmit to his award, 
favoured all her enterprizes, and was generally believed 
to be making preparations for the ſame purpoſe. An 
Engliſh army, by the pretended authority of the captive 
King, was aſſembled on the ſea coaſt to oppoſe this pro- 


7 Rymer, vol, i, p. 793. Brady's App, N'. 213, 
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Cc 15 AP. jected invaſion ; but Leiceſter owed his ſecurity more 


1264. 


to croſs winds, which long detained and at laſt diſſipated 
and broke the Queen's fleet, than to any reſiſtance, 
which, in their preſent ſituation, could be expected from 
the Engliſh *. 


LEICESTER found himſelf better able to reſiſt the ſp» 
ritual thunders, which were levelled againſt him, The 
Pope, ſtill adhering to the King's cauſe againſt the 
barons, diſpatched cardinal Guido as his legate into Eny. 
land, with orders to excommunicate the three earls, Lei. 
ceſter, Gloceſter, and Norfolk, by name, and all others in 
general, who concurred in the oppreſſion and captivity of 
their ſovereign . Leiceſter menaced the legate with 
death, if he ſet his foot within the kingdom ; but Guido, 
meeting in France the biſhops of Wincheſter, London, 
and Worceſter, who had been ſent thither on a negotia- 
tion, eommanded them, under the penalty of eccleſaſ- 
tical cenſures, to carry his bull into England, and to pub- 
liſh it againſt the barons. When the prelates arrived off 
the coaſt, they were boarded by the pyratical marinen 
of the cinque ports, to whom probably they gave a hint 
of the cargo, which they brought along with them : The 
bull was torn and thrown into the ſea ; which furniſhed 
the artful. prelates with a plauſible excuſe for not obey- 
ing the orders of the legate v. Leiceſter appealed from 
Guido to the Pope in perſon ;. but before his ambaſſadors 
could reach Rame to defend his cauſe, the Pope was 
dead, and they found the legate himſelf, from whom 
they had appealed, ſeated on the papal throne, under the 
name of Urban IV. That daring leader was no wile 
diſmayed with this event; and as he found that a great 


r Brady's App. No. 216, 217. Chren. Dunſt, ol. i, p. 373. 
M. Weſt, p. 385. s Chron, Mailr. p. 226, Chron, T. Wyles, 
p. 63. t Rymer, vol, i. p. 798, Chron, Dunſt, vol, i. p. 37% 
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part of his popularity in England was founded on his CHAP. 
oppoſition to Rome, which was now become odious, he 3 
perſiſted with the more obſtinacy in the proſecution of 1264. 
his meaſures. 2. | | 


THAT he might both encreaſe, and turn to advantage 1265. 
his popularity, Leiceſter ſummoned a new parliament in ,_,, 1. 
London, where he knew his power was uncontrolable; ary. 
and he fixed this aſſembly on a more democratical baſis, 
than any which had ever been ſummoned ſince the foun- 
dation of the Engliſh monarchy. Beſides the barons of 
his own party, and ſeveral eccleſiaſtics, who were not 
immediate tenants of the crown; he ordered returns to Houte of 
be made of two knights from every ſhire, and what is commons. 
more remarkable, of deputies from the baroughs, which 
kad always in former ages been eſteemed of too mean' a 
rank to be allowed a place in the national councils u. 

This period is commonly eſteemed the epoch of the houſe 
of commons of England; and it is. certainly the firſt 
time, that mention is made by hiſtorians of any repreſen- 
tatives ſent to parliament by the boroughs. In all the 
general accounts given in preceding times of parliaments, 
the nobility and barons. are only ſpoke of as the con- 
ſtituent members; and even in the moſt particular nar- 
ratives delivered of parliamentary tranſactions, as in the 
trial of Thomas a Becket, where the events of each day, 
and almoſt of each hour, are carefully recorded by con- 
temporary authors *, there is not, throughout the whole, 
the leaſt appearance of a houſe of commons. But tho 
that houſe derived its firſt exiſtence from ſo precarious: | 
and even ſo invidious an origin as Leiceſter's uſurpa- 
tion, it proved ſoon, when ſummoned by the legal 
princes, one of the moſt uſeful, and, in proceſs of time, 


s Rymer, vol. i, p. 802, Fitz-Stephen, Hiſt, Quadrip. 
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ou. one of the moſt powerful members of the national con- 


1265. 


ſtitution; and gradually reſcued the kingdom from ariſto, 


cratical as well as from regal tyranny. But Leiceſter' 


policy, if we muſt aſcribe to him ſo great a bleſſing, only 


forwarded by ſome years an inſtitution, for which the 


general ſtate of things had already prepared the nation ; 


and it is otherwiſe inconceivable, that a plant, ſet by ſo 


inauſpicious a hand, could have attained to ſo vigorous 
a growth, and have flouriſhed in the midſt of ſuch tem- 
peſts and convulſions. The feudal ſyſtem, with which 
the liberty, much more the power of the commons, was 
totally incompatible, began gradually to decline ; and 


both king and people, who felt its inconvenie.:cies, con- 
| tributed to favour this new power, which was more ſub- 


miſſive than the barons to the regular authority of the 
crown, and at the ſame time 8 protection to the 
inferior orders of the ſtate. 


LIICEZSTER, having thus aſſembled a parliament of his 
own model, and truſting to the attachment of the po- 
pulace of London, ſeized the opportunity of cruſhing his 
rivals among the powerfu} barons. Robert de Ferrars, 
earl of Derby, was accuſed in the King's name, ſeized, 
and committed to cuſtody, without being brought to any 


legal trial 7. John Gifford, menaced with the ſame 


fate, fled from London, and took ſhelter in the marches 
of Wales, Even the earl of Gloceſter, whoſe power 
and influence had ſo much contributed to the ſucceſs of 
the barons, but who was of late extremely difguſted by 


Leiceſter's arbitrary and inſolent conduct, who engroſſed 


the whole power of the party, found himſelf in danger 
from the prevailing authority of his ancient confederate; j 
and he retired from parliament . This known diviſion 


y Chron, T. Wykes, p. 66. Ann. Waverl. p. 316. 
s M. Paris, p. 671, Ann, Waverl. p. 216. 
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among the leaders, gave courage to all Leiceſter's ene - H A p. 
mies and to the King's friends; who were now ſure of XI. 
protection from ſo potent a leader. Tho Roger Mor- "_— 
timer, Hamon L'Eftrange, and other powerful marchers 
of Wales, had been obliged to leave the kingdom, their 
authority {till remained over the territories ſubjected to 
their juriſdiction z and there were many others who were 
diſpoſed to give diſturbance to the new government. 
The animoſities, inſeparable from the feudal ariſtocracy, 
broke out with ſuch freſh violence, and threatened the 
kingdom with new convulſions and diſorders. 

Tas earl of Leiceſter, ſurrounded with theſe difficul- 
ties, embraced a meaſure, from which he propoſed to 
reap ſome preſent advantages, but which proved in the 
end the ſource of all his future calamities. The active 
and intrepid prince Edward had languiſhed in priſon ever 
fince the fatal battle of Lewes; and being extremely 
popular in the kingdom, there aroſe a general deſire of 
ſeeing him again reſtored to liberty . As Leiceſter found, 
that he could with difficulty oppoſe the concurring wiſhes 
of the nation, he ftipulated with the prince, that in 
return, he ſhould order his adherents to deliver up to the 
barons, all their caſtles, particularly thoſe on the borders 
of Wales ; and ſhould ſwear neither to depart the king- 
dom during three years, nor introduce into it any foreign 
forces d. The King took an oath to the ſame effect, 
and he alſo paſſed a charter, in which he confirmed the 
agreement or Miſe of Lewes ; and even permitted his ſub- 
jects to riſe in arms againſt him, if he ſhould ever at- 
tempt to infringe it:. So little care had Leiceſter taken, 
tho' he conſtantly made uſe of the authority of this cap- 


i Knyghton, p. 2451. . * Ann, Waverl, p. 216. 
* Blackiſton's Mag. Charta. Chron. Dunſt, vel. i. P. 378. 
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'= ena?P,tive prince, to preſerve to him any PPPrarance of royalty 
XII. or kingly prerogatives. 

1265, IN conſequence of this treaty, Winde Edward waz 

ich March brought into Weſtminſter-hall, and was declared free 

by the barons: But inſtead of really recovering his 

liberty, as he had vainly expected, he found, that 

the whole tranſaction was a fraud on the part of 

Leiceſter ; that he till continued a priſoner at large, 

and was ſtrictly guarded by the emiſſaries of that 

nobleman ; and that while the faction reaped all the 

benefit from the performance of his part of the 

treaty, care was taken that he himſelf ſhould enjoy no 

advantage by it. As Gloceſter, on his rupture with the 

barons, had retired for ſafety to his eſtates on the borders 

of Wales; Leiceſter followed him with an army to 

| Hereford 4, continued ſtill to menace and negotiate, and 

that he might add authority to his cauſe, he carried both 

the King and prince along with him. The earl of Glo- 

ceſter here concerted with young Edward the manner of 

| that prince's eſcape. He found means to convey to him 

a horſe of an extraordinary ſwiftneſs ; and appointed Ro- 

ger Mortimer, who had returned into the kingdom, to be 

ready at hand with a ſmall party to receive the prince, 

28th May, and to guard him to a place of ſafety. Edward pretended 

to take the air with ſome of Leiceſter's retinue, who 

were his guards; and making matches between their 

horſes, after he thought he had tired and blown them ſuf- 

ficiently, he ſuddenly mounted Gloceſter's horſe, and 

called to his attendants, that he had long enough enjoyed 

the pleaſure of their company, and now bid them adieu. 

They followed him for ſome ſpace, without being able 


4 Chron, T. Wykes, p. 67. Ann, Waverl, p. 218. W. Heming. 
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to overtake him; and the appearance of Mortimer with CH AP: 


his company put an end to their purſuit e. 


Tas royaliſts, ſecretly prepared for this happy event, 
immediately flew to arms; and the joy of this gallant 
prince's delivery, the oppreſſions under which the nation 
laboured, the expectation of a new ſcene of affairs, and 
the countenance of the earl of Gloceſter, procured Edward 
an army which Leiceſter was utterly unable to with- 
ſtand *®® This nobleman found himſelf in a remote quar- 
ter of the kingdom, ſurrounded by his enemies, barred 
of all communication with his friends by the Severne, 
whoſe bridges Edward had broke down, and obliged to 
fight the cauſe of his party under ſuch multiplied diſad- 
vantages. In this extremity he wrote to his ſon, Simon 
de Montfort, to haſten from London with an army for 
his relief; and Simon had advanced to Kenilworth, 
with that view; where fancying that all Edward's force 
and attention were directed againſt his father, he lay 
perfectly ſecure and unguarded. But the prince, making 
a ſudden and forced march, ſurprized him in his camp, 
diſſipated his army, and took the earl of Oxford, and 
many other noblemen priſoners, almoſt without reſiſt- 
ance e. Leiceſter, ignorant of his ſon's fate, paſſed the 
Severne in boats during Edward's abſence, and lay at 
Eveſham, in expeRation of being every hour joined by 


his friends from London: When the prince, who made Battle of 
Eveſham, 
before him. Edward made a body of his troops advance — 


profit of every favourable moment, appeared in the field 


e M. Paris, p. 672. Chron. T. Wykes, p. 97. Ann, Waverl, 
p. 218, W. Heming. p. 585. Knyghton, p. 2452, 

2 Chron, T. Wykes, p. 68. 
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CHAP. from the toad which led to Kenilworth, and ordert 


1265. 


them to carry the banners taken from Simon's army; 
while he himſelf, making a circuit with the reſt of his 


 4tbauguſt, army, propoſed to attack the enemy from the other 


quarter . Leiceſter was long deceived by this ſtratagem, 
and took one diviſion of Edward's army for his friends; 
but at laſt, perceiving his miſtake, and obſerving the 


great ſuperiority and excellent diſpoſition of the royaliſts, 


he exclaimed, that they had learned from him their mili. 
tary order; adding, The Lord have mercy on our 
« ſouls: for I ſee our bodies are the prince's ©.” The 
battle immediately began, tho' on very unequal terms, 
Leiceſter's army, by living in the mountains of Wales 
without bread, which was not then much uſed among 
the inhabitants , had been extremely weakened by ſick- 
neſs and deſertion, and was ſoon broke by the victorious 
royaliſts ; while the Welſh allies, accuſtomed only to a 
defultory kind of war, immediately took to flight, and 
were purſued with great ſlaughter *. Leiceſter himſelf, 
aſking for quarter, was ſlain +, the heat of the action, 
with bis eldeſt ſon Henry, Hugh le Deſpenſer, and about 
one hundred and ſixty knights, and many other gentle- 
men of his party. The old King had been purpoſely 
placed by the rebels in the front of the battle; and being 
clad in armour, and thereby not known by his friends, 
he received a wound, and was in danger of his life: But 
crying out, I am Henry of Wincheſter, your king, he was 
faved ; and put in a place of ſecurity by his ſon, who 
flew to his aſſiſtance b. 

Tux violence, ingratitude, tyranny, rapacity, and 
treachery of the earl of Leiceſter, . give a yery bad idea 
of his moral character, and make us regard his death, 2s 


4 M. Paris, p. 672, Chron, Mailr. p. 231. 
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the moſt happy event, which, in this conjuncture, could CHAP, 
have happened to the Engliſh nation: Vet muſt we allow XII. 
the man to have poſſeſſed great abilities, and the appear- 1265. 
ance of great virtues, who, tho? a ſtranger, could, at a 

time when ſtrangers were the moſt odious, and the moſt 
univerſally decried, have acquired fo extenſive an intereſt 

in the kingdom, and have ſo nearly paved his way to the 

throne itſelf. His military capacity, and his political 

craft, were equally eminent : He pofleſſed the talents 

both of governing men and. conducting buſineſs: And 

tho his ambition was boundleſs, it ſeems neither to have 
exceeded his courage nor his genius ; and he had the 
happineſs of making the low populace, as well as the 
haughty barons, co-operate towards the ſucceſs of his 

ſelh{h and dangerous purpoſes. A prince of greater abi- 

lity and vigour than Henry might have directed the 

talents of this nobleman either to the exaltation of has 
throne, or to the good of his people; But the advan- 

tages given to Leiceſter, by the weak and variable admi- 
nitration of the King, brought on the ruin of royal au- 
thority, and produced infinite confuſions in the kingdom, 

which however in the end preſerved and extremely im- 

proved the national liberty and conſtitution. His popu- 

larity, even after his death, continued ſo great, that, 

tho" excommunicated by Rome, the people believed him 

to be a ſaint ; and many miracles were ſaid to be wrought 

upon his tomb l. 

THe victory of Eveſham, with the death of Leiceſter, gettlement 
proved deciſive in favour of the royaliſts, and made an of the go- 
equal, tho' a very oppoſite impreſſion on friends and 
enemies, in every part of England. The King of the 
Romans recovered his liberty : The other priſoners of 
the royal party were not only freed, but courted, by their 
keepers : Fitz-Richard, the ſeditious mayor of London, 
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CHA P. who had marked out forty of the moſt wealthy citizeny 
| XII. for ſlaughter, immediately ſtopped his hand on receiving 
1265, news of this great event: And almoſt all the caſtles gar- 
riſoned by the barons, haſtened to make their ſubmiſſions 
and to open their gates to the King. The iſle of Ax. 
holme alone, and that of Ely, truſting to the ſtrength 
of their ſituation, ventured to make reſiſtance; but were 
at laſt reduced, as well as the caſtle of Dover, by the 
1266. valour and activity of prince Edward xk. Adam de Gour- 
don, a courageous baron, maintained himſelf ſome time 
in the foreſts of Hampſhire, committed depredations in 
the neighbourhood, and obliged the prince to lead a body 
of troops into that country againſt him. Edward at- 
tacked the camp of the rebels; and being tranſported 
by the ardour of action, leapt over the trench with a few 
followers, and encountered Gourdon himſelf in ſingle 
combat. The victory was long diſputed between theſe 
valiant combatants ; but ended at laſt in the prince's 
favour, who wounded his antagoniſt, threw him from 
his horſe, and took him priſoner. He not only granted 
him his life; but introduced him that very night to the 
queen at Guilford, procured him- his pardon, reſtored 
him to his eſtate, received him into favour, and was 
ever after very faithfully ſerved by him !, 


A ToTAL victory of the ſovereign over ſo extenſive a 
rebellion commonly produces a revolution of govern- 
ment, and ſtrengthens, as well as enlarges, for ſome 
time, the prerogatives of the crown : Yet no ſacrifices 
of national liberty were made on this occaſion ; the great 
charter remained till inviolate; and the King, ſenſible 
that his own barons, by whoſe aſſiſtance alone he had 
prevailed, were no leſs jealous of their independance 
than the other party, ſeems thenceforth to have more 
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carefully abſtained from all thoſe exertions of arbitrary HAP. 
power, which had afforded ſo plauſible a pretence to the . 
rebels. The clemency of this victory is alſo remark- 1266. 
ible : No blood was ſhed on the ſcaffold : No attainders, 
except of the Mountfort family, 'were executed : And 
'tho' a parliament, aſſembled at Wincheſter, forfeited all 
thoſe, who had borne arms againſt the King, eaſy com- 
poſitions were made with them for their lands ®; and 
the higheſt ſum, levied on the moſt notorious offenders, 
exceeded not five years rent of their eſtate. Even the 
earl of Derby, who again rebelled, after having been 
pardoned and reſtored to his fortune, was obliged to pay 
only ſeven years rent, and was a ſecond time reſtored. 
The mild diſpoſition of the King, and the prudence of 
the prince, tempered the inſolence of victory, and gra- 
dually reſtored order to the ſeveral members of the ſtate, 
disointed by ſo long a continuance of civil wars and 
commotions. | 

Tae city of London, which had carried fartheſt the 
rage and animoſity againſt the King, and which ſeemed 
determined to ſtand upon its defence after almoſt all the 
kingdom had ſubmitted, was, after ſome interval, re- 
ſtored to moſt of its liberties and privileges, and Fitz- 
Richard, the mayor, who had been guilty of ſo much 
illegal violence, was only puniſhed by fine and impriſon- 
ment. The counteſs of Leiceſter, the King's ſiſter, 
who had been extremely forward in all attacks on the 
royal family, was diſmiſſed the kingdom with her two 
ſons, Simon and Guy ®, who proved very ungrateful for 
this lenity. Five years afterwards, they aſſaſſinated, at 
Viterbo in Italy, their couſin Henry d'Allmaine, who 
at that very time was endeavouring to make their peace 
with the King; and by taking ſanctuary in the church 
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; 11 . of the Franciſcans, they eſcaped the puniſhment due to 
0 , fo great an enormity e. | 


THe merits of the earl of Gloceſter, after he returned 
to his allegiance, had been ſo great, in reſtoring the 
prince to his liberty, and aſſiſting him in his victories 
againſt the rebellious barons, that it was almoſt impoſi. 
ble to content him in his demands; and his youth and 
temerity, as well as his great power, tempted him, on 
ſome new diſguſt, to raiſe again the flames of rebellion 
in the kingdom. The mutinous populace of London, at 
his inſtigation, took to arms; and the prince was obliged 
to collect an army of 30,000 men, in order to ſuppreſ 
them 7. Even this ſecond rebellion did not provoke the 
King to any acts of cruelty ; and the earl of Gloceſter 


- bimſelf eſcaped with a total - impunity, He was only 


1270. 


obliged to enter into a bond of 20, ooo marks, that he 
never again would be guilty of rebellion 4: A ſtrange 
method of enforcing the laws, and a proof of the dange- 
rous independance of the barons in thoſe ages ! Theſe 
potent nobles were, from the danger of the example, 


averſe to the execution of the laws of forfeiture and ſe- 


lony againſt any of their brethren ; tho' they could not 
with a good grace refuſe to concut in obliging them to 
fulfil any voluntary contract and e into which 
they had entered. 


Tux prince, finding the ſtate of the kingdom tolen- 
bly compoſed, was ſeduced, by his avidity for glory, 
and by the prejudices of the age, as well as by the ear- 
neſt ſollicitations of the King of France, to undertake 
an expedition againſt the infidels in the Holy Land“; 


» Rymer, vol. i. p. $70. vol, ii. p. 4 5s, Chron, T. Wykes, p. 94: 
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and he endeavoured previouſly to ſettle the ſtate in ach HAF. 
| a manner, as to dread no bad effects from his abſence. * 
As the dangerous power and turbulent diſpoſition of the 1270. 


earl of Gloceſter gave him apprehenſions, he inſiſted on 
carrying him along with him, in conſequence of a vow, 
bn that nobleman had made to undertake the ſame 

; and in the mean time, he obliged him to reſign 
Pod of his caſtles, and to enter into a new bond not to 


diſturb the peace of the kingdom. He ſailed from Eng- 


land with an army ; and arrived in Lewis's camp before 
Tunis in Africa, where he found that great monarch al- 
ready dead, from the intemperance of the climate and the 
fatigues of his enterprize. The great and only weakneſs 
ef this prince in his government was the imprudent zeal 
for Cruſades ; but it was this prepoſſeſſion chiefly that 
procured him from the clergy the title of St. Lewis, by 
which he is known in the French hiſtory ; and if that 
appellation had not been ſo extremely proſtituted by the 
Romiſh church, as to become rather a term of reproach, 


| he ſeems, by his uniform probity and goodneſs, as well 


as his piety, to have fully merited the title. He was 
ſucceeded by his ſon, Philip, denominated the Hardy ; a 
prince of ſome A. tho' much inferior to that of his 
father. | | 


Prince Edward, not diſcouraged by this event, _ 
nued his voyage to the Holy land, where he ſignalized 
himſelf by acts of valour: Revived the glory of the Eng- 
liſh name in thoſe parts: And ſtruck ſuch terror into the 
Saracens, that they employed an aſſaſſin to murder hint, 
who wounded him in the arm, but periſhed in the at- 


- tempt®, Mean while, his abſence from England was 


attended with many of thoſe — conſequences, 
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CHAP, which had been dreaded from it. The laws were not 
executed: The barons oppreſſed the common people 
1271. with impunity ® : They gave ſhelter on their eſtates to 
bands of robbers, whom they employed in committing 

ravages on the eſtates of their enemies : The populace of 

London returned to their, uſual licentiouſneſs: And the 

old King, unequal to the burthen of government, called 

aloud for his gallant ſon to return *, and to aſſiſt him in 
ſwaying that ſcepter, which was ready to drop from his 

1272. feeble and uncertain hands. At laſt, overcome by the 
3 cares of government, and the infirmities of age, he viſi- 
bly declined, and he expired at St. Edmondſbury i in the 
64th year of his age, and 56th of his reign; the longeſ 

reign which is to be met with in the Engliſh annals, 

His brother, the King of the Romans (for he never at- 

tained the title of eniperor) died about ſeven months 


before him. 


and charae- THE moſt obvious cireumſtance of Henry the third's 
— of whe character is his incapacity for government, which ren- 
. dered him as much a priſoner in the hands of his own 
miniſters and favourites, and as little at his own diſpoſal, a 

when detained a captive in the hands of his enemies, 

From this ſource, rather than from inſincerity or trea- 

chery, aroſe his negligence in obſerving his promiſes; 

and he was too eaſily induced, for the ſake of preſent 
convenience, to ſacrifice the laſting advantages ariſing 

from the truſt and confidence of his people. Hence 

were derived his profuſion to favourites, his attachment 

to ſtrangers, the variableneſs of his conduct, his haſty 
reſentments, and his ſudden forgiveneſs and return of 
affection. Inſtead of reducing the dangerous power of 

his nobles, by obliging them to obſerve the laws towards 

their inferiors, and ſetting them the ſalutary example in 


« Chron. Dunſt, vol. i. p. 404. 
* Rymer, vol. i. p. 869, M. Paris, p. 678. 
* * 
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his own government; he was ſeduced to imitate their CHAT, 
conduct, and to make his arbitrary will, or rather that | 
of his miniſters, the rule of his actions. Inſtead of ac- 1274+ 
commodating himſelf, by a ſtrict frugality, to the em- 

barraſſed ſituation in which his revenue had been left, by 

the military expeditions of his uncle, the diſſipations of 

his father, and the uſurpations of the barons ; he was 

tempted to levy money by irregular. exactions, which, 

without enriching himſelf, impoveriſhed, at leaſt diſguſt- 

ed his people. Of all men, nature ſeemed leaſt to have 

fitted him for being a tyrant ; yet are there inſtances 

of oppreſſion in his reign, which, tho' derived from the 
precedents left him by his predeceſſors, had been care- 

fully guarded againſt by the great charter, and are incon- 

ſiſtent with all rules of good government. And on the 

whole, we may ſay, that greater abilities with his good 
diſpoſitions, would have prevented him from falling into 

his faults ; or with worſe diſpoſitions, would have en- 

abled him to maintain and defend them, 


Tuis prince was noted for his piety and devotion, and 
his regular attendance on public worſhip; and a ſaying of 
his on that head is much celebrated by antient writers. 
He was engaged in a diſpute with Lewis IX. of France, 
concerning the preference between ſermons and maſſes : 
He maintained the ſuperiority of the latter, and affirmed, 


that he would rather have one hour's converſation with a 
friend, than hear twenty the moſt elaborate diſcourſes, 
pronounced in praiſe of him. 
: Henry left two ſons, Edward bis ſucceſſor, and Ed- 
f mond earl of Lancaſter ; and twb daughters, Margaret 
, queen of Scotland, and Beatrix dutcheſs of Britanny. 
He had five other children, who died in their fancy. 
Tux following are the moſt remarkable laws enacted ol ante. 
during this reign. There had been great diſputes be; tions of this 
1 1 Walſing. Edw. I. p. 43. _ 


Q 2 tween 


1272. 
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. tween the civil and eccleſiaſtical courts about baſtardy, 
The common law had deemed all thoſe baſtards who 
were born before wedlock : By the canon law they were 
legitimate: And when any diſpute of inheritance aroſe, 
it had been formerly uſual for the civil courts to iſſue 
writs to the ſpiritual, directing them to enquire into the 
legitimacy of the perſon. The biſhop always returned 
an anſwer agreeable to the canon law, tho' contrary to 
the municipal law of the kingdom. For this reaſon, 
the civil courts had changed the nature of their writ, and 
inſtead of requiring the ſpiritual courts to enquire con- 
cerning the legitimacy of the perſon, they only propoſed 
the ſimple queſtion of fact, whether he was born before 
or after the marriage. The prelates complained of this 
ractice to the parliament aſſembled at Merton in the 
twentieth of this King, and deſired that the civil law 
might be rendered conformable to the canon : But re- 
ceived from all the nobility the memorable reply: Nah- 
mus leges Angliæ mutare We will not change the laws 
of England *. 
Ar rzER the civil wars, the parliament, fannmends at 
Marlebridge, gave their approbation 'to moſt of the or- 
dinances, which had been enacted by the reforming 


barons, and which, tho* advantageous to the ſecurity of 


the people, had not received the ſanction of a proper au- 
thority. Among other laws, it was there enacted, that 
all appeals from the courts of inferior lords ſhould be 


carried directly to the King's courts without paſſing thro' 


the courts of the lords immediately ſuperior . It was 
ordained that money ſhould bear no intereſt during the 
minority of the creditor*. This law was very reaſon- 
able, as the eſtates of minors were always in the hands 
of their lords, and the creditors could not pay intereſt 


2 Statute of Merton, chap. 9. 4 Statute of Marleb. chap. 20. 


Þ Id. chap. 16. h 
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a where they had no revenue. The charter of King John C —— P. 
> had granted this indulgence :* It was omitted in that of . 
> Henry III. for what reaſon is unknown; but it was re- 12732. g 
G newed in the ſtatute of Marlebridge. Moſt of the other 

e articles of this ſtatute are calculated to reſtrain the op- 

e preſſions of ſheriffs, and the violences and iniquities 

| committed in diſtraining cattle and other goods. Cattle 

0 and the inſtruments of huſbandry compoſed at that time 

" the chief riches of the people. 5 


Ix the 35th year of this King an aſſize was fixed of 
bread, the price of which was ſettled, according to the 
different prices of corn, from one ſhilling a quarter to 
ſeven ſhillings and fix pence ©*© Theſe great variations 
alone are a proof of bad tillage : Yet did the prices often 
riſe much higher, than any taken notice of by the laws. 
The Chronicle of Dunſtable tells us, that in this reign, 
wheat was once ſold for a mark, nay for a pound a quar- 
ter; that is, three pounds of our preſent money 4, The 
ſame law affords us a proof of the little communication 
between the parts of the kingdom, by remarking the very 
different prices which the ſame commodity bore at the 
ſame time. A brewer, ſays the ſtatute, may ſell two 
5 gallons of ale for a penny in cities, and three or four 


" Wl exllons for the ſame price in the country. At preſent, 
1 ſuch commodities, by che great conſumption of the people, 
wy and the great ſtocks of the brewers, are rather cheapeſt 
0 in cities. The Chronicle of Dunſtable obſerves, that 
% WH wheat one year was fold in many places for eight ſhillings 
4 a quarter, but never roſe in Dunſtable above a crown. 
b Tno' commerce was ſtill very low, it ſeems rather ta 
4 have encreaſed ſince the Conqueſt ; at leaſt, if we may 
mn judge of the encreaſe of money by the price of bread. 
| The medium between the higheſt and loweſt prices 
ö. © Statutes at large, p. 6. 480 alſe Knyghton, p. 2444. 
re th. 
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CHAP. of wheat, aſſigned by the ſtatute, is four ſhillings and 


three pence a quarter, that is, twelve ſhillings and nine 


1272. pence of our preſent money. This is near the half of 


the middling price in our time. Yet the middling price 


of cattle, ſo late as the reign of King Richard, we found 


to be above eight times lower than the preſent. Is nat 
the true inference, from comparing theſe facts, that in 
all uncivilized nations, cattle, which propagate of them- 
ſelves, bear always a lower price than corn, which re- 
quires more art and ſtock to raiſe it, than theſe nations 
are poſſeſſed of? It is to be remarked, that Henry's 
aſſize of corn was copied from a preceding aſſize eſta- 

bliſhed by King John; and conſequently, the prices 
which we have here compared of corn and cattle may be 
looked on as contemporary; and they were drawn, not 
from one particular year, but from an eſtimation of the 
middling prices. It is true, the prices, aſſigned by the 
aſſize of Richard, were meant as a ſtandard for the ac- 
compts of ſheriffs and eſcheators; and. as conſiderable 
profits were allowed to them, we may naturally ſuppoſe, 
that the common value of cattle was ſomewhat higher : 

Yet ſtill, fo great a difference between the prices of 
corn and cattle as that of four to one, compared to the 
preſent rates, affords i important reflections concerning the 


very different ſtate of induſtry * tillage in the twg 
periods. 


| INTEREST had in that age mounted to an enormous 
height, as might he expected from the barbariſm of the 
times and mens ignorance of commerce, There are in- 
ſtances of fifty per cent. pay ed for money *. Such pro- 
fits tempted the Jews to remain in England, notwith- 
ſtanding the grievous oppreſſions to which they were 
continually expoſed from the prevalent bigotry and rapine 
of the age. It is eaſy to imagine how precarious their 


? M. Paris, p 586, 
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fate muſt be under an indigent prince, ſomewhat re- 
ſtrained in his tyranny over his native ſubjects, but who 
poſſeſſed an unlimited authority over them, the ſole pro- 
prietors of money in the kingdom, and hated on account 
of their riches, their religion, and their uſury : Yet will 
our ideas ſcarce come up to the extortions which in fat 
we ſhall find to have been practiſed upon them. In the 
year 1241, 20, ooo marks were exacted from them “; 
Two years after, money was again extorted ; and one 
Jew alone, Aaron of Vork, was obliged to pay above 
4000 marks ?: In 1250, Henry renewed his opprefſions , 
and the ſame Aaron was condemned to pay him 30,000 
marks upon an accuſation of forgery : The high pe- 
nalty impoſed upon him, and which, it ſeems, he was 
thought able to pay, is rather a preſumption of his in- 
nocence than of his guilt. In 1255, the King demanded 
8000 marks from the Jews, and threatened to hang 
them, if they refuſed compliance. They now loft all 
patience, and deſired leave to retire with their effects out 


of the kingdom. But the King replied: How can 1 


« remedy the oppreſſions you complain of? I am myſelf 
« a beggar. I am deſpoiled, I am ſtripped, of all my 
« revenues: I owe above 200,000 marks; and if I had 
ce ſaid 300,000, I ſhould not exceed the truth: I am 
„ obliged to pay my ſon, prince Edward, 15,0@0 marks 
a year: I have not a farthing; and I muſt have money, 
from any hand, from any quarter, or by any means,” 
He then 'delivered over the Jews to the earl of Cornwal, 

that thoſe whom the one brother had flead, the other 
might embowel, to make uſe of the words of the hiſto- 
rian 1. King John, his father, once demanded 10,000 
marks from a Jew of Briſtol ; and on his refuſal, or- 


dered one of his teeth to be drawn every day till he ſhould 


f M. Pais, p. 39% gs M. Paris, p. 410. 
> M. Paris, p. 325. 1 M, Paris, p. 606. 
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CHAP. of wheat, aligned by the ſtatute, is four ſhillings and 


three pence a quarter, that is, twelve ſhillings and nine 


VIPS. pence of our preſent money. This is near the half of 


the middling price in our time. Yet the middling price 
of cattle, ſo late as the reign of King Richard, we found 
to be above eight times lower than the preſent. Is nat 
the true inference, from comparing theſe facts, that in 
all uncivilized nations, cattle, which propagate of them- 
ſelves, bear always a lower price than corn, which re- 
quires more art and ſtock to raiſe it, than theſe nations 
are poſſeſſed of? It is to be remarked, that Henry's 
aſſize of corn was copied from a preceding aflize eſta- 
bliſhed by King John; and conſequently, the prices 
which we have here compared of corn and cattle may be 
looked on as contemporary; and they were drawn, not 
from one particular year, but from an eſtimation of the 
middling prices. It is true, the prices, aſſigned by the 
aſſize of Richard, were meant as a ſtandard for the ac- 
compts of ſheriffs and eſcheators; and as conſiderable 
profits were allowed to them, we may naturally ſuppoſe, 
that the common value of cattle was ſome what higher: 

Yet till, ſo great a difference between the prices of 
corn and cattle as that of four to one, compared to the 
preſent rates, affords i important reflections concerning the 
very different ſtate of induſtry * tillage in the twg 
periods. 
INTEREST had in that age mounted to an enormous 
height, as might he expected from the barbariſm of the 
times and mens ignorance of commerce, There are in- 
ſtances of fifty per cent. payed for money e. Such pro- 
fits tempted the Jews to remain in England, notwith- 
ſtanding the grievous oppreſſions to which they were 
continually expoſed from the prevalent bigotry and rapine 
of the age. It is eaſy to imagine how precarious their 
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fate muſt be under an indigent prince, ſomewhat re- 
ſtrained in his tyranny over his native ſubjects, but who 
poſſeſſed an unlimited authority over them, the ſole pro- 
prietors of money in the kingdom, and hated on account 
of their riches, their religion, and their uſury : Yet will 
our ideas ſcarce come up to the extortions which in fac 
we ſhall find to have been practiſed upon them. In the 
year 1241, . 20,000 marks were exacted from them ,; 
Two years after, money was again extorted ; and one 
Jew alone, Aaron of York, was obliged to pay above 
4000 marks ?: In 1250, Henry renewed his oppreſſions:; 
and the ſame Aaron was condemned to pay him 30,000 
marks upon an accuſation of forgery u: The high pe- 
nalty impoſed upon him, and which, it ſeems, he was 
thought able to pay, is rather a preſumption of his in- 
nocence than of his guilt. In 1255, the King demanded 
8000 marks from the Jews, and threatened to hang 
them, if they refuſed compliance. They now loſt all 
patience, and deſired leave to retire with their effects out 


of the kingdom. But the King replied: How can 1 


« remedy the oppreſſions you complain of? I am myſelf 
« a beggar. I am deſpoiled, I am ſtripped, of all my 
& revenues: I owe above 200,000 marks; and if I had 


« ſaid 300,000, I ſhould not exceed the truth: I am 


« obliged to pay my ſon, prince Edward, 15,0@0 marks 
« ayear: I have not afarthing ; and I muſt haye money, 
from any hand, from any quarter, or by any means.” 
He then delivered over the Jews to the earl of Cornwal, 
that thoſe whom the one brother had flead, the other 
might embowel, to make uſe of the words of the hiſto- 
rian 1. King John, his father, once demanded 10,000 
marks from a Jew of Briſtol ; and on his refuſal, or- 
dered one of his teeth to be drawn every day till he ſhould 


f M. Patis, p. 373. 8 M. Paris, p. 410. 
M. Paris, p. 325. i M, Paris, p. 606. 
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eHAP. conſent. The Jew loſt ſeven teeth; and then paid the 


ſum required of him *. 

To gjve a better pretence to extortions, the impro- 
bable and abſurd accuſation, which has been at different 
times advanced againſt that nation, was revived in Eng. 

nd, that they had crucified a child in derifion of our 
— ſufferings. Eighteen of them were hanged at 
once for this crime: Tho! it is no wiſe credible, that 
even the antipathy born them by the Chriſtians, and the 
oppreflions under which they laboured, would ever have 

uſhed them to be guilty of that dangerous enormity. But 
= natural to imagine, that a race, expoſed to ſuch in- 
ſults and indignities both from king and people, and who 
had ſo uncertain an enjoyment” of their riches, would 
carry uſury to the greateſt extremities, and by their 
great profits make themſelves ſome compenſation for their 


continued perils. 
CoMMERCE muſt be in a wretched condition where 


Intereſt was ſo high, and where the ſole proprietors of 


money were expoſed to ſuch rapine and injuſtice. But 
the bad police of the country was another obſtacle to all 


improvements ; and rendered all communication dan- 


gerous, and all property precarious. The Chronicle of 
Dunſtable ſays d, that men during this reign were never 
ſecure in their e and that whole villages were often 
plundered by bands of robbers, tho' no civil wars pre- 
vailed in the kingdom. In 1249, ſome years before the 
inſurrection of the barons, two merchants of Brabant 
came to the King at Wincheſter, and told him, that 
they had been deſpoiled of all their goods by certain 


robbers, whom they knew, becauſe they ſaw their faces 


every day in his court; that like practices prevailed all 


2 M. Paris, p. 160, 2 M. Paris, p. 673. 
b Vol. J. P · 155. D 
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gver England, and travellers were every day robbed, CHAP, 
bound, wounded, and murdered ; that theſe crimes eſca- 


XII. 


ped with impunity, becauſe the miniſters of juſtice them- 1272. 


ſelves were in a confederacy with the robbers ; and that 
they for their part, inſtead of bringing matters to a fruit- 
leſs trial by law, were willing, tho' merchants, to try 
their cauſe with the robbers by arms and a duel. The 
King, provoked at theſe abuſes, ordered a jury to be in- 
cloſed, and to try the robbers ; The jury, tho* conſiſt» 
ing of twelve men of property in Hampſhire, were found 
to be alſo in a confederacy with the robbers, and acquit- 
tedthem. Henry in arage committed the jury to priſon, 
threatened them with ſevere puniſhment, and ordered a 
new jury to be encloſed, who, dreading the fate of their 
fellows, at laſt found a verdict againſt the criminals, 
Many of the King's own houſehold were diſcovered to 
have participated in the guilt ; and faid for their excuſe, 
that they receiyed no wages from him, and were obliged 
to rob for a maintenance . Knights and eſquires, ſays 
the Dictum of Kenelworth, who tvere robbers, if they have 
10 land, ſball pay the half of their goods, and find ſufficient ſe- 
curity to keep henceforth the peace of the kingdom. Such were 
the manners of the times 


Ont can the leſs repine, during the prevalence of ſuch 


manners, at the frauds and forgeries of the clergy ; 3 as it 


gives much leſs diſturbance to ſociety, to take men's money 
from them with their own conſent, tho' by deceits and 
liee, than to raviſh it by open force and violence. During 
this reign, the papal power was at its ſummit, and was 
even beginning inſenſibly to decline, by reaſon of the im- 
meaſurable ayarice and extortions of the court of Rome, 
which diſguſted the clergy as well as laity in every king- 
dom of Europe. England itſelf, tho' ſunk in the deep- 
eſt abyſs of ignorance and ſuperſtition, had ſeriouſly en- 


*M, part, p. Sog, tertained 
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CH AP. tertained thoughts of ſhaking off the papal yoke a, and 


XII. 


1272. 


the Roman pontiff was obliged to think of new expedientz 
for rivetting it faſter upon them. For this purpoſe, 


Gregory IX. publiſhed his decretals , which are a col. 


lection of forgeries, favourable to the court of Rome, 
and conſiſt of the ſuppoſed decrees of Popes in the firſt 
centuries. But theſe forgeries are ſo grofs, and confound 
ſo palpably all language, hiſtory, chronology, and anti- 
quities; matters more ſtubborn than any ſpeculative 
truths whatever ; that even that church, which is not 
ſtartled at the moſt monſtrous contradictions and abſur- 
dities, has been obliged to abandon them to/the critics, 
But in the dark age of the thirteenth century, they paſl. 
ed for undiſputed and authentic ; and men, entangled in 
the mazes of this falſe literature, joined to the philoſophy, . 
equally falſe, of the times, had nothing wherewithal to 
defend themſelves, but ſome ſmall remains of common 
ſenſe, which paſſed for profaneneſs and impiety, and the 
indelible regard to ſelf-intereſt, which, as it was the ſole 
motive in the prieſts for framing theſe impoſtures, ſer- 
ved alſo, in ſome * to protect the lait again 
them. 

ANOTHER expedient, deviſed by the church of Rome 
in this period for ſecuring its power, was the inſtitution 
of new religious orders, and chiefly the Dominicans and 
Franciſcans, who proceeded with all the zeal and ſuccel, 
that attend novelties ; were better qualified to gain the 
populace than the old orders, now become rich and indo- 
Jent ; maintained a perpetual rValſhip with each other in 
promoting their gainful ſuperſtitions ; and acquired a great 
dominion over the minds, and conſequently over the purſes 
of men, by counterfeiting a deſire of poverty and acontempt 
for riches, The * which aroſe between theſe orders, 


M. Paris, p 431. 8 Trivet, p. 197, | 
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lying ſtill under the controul of the ſovereign pontiff, never CHAP. 
diſturbed the peace of the church, and ſerved only as a XII. 


ſpur to their induſtry in promoting the common cauſe; 
* tho the Dominicans loſt ſome popularity by their fs 


nial of the immaculate conception, a point in which they 


unwarily engaged too far to be able to recede with ha- 
nour, they counterbalanced this diſadvantage by acqui- 
ring more ſolid eſtabliſhments, by gaining the confidence 
of kings and princes, and by exerciſing the juriſdiction 
aſſigned them, of ultimate judges and puniſhers of hereſy. 
Thus, the ſeveral orders of monks became a kind of re- 
gular troops or garriſons af the Romiſh church; and 


tho the temporal intereſts of ſociety, ſtill more thoſe of 


true piety, were hurt by their various devices to catch 
the populace, they proved the chief ſupports of that 


mighty fabric of ſuperſtition, and, till the revival of true 
learaing, ſecured it from any dangerous invaſion, 


CHAP, 


1272. 
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Civil adminiſtration of the King——Conqueſt of 
Wales —— Affairs of Scotland. Competitors far 
the crown of Scotland Reference to Edward 

Homage of Scotland Award of Edward in 
favour of Baliol ar with France———Digreſ- 
ion concerning the conſtitution of parliament —— 
War with Scotland Scotland ſubdued Mar 

with France——Diſſenſions with the clergy 
Arbitrary meaſures —— Peace with France 
Revolt of Scotland—— That kingdom again ſub. 
dued—=—again revolts ——is again ſubdued— 

Robert Bruce——Third revolt of Scotland 


Death and character of the King—— Miſcellanems | 
tranſactions of this reign. 


T HE Engliſh were as yet ſo little trained to obe- 
dience under a regular government, that the death 


of almoſt every King, ſince the conqueſt, had been at- 


tended with diſorders ; and the council, reflecting on the 
recent civil wars, and on the animoſities which naturally 
remain after theſe great convulſions, had reaſon to appre- 
hend very dangerous conſequences from the abſence of 


the ſon and ſucceſſor of Henry. They therefore haſtened 


to proclaim prince Edward, to ſwear allegiance to him, 
and to ſummon the ſtates of the kingdom, in order to 
provide for the public peace in this important conjune- 
ture . Walter Giffard, archbiſhop of York, the earl 


3 Rymer, vol. ii. p. 1. Walſipg. p. 43. Trivet, p. 239 · of 
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of Cornwal, ſon of Richard, King of the Romans, and Of 


the earl of Gloceſter, were appointed guardians of the 


XII. 


kingdom, and proceeded peaceably to the exerciſe of their 137%, 


authority, without either meeting with oppoſition from 
any of the people, or being diſturbed with emulation and 
faction among themſelves. The high character acqu/ired 
by Edward during the late commotions, his military ge- 
nius, his ſucceſs in ſubduing the rebels, his moderation 
in ſettling the kingdom, had procured him great eſteem, 
mixt with affection, among all orders of men; and no 
one could reaſonably entertain hopes of making any ad- 
vantage of his abſence, or of raiſing diſturbance in the na- 


tion. The earl of Gloceſter himſelf, whoſe great power, 


and turbulent ſpirit, had excited moſt jealouſy, was for- 
ward to give proofs of his allegiance; and any malecon- 
tents, who remained, being deſtitute of a leader, were 
obliged to remain in ſubmiſſion to the government. 

Prince Edward had reached Sicily in his return from 
the Holy Land, when he received information of the 
death of his father; and he diſcovered a deep concern on 
this occaſiog; At the ſame time he learned the death of 


an infant ſon, John, whom his princeſs, Eleanor of 
Caftile, had born him at Acre in Paleſtine ; and as he ap- 
peared much leſs affected with that misfortune, the king 


of Sicily expreſſed a ſurprize at this difference of ſenti- 


ment : But was told by Edward, that the death of a ſon 


was a loſs which he might hope to repair; the death of 
a father was a loſs irreparable ®, 

EnwaRD proceeded homewards ; but as he ſoon learn- 
ed the quiet ſettlement of the kingdom, he was in no 
hurry to take poſſeſſion of the throne, but ſpent near a 
year in France, before he made his appearance in Eng- 


land. In his paſſage by Chalons in Burgundy, he was - 


| d Walſingh. p. 44. Trivet, p. 240. | 
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CHAP. challenged by the prince of that country to a tournament 
XI. hich he was preparing; and as Edward excelled in theſe 
3373, martial and dangerous exerciſes, the true image of war, 

he declined not the opportunity of acquiring honour and 
renown, in that great aſſembly of the neighbouring 
nobles. But the image of war was here unfortunately 
turned into the thing itſelf. Edward and his retinue were 
ſo ſucceſsful in the jouſts, that the French knights, pro- 
voked at their ſuperiority, made a ſerious attack upon 
them, which was repulſed, and a good deal of blood was 
| idly ſhed in the quarrel . This rencounter received the 
name of the petty battle of Chalons. 


Epw ARD went from Chalons to Paris, and did 5 
mage to Philip for the dominions which he held in 
France 1. He thence returned to Guienne, and gave a 
2274. ſettlement to that province, which was in ſome confuſion, 

He made his journey to London thro' France; in his 
paſſage he accommodated at Montreuil a difference with 
Margaret, counteſs of Flanders, heireſs of that territory (; 
he was received with joyful acclamations by his — 4 

29th Aug. and was ſolemnly crowned at Weſtminſter by Roben, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury. 


Civil admi- THE King immediately applied himſelf to the re-eſta- 


nitration bliſhment of his kingdom, and to the correcting of thoſe 
ot diſorders, which the civil commotions and the looſe ad- 
miniſtration of his father had introduced into every part 
of government. The plan of his policy was equally ge- 
nerous and prudent. He conſidered the great barons 
both as the immediate rivals of the crewn, and the op- 
preſſors of the people; and he propoſed, by an exact diſ- 
tribution of juſtice, and a rigid execution of the laws, to 
give at once protection to the inferior orders of the ſtate, 


© Walfingh. p. 44. Trivet, p. 241. M. Weft, p. 4. 
4 Walfing. p. 45. | 
© Rymer, vel, ii. p. 32, 33 
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and to diminiſh the arbitrary power of the great, on CHAP. 


which their dangerous authority was chiefly founded. 


Making it a rule of his own conduct to obſerve, except 1274+ 


on extraordinary occaſions, the privileges ſecured to them 
by the great charter, he acquired a right to inſiſt upon 
their obſervance of the ſame charter towards their vaſlals 
and inferiors ; and he made the crown be regarded by all 
the gentry and commonalty of the kingdom, as the great 
fountain of juſtice, and the general aſylum againſt op- 


preſſion : Beſides enacting ſeveral excellent ſtatutes, in a 1255. 
parliament which he ſummoned at Weſtminſter, he took 6th Feb. 


care to inſpe& the conduct of all his magiſtrates and 
judges, to diſplace ſuch as were either negligent or cor- 
upt, to provide them with ſufficient force for the exe- 
cution of juſtice, to root out all bands and confederacies 
of robbers, and to repreſs thoſe more ſilent robberies, 
which were committed either by the power of the nobles, 
or under the countenance of public authority, By this 
rizid adminiſtration, the face of the kingdom was ſoon 
changed ; and order and juſtice took place of violence 
and oppreſſion : But amidſt the excellent inſtitutions and 
public-ſpirited plans of Edward, there ſtil! appears ſome- 
what both of the ſeverity of his perſonal — and of 
the prejudices of the times. 


As the various kinds of malefactors, the murderers, 
robbers, incendiaries, raviſhers, and plunderers, had be- 
come ſo numerous and powerful, that the ordinary mi- 
niſters of juſtice, eſpecially in the weſtern counties, were 
aſraid to execute the laws againſt them, the King found 
it neceſſary to provide an extraordinary remedy for the 
cvil; and he erected for the puniſhment of crimes a ne- 
tribunal, which, however uſeful, would have been deem- 
ed, in times of more regular liberty, a very great ſtretch 
of illegal and arbitrary power. It conſiſted of commiſ- 


boners, who were empowered to enquire into diſorders 
and 


XIII. 
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CHAP. ee e al inde, — 


ments upon them. The officers, charged with this unuſual 
commiſſion, made their circuits throughout the coun- 
ties of England moſt infected with this evil, and carried 


= terror into all thoſe parts of the kingdom. In their ea 


prepoſſeſſion againſt that 


T. Wykes, p. 107, 


to puniſh crimes, they did not ſufficiently diſtinguiſh be. 


tween the innocent and guilty; the ſmalleſt ſuſpicion be- 
eame the ground of accuſation and trial; the ſlighteſt 
evidence was received againſt criminals ; the priſons were 
crowded with malefactors, real or pretended ; ſevere fines 
were levied for ſmall offences; and the King, tho" his 
exhauſted revenue was ſupplied by this expedient, found 
it neceſſary to {top the courſe of ſo; great rigour, and af. 
ter terrifying and diſſipating by this tribunal the gag of 
diſorderly people in England, he very prudently annulled 
the commiſſion =; and never afterwards renewed it, 

AMONG: che various diſorders, to which the kingdom 
was ſubject, no one was more univerſally complained of 
than the adulteration of the coin; and as this crime te- 
quired more art than the Engliſh of that age, who 
chiefly employed force and violence in their iniquities, 
were poſſeſſed of, the imputation fell chiefly upon the 
Jews . Edward alſo 2 to have indulged a ſtrong 
tion; and this ill- judged zeal 
for Chriſtianity being nat ally augmented by an expedi- 
tion to the Holy Land, he let looſe the whole rigour of 
his juſtice againſt this unhappy people. Two hundred 
and eighty of them were hanged at once for this crime 
in London alone, beſides thoſe who ſuffered in other 
parts 7 the —_— v. The houſes and lands, (for the 


; ce in verbo Trailbafton, But Spellman was eithet 


| miſtaken in placing this commiſſion in the fifth year of the King, or it 


was renewed in 1305. See Rymer, vol. ii. p. 960. Trivet, p. 318. 
M. Weſt. p. 450 a Walſing. p. 48. Heming. vol. i. p- 6. 
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kind) as well as the goods of great multitudes, were ſold 
and confiſcated : And the King, left it ſhould” be ſuſ- 

, that the riches of the ſufferers were the chief 
part of their guilt, ordered one half of the money, raiſed 
by theſe confiſcations, to be ſet apart, and beſtowed upon 


ſuch as were willing to be converted to Chriſtianity. "But 
the reſentment of their injuries was more prevalent over 
them, than the temptation from their poverty; and very 


ſew of them could be induced by intereſt to embrace the 
religion of their perſecutors. The miſeries of this people 
were not here terminated. Tho' the arbitrary talliages 


and exactions levied upon them, had yielded conſtant 


and a conſiderable revenue to the erown; Edwards 
prompted by his zeal and rapacity, refolyed ſome time 


after © to purge the kingdom entirely of that hated race, 
and to ſeize to himſelf at once their whole property as 


the reward of his labour 4. . He left them only money 
ſuficient to bear their charges into foreign countries, 
where new. perſecutions and extortions awaited them : 
But the inhabitants of the cinque ports, imitating the 
bigotry and avidity of their ſovereign, deſpoiled moſt of 
them of this ſmall pittance, and even threw many of the 
Jews into the ſea: A crime, for which the King, who 
was determined to be the ſole plunderer in his dominions, 
inflicted a capital puniſhment upon them. No leſs than 
fifteen thouſand Jews were at this time robbed of their 


effects and baniſhed the kingdom: Very few of that na- 


tion have ſince lived in England: And as it is impoſſible 
for a kingdom to ſubſiſt without lenders of money, and 


none will lend without a compenſation, the practice of 


uſury, as it was then called, was thenceforth exerciſed by 
the Engliſh themſelves upon their fellow-citizens, or by 


e In the year 1290. 4 Walfing, p. 54. Heming. vol. I. 


p. 20, Trivet, p. 266. 
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' CHAP. Lombards and other foreigners. It is very much to be 
queſtianed whether the dealings of theſe new uſuren 
1275. were equally open and unexceptionable with thoſe of 
the old. By a law of Richard, it was enacted, that 
three copies ſhould be made of every bond given to a 


Jew ; one to be put into the hands of a public magiſtrate, 


' another into thoſe of a man of credit, and a third to re- 


main with the Jew himſelf . But as the canon law, 
ſeconded by the municipal, permitted no Chriſtian to re- 
ceive intereſt, all tranſactions of this kind muſt, after 
the baniſhment of the Jews, have become more ſecret 
and clandeſtine, and the lender, of conſequence, be paid 


both for the uſe of his money, and for the infamy and | 
danger which he incurred by lending it. 


Tux great poverty of the crown, tho? no excuſe, was 
probably the cauſe of this egregious tyranny exerciſed 
againſt the Jews; but Edward practiſed alſo other more 
honourable means of remedying that evil. He employed 
a ſtrict frugality in the management and diſtribution of 
his revenue : He engaged the parliament to vote him a 
fifteenth of all moveables; the Pope to grant him the 
tenth of all eccleſiaſtical revenues for three years; and 
the merchants to conſent to a perpetual impoſition of 
half a mark on every ſack of wool exported, and a mark 
on three hundred ſkins. He alſo iſſued commiſſions to 
enquire into all encroachments on the royal demeſne; 
into the value of eſcheats, forfeitures, and wardſhips; 


and into the means of repairing or improving every 
branch of the revenue . The commiſſioners, in the exe- 


cution of their office, began to carry matters too far 
againſt the nobility, and to queſtion the titles to eſtates 
which had been tranſmitted from father to ſon for ſeveral 
generations. Earl Warrenne, who had done ſuch emi- 
nent ſervice in the late reign, being required to ſhow 


e Trivet, p. 123. f Ann, Waverl. p. 235. 
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his titles, drew his ſword ; and ſubjoined, that William, eng P. 

| the Baſtard, had not conquered the kingdom for himſelf -., 

alone; his anceſtor was a joint adventurer in the cauſe; 275. 
and be himſelf was determined to maintain what had 

from that period remained unqueſtioned in his family. 

| The King, ſenſible of the danger, very prudently de- 

| ſiſted from making farther enquiries of this nature. 


Bur the active ſpirit of Edward could not long remain 1276. 
without employment. He ſoon after undertook an en- — Wales. 
| terprize more ſafe for himſelf, and more advantageous to 
his people. Lewellyn, prince of Wales, had been deeply 
2 engaged with the Mountfort faction; had entered into 

all their conſpiracies againſt the crown ; had frequently 
fought on their ſide ; and till the battle of Eveſham, fo 
fatal to that party, had employed every expedient to de- 
preſs the royal cauſe, and to promote the ſucceſs of the 
barons. In the general aceommodation, made with the 
vanquiſhed, . Lewellyn had alſo obtained his pardon ; but 
25 he was the moſt powerful, and therefore the moſt ob- 
noxious vaſſal of the crown, he had reaſon to entertain 
anxiety about his fituation, and to dread the future ef- 
ſets of reſentment and jealouſy in the Engliſh monatch. 
For this reaſon, he had determined te provide for his ſe- 
eurity by maintaining a ſecret correſpondence with his 
former aſſociates; and he even made his addreſſes to a 
daughter of the earl of Leiceſter, who was ſent to him 
from beyond ſea, but heing intercepted in her paſſage 
near the iſles of Scilly, was detained in the court of Eng- 
land s, This incident encreaſing the mutual jealouſy be- 
tween Edward and Lewellyn, the latter, when required 
to come to England, and do homage to the new King, 
ſcrupled to put himſelf into the hiands of an enemy, de- 
lired a ſafe conduct from Edward, inſiſted upon having 
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| 2 * the King's 4 and other * delivered to him ag 


hoſtages, and demanded, that his ſpouſe ſhould be pre- 
viouſly ſet at liberty >, The King, having now brought 
the ſtate to a full ſettlement, was not diſpleaſed with this 


occaſion of exerciſing his authority, and ſubduing en- 


tirely the / principality of Wales. He refuſed all Lew- 
ellyn's demands, except that of a ſafe conduct; ſent him 
repeated ſummons to perform the duty of a vaſlal ; levied 
an army to reduce him to obedience; obmincs a new 
aid of a fifteenth from parliament ; and marched / out 
with certain aſſurance of ſucceſs againſt the enemy. Be- 
ſides the great diſproportion of force between the king- 
dom and principality, the circumſtances of the two ſtates 
were now entirely reverſed; and the ſame inteſtine diſ- 
ſentions which had formerly weakened England, now 
prevailed in Wales, and had even taken place in the 
reigning family. David and Roderic, brothers to Lew- 
ellyn, had been diſpoſſeſſed of their inheritance by that 
prince, had been obliged to have recourſe to the protec- 
tion of Edward, and ſeconded with all their intereſt, 
which was extenſive, his attempts to enſlave their native 
country. The Welſh prince had no other reſource but 
in the inacceſſible ſituation of his mountains, which had 
hitherto, thro' many ages, defended his forefathers againſt 
all the attempts-of the Saxon and Norman conquerors ; 
and he retired among the hills of Snowdun, reſolute to 
defend himſelf to the laſt extremity. But Edward equally 


vigorous and cautious, entering by the north with a for- 


midable army, pierced into the heart of the country; and 
having carefully explored every road before him, and ſe- 
cured every paſs behind him, approached the Welſh ar- 
my in its laſt retreat. He here avoided the putting to 
trial the valour of a nation, proud of its antient inde- 
pendance, and enflamed with animoſity againſt its here- 


h Rymer, vol. ö. p. 68. Walüng p. 46. Trivet, P. 247+ 
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ditary enemies; and he truſted to the flow, but ſure ef- CHAP." 
fects of famine, for reducing that people to ſubjection. XII. 
| The rude and fimple manners of the natives, as well as 7257. 
the mountainous ſituation of their country, had made 
them entirely -negle& tillage, and truſt to paſturage a- 
] lone for their ſubſiſtance : A method of life which had 
| hitherto ſecured them againſt the irregular attempts of 
| the Engliſh, but expoſed them to certain ruin, when the 
conqueſt of the country was ſteddily purſued, and pru- 
dently planned by Edward. Deſtitute of magazines, ; 
cooped up in a narrow corner, they and their cattle ſuf- 


fered equally from famine ; and Lewellyn, without be- 

ing able to ſtrike a ſtroke for his independance, was at 
£ laſt obliged to ſubmit at diſcretion, and receive the terms 1 
5 impoſed upon him by the victor l. He bound himſelf to ? : 
. pay to Edward 50,000 J. as reparation of damages; to do 
t homage to the crown of England ; to permit all the other 


barons of Wales, except four near Snowdun, to ſwear 


fealty to the ſame crown; to relinquiſh the country be- 
. tween Cheſhire and the river Conway; to ſettle on his 
t brother Roderic a thouſand marks a year, and on David 
| five hundred ; and to deliver ten hoſtages for ſecurity of 
t his future ſubmiſſion k. 


ö  Enwarp, on the performance of the other articles, 
0 remitted to the prince of Wales the payment of the 
. $0,000 J. 1, which were ſtipulated by treaty, and which, 


; it is probable, the poverty of the country made it abſo- 
d lutely impoſſible - for him to levy. But complaints 
4 of other hardſhips ſoon aroſe on the ſide of the van- 
- quiſhed : The Engliſh, inſolent on their eaſy and blood- 
0 leſs victory, oppreſſed the inhabitants of the diſtricts 
E which were yielded to them : The lords marchers com- 
2 mitted with Ay * kinds of on their 
17. Wykes, p. 105. . Rymer, vol. ij, p. 88. Walkin, P+ 47+ a 
y r 251. T. Wykes, p. 106. | Rymer, p. 92. 
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(of 25 AP. Welſh neighbours: New and more ſevere. terms were 


" impoſed on Lewellyn himſelf ; and Edward, when the 


127. Prince attended him at Worceſter, exacted a promiſe 
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that he would retain, no perſon, in his principality who 


ſhould be diſagreeable to the Engliſh monarch *. There 
were other perſonal inſults, which raiſed the indignation 
of the Welſh, and made them determine. rather to en- 
counter a force, which they had already experienced to 
be ſo much ſyperior, tham to beat any longer the oppreſ- 
ſign, of the haughty victors. Prince David, ſeized with 
the national ſpirit, made peace with his brother, and pro- 
miſed to concur in the defence of public liberty. The 
Welſh flew to arms; and Edward, not diſpleaſed with 
the occaſion of making his conqueſt final and abſolute, 
ſummaned together all his military tenants, and advanced 


into Wales with an army, which the inhabitants could 


not reaſonably hope to reſiſt. The ſituation of the coun- 
try gave the Welſh at firſt ſome advantage over Luke 
de Tany, one of Edward's captains, who had paſſed the 
Menau with a detachment *: But Lewellyn, being ſur- 


; prized by Mortimer, was defeated and ſlain. in. the action, 


and 2000 of his followers were put to the ſword ». Da- 
vid, who ſucceeded him in the principality, could never 
collect an army ſufficient to face the Engliſh ; and being 
chaced from hill to hill, and hunted from one retreat to 
another, was obliged to conceal himſelf under various 
diſguiſes, and was at laſt betrayed in his lurking-placeto 
the enemy. Edward ſent him in chains to Shrewſ+ 
bury ; and bringing him to à formal trial before all the 
peers of England, ordered this ſovereign prince to be 
hanged, drawn, and quartered, as a traitor, for defending 
by arms the liberties of his native country, together with 


n Dr, Powell's Hiſt, of Wales, p. 344, 345. -  * Walfing, 
p. 50. Heming. vol, i. p 9. Trivet, p. 258. T. Wykes, p. 110. 
e Heming, vol. i, p. 11. Trivet, p, 257. Ann. Waverl, p. 235 
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ſubmitted to the conqueror ; the laws of England, wi 


in that principality ; and tho' it was long before nationa 
3 were extinguiſhed, and a thorough union ac- 
compliſhed between the people, yet this important con- 
queſt, which it had required eight hundred years fully to 
effectuate, was at laſt, thro' the abilities of n. 


compleated by: the Engliſh. 


TAE King g. ſenſible that no ching kept alive the ideas 
of military yalour and of ancient glory, ſo much as the 


ciditional poetry of the people, which, afliſted by the 


power of muſic, and the jollity of feſtivals, made deep 


mmpremon on the minds of the ybuth, gathered together 


al the Well! bards, and from à batbarous; the' not ab- 
ſurd policy, Grffered tem to be put to deaths, 


TuxkE prevails a vulgar ſtory, which, as it ſuits e ex- 
al the capacity of the monkiſh writers, is carefully re- 
corded by them: That Edward aſſembling the elſh, 
promiſed to give them a prince of unexceptionable man. 
ners, a Welſh man by. birth, and one who could ſpeak 
no other language. On their acclamations of j joy, and 
promiſe of obedience, he inveſted i in the principality his 
ſecond ſon Edward, then an infant, who had deen born 
at Carnarvon. The death of his eldeſt ſon Alfonſo, ſoon 
after, made young Edward heir of the monarchy.; The 
principality of Wales was fully annexed to the crown ; 
and 1 1 gives a üitle to fs eldeſt ſon of the kings 
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Edward, that in leſs than two years after, he went a- 


„ Heming. vol. + p. 15. Trivet, 5 256. Ann; Witertp. 236. 
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CHAP. broad in . to make peace between Alphonſo, King 


of Arragon, and Philip le Bel, who had newly ſucceeded 


| 1286. his father Philip le Hardy in the throne of Frances. 


The difference between theſe two princes had ariſen about 
the kingdom of Sicily, which the Pope, "after his hopes 
from England failed him, had beſtowed” on Charles, 
brother to St. Lewis, and which was ckirred upon other 
titles, by Peter King of Arragon, father to Alphonſo, 
Edward had powers from' both princes t6 ſettle the peace, 
and he ſucceeded in his endeavours ;. but as the cantro- 


verſy no, wiſe regards England, we ſhall not enter into 


a detail of it. He ſtayed abroad above three years,; f 
and on his return, found many diſorders to have preyailed, 
both from open violence, and from the corruption 0 of. juſtice, 


Tous CHAMBERLAIN, a gentleman, of ſome note, 
had aſſembled ſeyeral of his aſſociates at Boſton, i in Lin- 


| colnſhire, under pretence of holding a tournament, an 


exerciſe practiſed by the gentry only; but i in reality with 
a view of plundering the rich fair of Boſton, and rob- 
ing the merchants, To facilitate his Purpoſe, he pri- 
vatel) ſet fire to the town; and while the inhabitants 
were employed in quenching the flames, the conſpirators 
broke into the booths, and carried off the goods. Cham- 
berlain "himſelf was detected and ha nged ; but main- 
rained ſo ſteddily the point of honour to. his accomplice 
that he could not be prevailed with, by any offers or 
promiſes, to diſcoyer: any of them. Many. other iriſtan- 
ces of robe and violence broke out, in all parts of 
England; tho' the ſingular cireumſtances, din this 
conſpiracy, have made jt age * l ee 
by hiſtorians , L9242qne esl i to zn EMT 
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Bor the FORTY of the judges, by which the Foun- 
tains, of juſtice, were poiſoned, - deemed _ of more dan- 
r Rymer, vol. ü. p. 149, 150 · 11 wy 5 's Heming, vol, i. 
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gerous conſequence. Edward, in order to remedy this * AP: 
prevailing abuſe, ſummoned a parliament, and brought 
the judges to a trial, where all of them, except two, who 889 
were clergymen, were convicted of this flagrant iniquity, 
were fined,” and depoſed from their office. The amount 
of the fines levied upon them, is alone a ſufficient proof 
of their guilt z being above one hundred thouſand marks, 
an immenſe ſum in thoſe days, and ſufficient to defray 
the charges of an expenſiye war between two great king 
doms. The King afterwards made all the new judges 
fucar, that they would take no bribes; but his expe- 
dient, of depoſing 0 Tang the old ones, Was © the more 
effectual remedy. * * 

Wr come now to give an account of the 7 of 
Scotland, which form the moſt intereſting tranſaction of 
this ron. and of ſome of the ſubſequent; tho” the in- 
tercourſe of that kingdom With England, either in peace 
or war, had Hithertò produced ſo few events of moment, 
that to avoid tediouſneſs, we have omitted many of them, 
and have been very conciſe in relating the reſt. If the 
Scots had, before this period, any real hiſtory, worthy 
of the' Andi except what they pick up from ſcattered 
paſſages of the Engliſh hiſtorians, theſe events, how- 
ever” minute, yet being the only foreign tranſaktions o of 
the nation, might deſerve à place in it. 


Tno' the government of Scotland had been. continu- Affairs of 
ally expoſed to thoſe factions and convulſions, which are Scotland, 
incident to all barbarous, and to many civilized nations ; 3; 
and tho' the ſucceſſions of their Kings, the only part of 
their hiſtory which deſerves any credit, had been often 
diſordered by irregularities and uſurpations ; the true 
heir -of the royal family had ſtill in the end prevailed, 
and Alexander III. who had eſpouſed Edward's ſiſter, 
probably inherited, after a period of above eight hundred 

ars, and thro' a ſucceſſion of males, the ſcepter of all 
the 
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CHAP. the Scottiſh princes, who had governed the nation, fince 
Tu. ; firſt. cftabliſhment in the ifland, This ptinee died in 
1283. 1286 by a fall from his horſe at Kinghorm *, without 

leaving any male iſſue, and without any deſcendants, ex- 
cept Margaret, born of Eric, King of Norway, and of 
Margaret, daughter of the Scottiſn monarch. TRis pria« 
ceſs, commonly called the maid of Norway, the? A fe- 
male, and an infant, and a forcigner, yet being the law. 
ful. heir of the kingdom, had, thro! her © grandfather's 
care, been recognized ſucceſſor by the ſtates of Svotlayds, 
and on Alexander's death, the diſpoſitions, which hai 
been previouſly made againſt that event, appeared ſo juſ 
and prudent, that no diſorders, as might naturally be 
apprehended, enſued in the kingdom. Margaret was 
acknowledged queen of Scotland ; five ;Euardians, the 
) biſhops of St. Andrews and Glaſ gow, the earls of Fife 
and Buchan,. and James, leward of. Scotland, entered 
peaceably upon the adminilfration ; and the in nfant prin- 
ceſs,, under the protection of Edward. her, great uncle, 
and Erie, her father, who exerted themſelyes an this 
occaſion, 8 firmly ſeated on the throne: of Scotland 
The Engliſh monarch. was naturally engaged 10 build 
..mjghty projects on this event; and having lately, by 
force of arms, brought Wales under. ſubjection, he 
' attempted, by the marriage of Margaret with his eldeſ 
ſon, Edward, to unite the whole iſland into one monar- 
chy,, and thereby to give it full ſecurity both againſt de- 
meſtic convulſions and foreign invaſions. The amity, Wl 
129k. vrnich Had of late prevailed between the two nations, and Wil | 
which, even in former times, had never been interrupted il | 
by any violent wars or injuries, facilitated extremely the Wl | 
execution of this project, ſo favourable to the happinel 
and grandeur of both kingdoms; and the ſtates of Scot: 
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land 
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land reli gave their aſſent to the Engliſh. propoſals, c H A U. 


and even. agreed, that their young ſovereign ſhould; be 


XIII. 


educated in the court of Edward. Anxious, however, — 


for the liberty. and independancy of their country,. they 


took care to ſtipulate very equitable conditions, ere R 


entruſted themſelves into the hands of ſo great and ſo 


ambitious a monarch; that they ſhauld enjoy all their 
antient laws, liberties, and cuſtoms; that in caſe young 


Edward and Margaret ſhould die without iſſue, the 


crown of Scotland ſhould: revert to the next heirs, and. 


ſhould be inherited by them free and independent; that 


the military tenants of the crown ſhauld never be o- 


bliged to go out of Scotland, in order ta do homage to 
the ſovereign, of the united kingdoms, nor the! chapters. 
of cathedral, collegiate or. conventuak ghuzches,-in. order 
to make elections; that the parliaments,, ſummoned far 
Scots affairs, ſhould. always be held withim the. bounds 


of that kingdom: ;. andi that Edward ſhould. bind. himſelf, 


under the. penalty of 100,000 marks, payable ta the Popo 
for the uſe of the haly warsz. to obſerve all theſe articles *, 
It is not; eaſy to conceive that two. nations could have. 
treated more an a footing of equality than. Scotland and: 
England maintained during, the. courſe of this whole 
tranſaQian.: And. tho Edward gave his aſſent to the ar- 
ticle, concerning tha future independancy of the Scot- 
tiſh erown, with. a ſaving off his former rights ; this re- 
ſerye gave no alarm. to; the nobility. of Scotland, both, 
becauſe theſe rights, having been hitherto, little heard; 
of, had aceafioned, no diſturbance, and, becauſe the Scots, 
had ſo. near a proſpect of ſeeing them entirely arts 
in the rights of their ſovereignty. 


Bur this project, ſo. happily formed and ſo amicably, 
WH failed of ſucceſs, by the ſudden death of the 
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cap, Notvegti princeſs, who expired on her pallage to Scot. 


land v, and left a very diſmal proſpect to the kingdom. 


119 r. Tho' dilorders were for the preſent obviated by the au- 


Competi- 


thority of the. regency formerly eſtabliſhed, the ſucceſ- 


tors for the fion of the crown itſelf was now become an object of 


crown of 


diſpute ; and the regents could not expect, that a con- 
troverſy, which is not uſually « decided by reaſon and ar- 
gument alone, would be peaceabſy ſettled by them, 
or even by the ſtates of the kingdom, amidſt ſo 
many powerful pretenders. The poſterity of Wil 
liam, King of Scotland, the prince, who was taken 
priſoner by Henry II. being all extin& by the death 
of Margaret ' of Norway; the right to the crown 
was devolved on the line of David, earl of Hunting- 
ton, btother to William, whoſe male line, being al- 


ſo extinct, left the ſucceſſion open to the poſterity of his 


daughters. The ear! of Huntington had three daugh- 


ters; Margaret, married to Alan lord of Galloway, Ifa- 
bella, wife of Robert Brus or Bruce, lord of Annandale, 


and Adama, who eſpouſed Henry lord Haſtings. Mar- 
garet, the eldeſt of the three ſiſters, left one "daughter, 
Devergilda, married to John Baliol, by whom ſhe had a 
ſon of the ſame name, one of the preſent candidates for 
the crown : Iſabella the ſecond bore a ſon, Robert Bruce, 
who was 'now alive, and alfo inſiſted on his claim; 
Adama the third left a ſon, John Haſtings, Who pretended 
that the kingdom of Scotland, like many other inheri- 
tances, was. diviſible among the three daughters of the 
earl of Huntington, and chat he, in the right of bis 


mother, ad à title to the third of it. Baliol and Bruce 


united againſt Haſtings, in maintaining that the ſuc- 
ceſſion to the crown was impartible; but each of them, 
ſupported by plauſible reaſons, aſſerted the preference of 
his own title. Baliol was ſprung from the elder branch; 
Bruce was one degree nearer the common ſtock : If the 
,. Y Heming, vol. i. p. 30, Trivet, p. _ 
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right of repreſentation was regarded, the former had the on — P. 
better claim: If propinquity was conſidered, the latter 
was entitled to the preference ® : The ſentiments of men 1291. 
were divided : All the nobility had taken part with one | 
fide or the other: The people followed implicitly their 

leaders: The two canditates themſelves had great power 

and numerous retainers in Scotland: And it is no wonder, 

that among a rude people, more accuſtomed to arms than 

enured to laws, a controverſy of this nature, which 

ö could not be decided by any former precedent among 

5 them, and which is capable of exciting commotions in 

the moſt legal and beſt eſtabliſhed governments, ſhould 

threaten the ſtake with the moſt fatal convulſions. 

EacH age has its peculiar mode in conducting buſineſs ; 

and men, guided more by cuſtom than by reaſon, follow, 

without enquiry, the manners, which are prevalent in 

their own time. The preſent practice, in the contro- 

verfies between ſtates and princes, ſeems to have been to 

chooſe a foreign prince, as an equal arbiter, by whom 


9 the queſtion was decided, and whoſe ſentence prevented 
: thoſe diſmal confuſions and diſorders, inſeparable at all 
5 times from war, but which were multiplied an hundred 


fold, and diſperſed into every corner, by the nature of 
: the feudal governments. It was thus that the Engliſh 
king and barons, in the foregoing reign, had endeavoured 
5 to compoſe their domeſtic diſſenſions by a reference to the 
King of France; and the celebrated integrity of that 
7 monarch had prevented all the bad effects, which might 
naturally have been dreaded from ſo perilous an expe- 
Gent. It was thus, that the kings of France and Arragon, 
and afterwards other princes, had ſubmitted their con- 
troverſies to Edward's judgment; and the remoteneſs of 
a their ſtates, the great power of the princes, and the lit- 
q tle intereſt, which he had on either fide, had induced 
« him to acquit himſelf with honour in his deciſions. The 
2 Heming, vol. i. p. 36, 
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rious civil war, and allured by the great reputation of 
the Engliſh monarch, as well as by the preſent amica. 


Reference ble correſpondence between the kingdoms, agreed in 


to Edwar 


N 


* making a refetence to Edward; and Fraſer, biſhop of 


St. Andrews, with other. deputies, was ſent to notify to 


him their reſolution, and to claim his good offices in the 
preſent dangers to which they were expoſed . His in- 
clination,. they flattered themſelves, led him to prevent 
their diſſenſions, and to interpoſe with a power, which 
none of the candidates would dare to withſtand : When 
this expedient was propoſed by one party, the other 
deemed it dangerous to object to it: Indifferent perſons 
thought that the imminent perils of a civil war would 
thereby be prevented: And no one reflected on the ambi- 
tious character of Edward, and the almoſt certain ruin, 
which muſt attend a ſmall tate, divided by factions, when 
it thus implicitely ſubmits itſelf to the will of ſo powerful 
and encroaching a neighbour, 

THe temptation was too ſtrong for the virtue of the 
Engliſh manarch to reſiſt. He propoſed to lay hold of the 
preſent favourable opportunity, and if not to create, at 
leaſt to revive, his claim of a feudal ſuperiority over Scot- 
land ; a claim which had hitherto lain in the deepeſt ob- 
ſcurity, and which, if ever it had been an 
tention, or had been ſo much as ſuſpected, would have 
effectually prevented the Scottiſh barons from chooſing 
him for an umpire. He well knew, that, if this pretenſion 
was once ſubmitted to, as it ſeemed difficult in the pre- 
ſent ſituation of Seottand to oppoſe it, the abſolute ſo- 
vereignty of that kingdom, (which had been the aſe 
with Wales) would ſoon follow; and that one great vi- 
ſal, cooped up in an iſland with his liege lord, without 
reſource from foreign powers, without aid from any fel- 
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iv vaſſals, could not long maintain his dominions a- © HA Þ. 
-int the efforts of a mighty kingdom, affſted by all _ 3 


the cavils which the feudal law afforded his ſuperior 
againſt him. In purſuit of this great object, very ad- 
vantageous to England, perhaps in the end no leſs be- 


neficial to Scotland, but extremely unjuſt and iniquitous 


in itſelf, Edward buſied himſelf in ſearching for proofs 
of his pretended ſuperiority ; and inſtead" ef looking into 
his own archives, which, if his claim had been real, 
muſt have afforded him numerous records of the ho- 
mages paid by the Scottiſh princes, and could alone yield 
him any authentic teſtimony, he made all the monaſte- 
ries be ranſacked for old chronicles and hiſtories wrate by 


Engliſhmen, and he collected all the paſſages, which 


ſcemed any wiſe to favour his pretenfions *, Vet even 
in this method of proceeding, which muſt have diſcovered. 
to himſelf the injuſtice of his claim, he was far from 
being fortunate. He began his proofs from the time of 
Edward the elder, and continued them thro' all the 
Saxon and Norman times ; but produced nothing to his 


purpoſe c The whole amount of his authorities during . 


the Saxon period, when ſtripped of the bombaſt and in- 
xcurate ſtyle of the monks, is, that the Scots had ſome- 
times been defeated by the Engliſh, had received peace 
on diſadvantageous terms, had made ſubmiſſions to the 
Engliſh monarch, and had even perhaps fallen into fome 
dependance on a power, which was ſo much ſuperior, 
and which they bad not at that time ſufficient force to 
reſt, His authorities from the Norman period were, if 
poſſible, Kill leſs concluſive : The hiſtorians indeed make 
frequent mention of an homage paid by the northern po- 
tentate; but no one of them ſays that it was done for 
his kingdom, and ſeveral of them declare, in expreſs 
terms, that it was relative only to the fiefs which he en- 
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H Ap. joyed ſouth of the Tweed 4; in the ſame. manner, as the 


King of England himſelf fwore fealty to the French mo- 


1291. narch, for the fiefs, which he inherited in France. And 


to ſuch ſcandalous ſhifts was Edward reduced, that he 
quotes a paſſage from Hoveden *, where it is aſſerted, 


that a Scottiſh King had done homage to England; but 


he purpoſely omits the latter part of the ſame ſentence, 
which expreſſes that this prince did mn * the . 
which he held in England. | 


Wu William, King of Scotland, was taken priſo- 
ner in the battle of Alnwic, he was obliged, for the re- 
covery of his liberty, to ſwear fealty to the vir for 


his crown itſelf. The deed was performed according to 


all the rites of the feudal law: The record was pre- 
ſerved in the Engliſh archives, as well as mentioned by 
all the hiſtorians : But as it is the only one of the kind, 


and as hiſtorians ſpeak of this ſuperiority as a great ac- 


quiſition gained by the fortunate arms of Henry Il. * 


there can remain no doubt, that the kingdom of Scot- 


land was; in all former periods, entirely free and inde- 
pendant. Its ſubjection continued a very few years: 
King Richard, deſirous, before his departure for the Ho- 
ly Land, to conciliate the friendſhip of William, re- 
nounced that homage, which he ſays in expreſs terms, 
had been extorted by his father ; and he only retained the 
uſual homage which had been done by the Scottiſh prin- 
ces for the lands, which they held in England. 

Bur tho? this tranſaction rendered the independance 
of Scotland till more unqueſtionable, than if no fealty 
had ever been ſworn to the Engliſh crown; the Scottiſh 
Kings, apprized of the point aimed at by their powerful 
neighbours, ſeem for a long time to have retained ſome 
jealouſy on that head, and in doing homage, to have 
anxiouſly obviated all ſuch pretenſions. When William 


2 Hoveden, p. 492+ 662; M. Paris, p. 109. M. Weſtm. p. 256, 
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in 1200 did homage to John at Lincoln, he was careful C HA. 

do inſert a ſalvo for his royal dignity ©: When Alexan- XII. 

der III. ſent aſſiſtance to his father-in-law, Henry III. 1291. 
during the barons wars, he previouſly procured ati ac- 
knowledgment, that this aid was only granted from friend- 

ſhip, not from any right claimed by the Engliſh mo- 

narch >: And when the ſame prince was invited to aſſiſt 

at the coronation of this very Edward, he declined at- 

tendance, till he received a like acknowledgment .. 


> &- I. Oo 


- 


Bur 


t Hoveden, p $11, b Rymer, vol. ii. p. 844 

i Rymer, vol. ii. p. 216, 845. There cannot be the leaſt queſtion, 
that the homage uſually paid by the kings of Scotland was not for their 
ctown, but for ſome other territory. The only queſtion remains, what 
that territory was ? It was not always for the earldom of Huntington, 
nor the honour of Penryth z becauſe we find it ſometimes done at a time 
when theſe poſſeſſions were not in the hands of the kings of Scotland. 
& is probable, that the homage was performed in general terms without 
ty particular ſpecification of territory; and this inaccuracy had pro- 
e&eded either from ſome diſpute between the two Kings about the terri- 
tory and ſome oppofite claims, which were compromiſed by the general 
homage, or from the fimplicity of the age, which employed few words 
in every tranſaction. To prove this we need but look into the letter of 


King Richard, where he reſigns the homage of Scotland, reſerving the 
uſual homage. His words are, Sepedius W. Rex ligias homo nofter deveniat 
85 de omnibus terris de guibus antereſſores ſui anteceſſorum noſtrorum ligii bomenes 
he fuerunt, et nobis atque beredibus noftris fideletatem jurarunt. Rymer, vol. i. p. 
* bs. Theſe general terms were probably copied from the uſual form of 

the homage itſelf. 


It is no proof that the kings of Scotland poſſeſſed no lands nor baro- 
ce nies in England, becauſe we cannot find them in the imperſect hiſtories 
ty and records of that age. For inſtance, it appears clearly from another paſ- 
1 ſage of this very letter of Richard, that the Scottiſh King had lands both 
ful in the county of Huntington and elſewhere in England; tho' the earl - 
dom of Huntington itſelf was then in the perſon of his brother, David; 
and we know at preſent of no other baronies, which William held. It 
e cannot be expected that we ſhould now be able to ſpecify all his fees 
un which he either poſſeſſed or claimed in England; when it is probable 

that the two monarchs themſelves and their miniſters, would at that very 
ö. time have differed in the liſt : The Scottiſh King might poſſeſs ſome to 
Vor, II. | 8 which 
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Bur as all theſe reaſons, (and ſtronger could not be 


II. Syn. Produced) were but a feeble rampart againſt the power 


A 


e of 


which his right was dſputed; he might claim others, which he did not 
poſſeſs: And neither of the kings was willing to reſign his pretenſions 
by a particular enumeration, 


A late author of great induſtry and meg. but full of prejudices, 
and of no penetration, Mr. Carte, has taken advantage of the undefined 
terms of the Scots homage, and has pretended that it was done ſor Lo- 
thian and Galloway, that is, all the territories of the country now 
called Scotland, lying ſouth of the Clyde and Forth, But to refute this 
pretenſion at once, we need only conſider, that if theſe territories were 
held in fee of the Engliſh kings, there would, by the nature of 
the feudal law as eſtabliſhed in England, have been continual appeals 
from them to the courts of the lord Paramont ; contrary to all the hi. 
ſtories and records of that age. We find, that, as ſoon as Edward really 
eſtabliſhed his ſuperiority, appeals immediately commenced from all 
parts of Scotland: And that King, in his writ to the King's bench, 
conſiders them as a neceſſary conſequence of the feùdal tenure. Such 
large territories alſo would have ſupplied a conſiderable part of the 
Engliſh armies, which never could have eſcaped all the hiſtorians, Not 
to mention that there is not any inſtance of a Scots priſoner of war 
being tried. as a rebel, in the many hoſtilities between the kingdoms, 
where the Scots armies were chiefly filled from the ſouthern counties. 


Mr. Carte's notion with regard to Galloway, which comprehends 
in the language of that age, or rather in that of the preceding, moſt of 
the ſouth weſt counties of Scotland; his notion, I ſay, reſts on ſo 
ſlight a foundation, that it ſcarce merits being refuted. He will have 
it (and merely becauſe he will have it) that the Cumberland, yielded 
by King Edmund to Malcolm I. meant not only the county in England 


of that name, but all the territory northwards to the Clyde, But the 


caſe of Lothian deſerves ſome more confideration, 


It is certain, that in very antient language, Scotland means only the 


country north of the firths of Clyde and Forth. I ſhall not make a 


parade of literature to prove it; becauſe I do not find that this point is 
diſputed by the Scots themſelves, The ſouthern country was divided 
into -Galloway and Lothian; and the latrer comprehended all the ſouth 


_ eaſt counties, This territory was certainly a part of the ancient king- 


dom of Northumberland, and was entirely peopled by Saxons, who at- 
terwards received a great mixture of Danes among them, It appears 
from all the Engliſh hiſtories, that the whole kingdom of Northumber- 

land 


r 


of the ſword, Edward, carrying with him a great army, CHAP. 


which was to enforce his proofs, advanced to the fron- XII. 
— 


land paid very little obedience to the Saxon monarchs, who governed 
aſter the diſſolution of the heptarchy; and the northern and remote . 
parts of it ſeem to have fallen into a kind of anarchy, ſometimes pillag- 
ed by the Danes, and ſometimes concurring with them in their ravages 
upon other parts of England. The kings of Scotland, lying nearer 
them, took at laſt poſſeſſion of the country, which had ſcarce any go- 
vernment, and we are told by Matthew of Weſtminſter, p. 193, that 
King Edgar made a grant of the territory to Kenneth III. that is, he 
reſigned claims, which he could not make effectual, without beſtowing 
on them more trouble and expence than they were worth: For theſs 
are the only grants of provinces made by kings; and ſo ambitious and 
active a prince as Edgar would never have given preſents of any other 
kind, Tho* Matthew of Weſtminſter's authority may appear ſmall 
with regard to ſo remote a tranſaction; yet we may admit it in this 
caſe, becauſe Ordericus Vitalis, a very X-2: authority, tells us, p. 701. 
that Malcolm acknowledged to William Rufus, that the conqueror had 
confirmed to him the former grant of Lothian, But it follows not, 
becauſe Edgar made this ſpecies of grant to Kenneth, that therefore he 
exacted homage for that territory. Homage and all the rites of the feu- 
dal law were very little known to the Saxons'z' and we may alſo ſuppoſe, 
that the claim of Edgar was ſo antiquated and weak, that in reſigning 


1 it, he made no very valuable conceſſion, and Kenneth might well refuſe 
f to hold, by ſo precarious a tenure, a tercitory, which he at preſent held- 
by the ſword. In ſhort, no author ſays, he did homage for it. 
e The only colour indeed of authority for Mr Carte's notion is, that 
d Matthew Paris, who wrote in the reign of Henry I. before Edward's ' 
d claim of ſuperiority was heard of, ſays that Alexander III. did homage 
0 to Henry III. pro Laidiano et aliis terris. See page 355. This word 
ſeems naturally to 'be interpreted Lothian, But in the firſt place, 
4 Matthew Paris's teſtimony, tho” conſiderable, will not outweigh that 
4 of all the other hiſtorians, who ſay that the Scots homage was always 
is done for lands in England, Secondly, if the Scots homage was done in 
ed general terms (as has been already proved) it is no wonder that hiſto. 
th rians ſhould differ in their account of the object of it, ſince the parties 
g- themſelves were not fully agreed. Thirdly, there is reaſon to think 
if. that Laudianum in Matthew Paris does not mean Lothian in Scotland. 
ary There appears to have been a territory, which antiently bore that or 
er- a ſimilar name, in the north of England, For (1) The Saxon Chro · 
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CHAP. tiers, and invited the Scots .parliament and all the com- 


xIll. 


1291. 


ioth May. 


petitors to attend him in the caſtle of Norham, a place 
ſituated on the ſouthern banks of the Tweed, in order to 
determine that cauſe, which had been referred to his ar- 
bitration. But tho” this deference ſeemed due to ſo great 
a monarch, and was no more than what his father and 
the Engliſh barons had, in fimilar circumſtances, paid to 
Lewis IX, the King, careful not to give umbrage, and 
determined never to produce his claim, till it ſhould be 
too late to think of oppoſition, ſent the Scottiſh barons 
an acknowledgement, that, tho' at this time they paſſed 
the frontiers, ſuch a ſtep ſhould never be drawn into pre- 
cedent, nor afford the Engliſh kings a pretence for exact- 
ing a like ſubmiſſion in any future tranſactions . When 
the whole Scottiſh nation had thus unwarily put them- 
ſelves in his power, Edward opened the conferences at 
Norham ; and informed the parliament, by the mouth 
of Roger le Brabangon, his chief juſticiary, that he was 
come thither to determine the right among the compe- 


nicle, p. 197, ſays that Malcolm Kenmure met William Rufus in Lo- 
dene in England. (2) It is agreed by all the hiſtorians, that Henry II. 
only reconquered from Scotland the northern counties of Northumber- 
land, Cumberland, and Weſtmorland. See Newbriggs, p. 383. Wykes, 
p. 30. Hemingford, p. 492. Yet the ſame country is called by other 
hiſtorians Loidis, comitatus Lodonenſis, or ſome ſuch name. See 
M. Paris, p. 68. M. Weſt, p. 247. Annal. Waverl. p. 159. and 
Diceto, p. 531. (3) This laſt mentioned author, when be ſpeaks of 
Lothian in Scotland, calls it Loheneis, p. 574. zho' he had called the 
Engliſh territory Loidis. (4) King David's charter to the church of 
Durham, begins with this paſſage, Omnibus Scotis & Anglis, tam in 
Scotia, quam in Ledoneis conſtitutis, &c. See Spellman Gloſs, in verbo 
Scotia. Whence we may learn, that the province of Lodoneium was not 
only fituated ſouth of the Tweed, but alſo extended beyond Durham, 
and made a part of England. 

I thought this long note requifite in order to correct Mr. Carte's mi- 
ſtake, an author whoſe diligence and induſtry has given light to many 
paſſages of the more antient Engliſh hiſtory, 


278 Armer. vo vol. ii. p. 539. 845. Walſing. P. 56. 
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litors to their crown; that he was determined to do © * 


ſtrict juſtice to all parties; and that he was intitled to 


H As 


this authority, not in virtue of the reference made to him, PT) 


but in the quality of ſuperior and liege lord of the king- 
dom d. He then produced his proofs of this ſuperiority, 
which he pretended to be unqueſtionable, and he required 
of them an acknowledgment of it; a demand, which 
was ſuperfluous if the fact was already known and avowed, 
ind which plainly betrays Edward's conſcioufnefs of his 
tame and defective title. The Scots parliament were aſto- 
niſhed at ſo new a pretenfion, and anſwered only by 
their filence. But the King, in order to maintain the 
appearance of free and regular proceedings, defired them 


to remove into their own country, to deliberate upon 


his claim, to examine his proofs,” to propoſe all their ob- 
jections, and then to inform him of their reſolütions: 


And he appointed a plain at Upſettleton, on the northern 
banks of the Tweed, for that purpoſe, 


Wren the Scottiſh barons aſſembled i in this place, tho' 
moved with indignation at the injuſtice of this unex- 
pected claim, and at the fraud with which it had been 
conducted, they found themſelves betrayed into a ſitua- 
tion, in which it was impoſſible for them to make any 
defence for the ancient liberty and independence of their 
country. The King of England, a martial and politic 


d Rymer, vol. ii. p. 543; It is remarkable that the Engliſh chan- - 


cellor ſpoke to the Scots parliament in the French tongue. This was 


alſo the language commonly made uſe of by all parties on that occaſion... 


Ibid, paſſim, The moſt conſiderable of the Scots, as well as alm-ſt 
all the Engliſh barons, were of French origin ; they valued themſchves 
upon it; and pretended to defpiſe the language and manners of the 
iſland, It is difficult to account for the ſettlement of ſo many French 


families in Scotland, the Bruces, Baliols, St. Clairs, Montgomeries, 


Somervilles, Gordons, Fraſers, Cummins, Colvilles, Umfrevilles, Mow- 
brays, Hays, Maules, who were not ſupported there, as in England, by 
the power of the ſword. But the ſuperiority of civility and knowledge, 
however ſmall, over total ignorance and barbariſm, is prodigious, 
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CHAP. prince, at the head of a powerful army, lay at a very ſmall 


1291. 


diſtance, and was only ſeparated from them by a river 
fordable in many places. Tho by a ſudden flight ſome 
of them might themſelves be able to make their eſcape; 
what hopes could they entertain of ſecuring the king- 
dom againſt his future enterprizes? Without a head, 
without union among themſelves, attached all of them 
to different competitors, whoſe title they had raſhly ſub- 
mitted to the deciſion of this foreign uſurper, and who 
were thereby reduced to an abſolute dependance upon 
him; they could only expect by reſiſtance to entail on 
themſelves and their poſterity a more grievous and more 
deſtructive ſervitude. Yet even in this deſperate ſtate 
of their affairs, the Scottiſh barons, as we learn from 
Walſingham e, one of the beſt hiſtorians of that period, 
had the courage to reply, that till they had a king, they 
could take no reſolution on ſo momentous a point: 
The journal of King Edward ſays, that they made na 
anſwer at all : That is, perhaps, no particular anſwer 
or objection to Edward's claim: And by this ſolution 
it is poſſible to reconcile the journal with the hiſtorian. 
The king, thereſore, interpreting their ſilence as a con- 
ſent, addreſſed himſelf to the ſeveral competitors, and 
previouſly to his pronouncing ſentence, required their 
acknowledgement of his ſuperiority. _ 

Ir is evident from the genealogy of the royal family of 
Scotland, that there could. only be two queſtions about 
the ſucceſſion, that between Baliol and Bruce on the 
one hand, and lord Haſtings on the other, concerning 
the partition of the crown ; and that between Baliol and 
Bruce themſelves, concerning the preference of their 


reſpective titles, ſuppoſing the kingdom indiviſible: Yet 


there appeared on this occaſion no leſs than nine claimants 


e Page 56. M. Weſt, p. 436. It is ſaid by Hemingford, vol. i. 
p-. 33. that the King menaced violently the Scots barons, and forced 
them to compliance, at leaſt to filence, 


s Rymer, vol. ii. p. 548, 


beſides, 
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beſides, who challenged the crown; John Comyn or © H AP. 
Cummin Lord of Badenoch, Florence earl of Holland, XII. 
Patrick Dunbar earl of March, William de Veſcey, 1291, 
Robert de Pynkeni, Nicholas de Soules, Patrick Galythly, | 
Roger de Mandeville, Robert de Roſs ; not to mention. 

the king of Norway, who claimed as heir to his daugh- 

ter Margaret . Some of theſe competitors were de- 

ſcended from more remote branches of the royal family ; 

others were even ſprung from illegitimate children ; and 

as none of them had the leaſt pretence of right, it is 

natural to conjecture, that Edward had ſecretly encou- 

raged them to appear in the liſt of claimants, that he 

might ſow the more diviſions among the Scottiſh nobility, 

make the cauſe appear the more intricate, - and be able to 


chooſe, among a great number, the moſt obſequious 
candidate. 


Bur he found them all equally obſequious on this oc- 
caſion fo Robert Bruce was the firſt who acknowledged 
Edward's right of ſuperiority over Scotland; and he had 
ſo far foreſeen the King's. pretenſions, that even in his 
petition, where he ſet forth his claim to the crown, he 
had previouſly applied to him as liege-lord of the king- 
dom; a ftep which was not taken by any of the other 
candidates 5. \ They all, however, with ſeeming willing- 
neſs made a like acknowledgement when required; tho” 
Baliol, leſt he ſhould give offence to the Scots nation, 
bad taken care to be abſent during the firſt days ; and he 
was the laſt who recognized the King's title b. Edward 
next deliberated. concerning the method of proceeding 
in the diſcuſſion of this great controverſy. He ap- 
pointed, that Baliol and ſuch of the candidates 


© Walſin. p. 58. | | 
Rymer, vol. ii, p. $29. 545, Walfin, p. 56. Heming. vol. i. 
33» 34. Trivet, p. 269. M. Weſt, p. 415. 
".s Rymer, vol. ii. p. 577, 578, 5ũ9. | 
b Rymer, vol. ii. P · 546. 5 
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"CHAP. as adhered to him, ſhould chooſe forty commiſſion. 
„ Kun ers; Bruce and his adherents other forty : To theſe 


1291. 


＋ 


the King added twenty-four Engliſhmen: And he order. 
ed theſe, hundred and four commiſſioners to examine the 


cCauſe deliberately among themſelves, and make their re- 


port to him * : And he promiſed in the enſuing year to 
give his . Mean while, he pretended, that 
it was requiſite to have all the fortreſſes of Scotland deli. 


| vered into his hands, in order to enable him, without op- 


poſition, to put the true heir in poſleflion of the crown 
and this exprbitant demand was complied with, both by 
the ſtates and the candidates * The governors alſo of 
all the caſtles immediately reſigned their command; ex. 
cept Umfreville earl of Angus, who refuſed, without a 
formal acquittal from the parliament and the ſeveral claim- 
ants, to ſurrender his fortreſſes to ſuch a domineering 


| arbiter, who had given to Scotland ſo many juſt reaſons 


of ſuſpicion l. Before this aſſembly broke up, which 
had fixed ſuch a mark of diſhonour on the nation, all the 
prelates and barons there preſent ſwore fealty to Edward; 
and that prince appointed commiſſioners to take a like 
eath of all the other barons and . of diſtinction in 
Scotland s. 

Tus King having finally made, as he imagined, this im- 


portant acquiſition, left the commiſſioners to fit at Berwick, 


and examine the titles of the ſeveral candidates, who claim - 
ed the precarious crown, which Edward was willing for 
fome time to allow the lawful heir to enjoy. He went 
ſouthwards, both in order to aſſiſt at the funerals of his 
mother, Queen Eleanor, who died about this time, and 
to compoſe ſome differences which had ariſen among his 


principal nobility, Gilbert earl of Gloceſter, the great - 


i Rymer, vol. ii. p. 555, 556. k Ibid. p. 529. 
Walfin. p. 56, 57. Lk Rymer, 1 ii. p. 831. 
| Rymer, vol, ii. P. 573. 
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eſt baron of the kingdom, had eſpouſed the King's daugh- CHAP. 


ter; and being elated by that alliance, and ſtill more by , 
his own exorbitant power, which, he thought, ſet him 
above the laws, he permitted his bailiffs and vaſſals to 
commit violences on the lands of Humphrey Bohun earl 
of Hereford, who retaliated the injury by like violences. 
But this was not a reign in which ſuch illegal proceedings 


could paſs with impunity. Edward procured a ſentence 


againſt the two earls, committed them both. to priſon, 
and would not reſtore them to their liberty, till he exact- 
ed a fine of 1000 merks from Hereford, and one of 
10,000 from his ſon-in-law. 


DuriNG this interval, the titles of John Baliol and 
of Robert Bruce, whoſe claims appeared to be the beſt 
founded among the competitors to the crown of Scotland, 
were the ſubject of general diſquiſition, as well as of 
debate among the commiſſioners. Edward, in order to 
vive greater authority to his intended deciſion, propoſed 
this general queſtion both to the aſſembly, and to all the 
celebrated lawyers in Europe ; Whether a perſon de- 
ſcended from the eldeſt ſiſter, but farther removed by one 
degree, was preferable in the ſucceſſion of kingdoms, 
hefs, and other impartible inheritances, to one deſcended 
from the younger ſiſter, but one degree nearer the 
common ſtock ? This was the true ſtate of the caſe ; and 
the right of repreſentation had now gained. ſuch ground 
every where, that an uniform anſwer was returned to 
the King in the affirmative. . He therefore pronounced 
ſentence in favour of Baliol; and when Bruce, upon 
this diſappointment, joined afterwards lord Haſtings, and 
claimed a third of the kingdom, which he now pretend- 
ed to be diviſible, Edward, tho! the intereſts of his am- 


tagr. 


1292. 


bition ſeemed more to require the partition of Scotland, 4 rd of 


again pronounced ſentence in favour of Baliol. That Edward in 
favour of 


candidate, upon renewing his oath of fealty to England, Ballel. 


Was 
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CHAP, was * in poſſeſſion of the kingdom * ; all his fortreſſes 


XIII. 


were reſtored to him; and the conduct of Edward, 


1292. both in the deliberate ſolemnity of the proceedings, and 


1239. 


in the juſtice of his award, was ſo far unexceptionable, 


Hap the King entertalt6$:96 vther view than that 
of eſtabliſhing his ſuperiority over Scotland, tho? the ini- 
quity of that claim was apparent, and was aggravated by 
the moſt egregious breach of truſt, he might have fixed 
his pretenſions, and have left that important acquiſition 
to his poſterity : But he immediately proceeded in ſuch a 
manner, as made it apparent, that, not contented with 
this uſurpation, he aimed alſo at the abſolute ſovereignty 
and dominion of the kingdom. Inſtead of gradually 
enuring the Scots to bear the yoke, and exerting his 


Tights of ſuperiority with moderation, he encouraged all 


appeals to England ; required King John himſelf, by fix 
different ſummons on trivial occaſions, to come to Lon- 
don © ; refuſed him the privilege of defending his cauſe 
by a procurator ; and obliged him to appear at the bar of 
his parliament as a private perſon 4. Theſe humiliating 
demands were hitherto quite unknown to a King of 
Scotland : They are howeyer the neceſſary conſequences 
of vaſſalage by the feudal law; and as there was no pre- 
ceding inſtance of ſuch treatment ſubmitted to by a prince 
of that country, Edward muſt, from that circumſtance 
alone, had there remained any doubt, have been himſelf 
convinced, that his claim was altogether an uſurpation *. 

But 


2 Rymer, vol. ii. p. 590, 597, 593, 600, 

b Rymer, vol. ii, p. 590. 

© Rymer, vol. ii. p. 603, 605, 606, 608, 615, 616. 

d Ryley's Placit, Parl. p. 152, 153. | 

e See Rymer, vol, ii. p. 533, where Edward writes to * Kiog's 


Bench to receive appeals from Scotland, He knew the practice to be 
unuſual ; yet he eſtabliſhes it as an infallible conſequence of his ſuperi- { 
ority. We learn alſo from the ſame book, p. 603, that immediately | 


upon receiving the homage, he changed the ſtyle of his addreſs to the 
EY | Scots 


** 
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But his intention plainly was, to enrage Baliol by theſe CHAP. 
indignities, to engage him in rebellion, and to aſſume XIII. 
the dominion of the ſtate as the puniſhment of his trea- 1293: 
ſon and felony. Accordingly Baliol, tho? a prince of a 

ſoft and gentle ſpirit, returned into Scotland highly pro- 

voked at this uſage, and determined at all hazards to 
vindicate his liberty; and the war, which ſoon after 

broke out between France and England, gave him a fa- 

vourable opportunity for executing his purpoſe. 


Taz violences, robberies and diſorders, to which 
that age was ſo ſubject, were not confined to the licenti- 
ous barons and their retainers at land: The fea was 
equally infeſted with pyracy : The weak execution of 
the laws had given licence to all orders of men: And a 
general appetite for rapine and revenge, ſupported by a 
falſe point of honour, had alſo infected the merchants 
and mariners, and puſhed them, on any provocation, to 
ſeek redreſs, by immediate retaliation upon the aggreſ- 
ſors. A Norman and Engliſh ſhip met off the coaſt nearWar with 
Bayonne ; and having both occaſion for freſh water, Fance. 
they ſent their boats to land, and the ſeveral crews came 
at the ſame time to the ſame ſpring : There enſued a 
quarrel for the preference : A Norman, drawing his dag- 
ger, attempted to ſtab an Engliſhman ; who, grappling 


hd * "Ss — _— 


with him, threw his , adverſary on the ground; and the 
Norman, as was pretended, falling on his own dagger, was 
f ſlain fo This ſcuffle between two ſeamen about water, 
kindled ſoon a bloody war between the two nations, 
t and involved a great part of Europe in the quarrel. The 


Scots King, whom he now calls dilacto & fideli, inſtead of fratri dile&o 
& fdelf, the appellation which he had always before uſed to him; ſee 
p. I09, 124, 168, 280, 1064. This is a certain proof, that he himſelf 


s was not deceived, as was ſcarce indeed poſſible, but that he was conſci · 
e ous of his uſurpation. Yet he ſolemnly ſwore afterwards to the juſtice 
„aol pretenfions, when he defended them before Pope Boniface. 

& H Walfin, p. 38. Heming. vol. i. p. 39. | 
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CHAP. mariners of the Norman ſhip cartied their complaints to 


XI. 


1293. 


the French King: Philip, without enquiring into the 
truth, without aſking for redreſs, bid them take revenge, 
and trouble him no more about the matter s. The Nor- 
mans, who had been more regular than uſual in applying 
to the crown, needed but this hint to proceed to immedi. 


ate violence. They ſeized an Engliſh ſhip in the chan- 


nel; and hanging, along with ſome dogs, ſeverab of the 
crew on the yard arm, in prefence of their companions, 
diſmiſſed the veſſel b; and bad the mariners inform their 
countrymen, that ve god was now taken for the 
blood of the Norman killed at Bayonne; This injury, 
accompanied by ſo general and deliberate an inſult, waz 
reſented by the mariners of the cinque ports, who, with- 
out carrying any complaints to the King, or waiting for 
redreſs, retaliated by committing like barbarities on all 
French veſſels without diſtinction. The French, pro- 
voked by their loſſes, preyed on the ſhips of all Edward's 
ſubjects, whether Engliſſ or Gaſtow : The ſea became 


a ſcene of pyracy between the nations: The ſovereigns, 


without either ſeconding or repreſſing the violence of 
their ſubjects, ſeemed to continue indifferent ſpectators: 
The Engliſh made private aſſociations with the Iriſh and 
Dutch ſeamen»; the French with the Flemiſſt and 
Genovefe i : And the animoſities of the people on both 
ſides became every day more violent and barbarous. A 
fleet of two hundred Norman veſſels ſet ſail to the ſouth 
for wine and other commodities ; and in their paſſage, 
ſeized all the Engliſh ſhips which they met with; hanged 
the ſeamen, and ſeized the goods. The inhabitants of the 
Engliſh ſe ports, informed of this event, fitted out 2 


leet of ſixty ſail, fironger and better manned than the 


others; and awaited the enemy on their return. Aſter 


"© Walfin. p 58. ; MN Heming. vol. i, p. 40. N. Wed 5 4 
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an obſtinate battle, they put them to rout, and ſunk, de- HA. 


froyed, or took the greateſt part of them . No quarter 
was given, and it is pretended, that the loſs of the French 
on this occaſion amounted to 15,000 men; Which is 
accounted for by this circumſtance, that the Norman 
feet was employed in tranſporting a conſiderable body. of 
ſoldiers from the ſouth. 


Taz affair was now become too important to be any 
longer overlooked by the princes. On Philip's ſending 
an envoy to demand reparation and reſtitution, the King 
diſpatched the biſhop of London to the French court, in 
order to accommodate the quarrel. He firſt faid, that 
the Engliſh courts of juſtice were open to all men ; and 
if any Frenchman were injured, he might ſeek repara- 
tion by courſe of Jaw. He next offered to adjuſt the 
matter by private arbiters, or by perſonal interyiew with 
the King of France, or by a reference either to the Pope 
or the college of cardinals, or any particular cardinals, 
agreed on by both parties n. The French, probably 
the more diſguſted, as they were hitherto. loſers in the 
quarrel, refuſed all theſe expedients : The veſſels and the 
goods of merchants were confiſcated on both ſides : De- 
predations were continued by the Gaſcons on all the 
weſtern coaſts of France, as well as by the Engliſh in 
the channel: Philip cited the King, as duke of Guienne, 
to appear in his court at Paris, and anſwer for theſe of- 
fences: And Edward, apprehenſive of danger to that 
province, ſent: John St. John, an experienced ſoldier, 


to Bourdeaux, and gave him directions to put Guienne 


in a poſture of defenee . 


Tuar he might however prevent a final rupture be- 
tween the nations, the King diſpatched his brother, Ed- 


* Walfin. p. 60. Trivet, p. 274- Chron. Dunſt. vol. ii. p. . 
Tun, p. 2.  ®, Triyvet, p. 275+ 4 Trivet, p. 276. 
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nn p. mond, Earl of Lancaſter, to Paris; ; and as dir prince 


— — , had eſpouſed the Queen of | Navarre, mother to Jane, 
1294. Queen of France, he ſeemed, on account of that alliance, 


the moſt proper perſon for finding expedients to accom. 
modate the difference. Jane pretended to interpoſe with 
her good offices : Mary, the Queen-dowager, feigned 
the ſame amicable diſpoſition: And theſe two princeſſes 
told Edmond, chat the circumſtance, the moſt difficult to 
adjuſt, was the point of honour with Philip, who thought 
himſelf affronted by the injuries committed againſt him 
by his ſub-vaſſals in Guienne : But if once Edward 
would conſent to give him ſeizin and poſſeſſion of that 
province, he would think his honour fully repaired, 
would engage to reſtore it immediately, and would ac- 
cept of a very eaſy ſatisfaction for all the other injuries, 
The King was conſulted on this occaſion, and as he then 
found himſelf in immediate danger of war with the Scots, 
which he regarded as the more important concern, this 
politic prince, blinded by his favourite paſſion for ſubdu- 
ing that nation, allowed himſelf to be deceived by ſo 
groſs an artifice o. He ſent his brother orders to ſign 
and execute the treaty with the two Queens; Philip ſo- 
lemnly promiſed to execute his part of it; and the 
King's citation to appear in the court of France, was 
accordingly recalled: But the French monarch was no 
ſooner put in poſſeſſion of Guienne, than the citation 
was renewed ; Edward was condemned for non-appear- 
ance ; and Guienne, by a formal ſentence, was declared 
to be forfeited and annexed to the crown y. 


EDWARD, fallen into a like ſnare with that which-he 
had ſpread for the Scots, was enraged; and the more fo, 
as he v was Juftly, Aham of his own conduct, in being ſo 


2 1 
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egregiouſly over- reached by the court of France. Senſi- CHAP, 
ble of the extreme difficulties, which he would encounter | Ai 
in the recovery of Gaſcony, where he had not retained a 1294. 
ſingle place in his hands; he endeavoured to compenſate | 
that loſs, by forming alliances with - ſeveral European 
princes, who, he propoſed, ſhould attack France on all 
quarters, and make a diverſion of her forces. Adolphus 
de Naſſau, King of the Romans, entered into a treaty 
with him for that purpoſe 4 ; as did alſo Amadzus, count» 
of Savoy, the archbiſhop of Cologne, the counts of 
Gueldre and Luxembourg ; the duke' of Brabant and 
count of Barre, who had married his two daughters, 
Margaret and Eleanor : But theſe alliances were ex- 
tremely burdenſome on his narrow revenues, and proved 
in the iſſue entirely ineffectual. More impreſſion was 
made on Guienne by an Engliſh army, which he com- 
pleated by emptying the jails of many thouſand thieves 
and robbers, who had been confined there for their 
crimes, So low had the profeſſion of arms fallen, and 
ſo much had it degenerated from the footing, on -which 
it ſtood during the vigour of the feudal ſyſtem | 


— 


Tux King himſelf was detained in England, firſt by 1295. 
contrary winds *, then by his apprehenſions of a Scots 
invaſion, and by a, rebellion of the Welſh, whom he 
repreſſed and brought again under ſubjeCtion *. The 
army, which he ſent to Guienne, was commanded by 
his nephew, John de Bretagne, earl of Richmond, and 
under him by St. John, Tibetot, de Vere, and other 
officers of reputation :; who made themſelves maſters of 
the town of Bayonne, as well as of Bourg, Blaye, 
| Rions, St. Severe, and other places, which ſtraitened 
Bourdeaux, and cut off its communication both by ſea 


1 Heming. vol. i. p. 51. r Chron. Dunſt. vol, ii. p. 622+ 
* Walſing. p 62. Heming, vol. i. p. 55+ Trivet, p. 282, Chron. 
Dunſt, vol. ii, p. 622. t Trivet, p. 279. | 
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| enaP. and land. The'favour, which the Gaſcon hobility bore 
| XU. to the Engliſh government, facilitated theſe conqueſts, 
d ſeemed to promiſe ſtill greater ſuceeſſes; but this 


. advantage was foon loſt by the mlſconduct of ſome of 


the officers. Philip's brother, Charles de Valois, who 
commanded the Freneh armies, having laid fiege to Po. 
denſac, a ſmall fortreſs near Rions, obliged Giffard, the 
_ governor, to capitulate ; and the articles, tho? favourable 
to the Engliſh, left all the Gafcons priſoners at diſere- 
tion, of whom about fifty were hanged by Charles as re- 
bels: A policy, by which he both intimidated that peo- 
ple, and produced an irreparable breach between them 
and the Engliſh :. That prince immediately attacked 
Rions, where the earl of Richmond himfelf commanded; 
and as the place ſeemed not very defenſible, the Engliſh 
genera} drew his troops to the water-fide with an inten- 
tion of embarking with the greateft part of the army, 
The enraged Gaſcons fell upon his rear, and at the ſame 
time opened their gates to the French, who, beſides 
making themſelves maſters of the place, took many pri- 
foners of diſtinction. St. Severe was more vigorouſly 
defended by Hugh de Vere, ſon to the earl of Oxford; 
but was at laft obliged to capitulate. The French King, 
not eontented with thefe ſucceſſes in Gaſcony, threaten- 
ed England with an invaſion ; and by a ſydden attempt, 
his troops wok and burnt Dover“, but were obliged ſoon 
-after to retire, And in order to make a greater diverſion 
of the Engliſh force, and engage Edward in dangerous 
and important wars, he formed a ſecret alliance with 
John Baliol, King of Scotland ; the commencement of 
that ſtrict union, which, during ſo many ages, was 
maintained, by mutual intereſts and neceſſities, between 
the French and Scottiſh nations. n WEEN this 


t Heming. vol. i. p. 49. 
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alliance by ſtipulating a marriage between his eldeſt ſon C 1 AP, 
and the daughter of Philip de Valois “v. on III. 


Tux expences, attending theſe multiplied wars of Ed- * 2 
ward, and his preparations for war, joined to altera- concerning 
tions, which had inſenſibly taken place in the general 8 — 
fate of affairs, obliged him to have frequent recourſe to parliament, 
parliamentary ſupplies, introduced the lower orders of 

the ſtate into the publick councils, and laid the founda- 

tions of great and important changes in the government. 

Tho' nothing could be worſe calculated for cultivating 

the arts of peace or maintaining peace itſelf, than the 

long ſubordination of vaſſalage from the King to the 

meaneſt gentleman, and the conſequent ſlavery of the 

lower people, evils inſeparable from the feudal ſyſtem ; 

that ſyſtem was never able to fix the ſtate in a proper 

warlike poſture, or give it the full exertion of its power 

for defence, and ſtill leſs for offence,” againſt a public 

enemy. The military tehants, unacquainted with obe- 

dience, unexnerienced in war, held a rank in the troops 

by their birth, not by their merits or ſervices; compoſed 

a very diſorderly and conſequently a very feeble army; 

and during the few days, which they were obliged by 

their tenures to remain in the field, were often more formi- 

dable to their own prince than to foreign powers, againſt 

whom they were aſſembled. The ſovereigns came gra- 

dually to diſuſe this cumberſome and dangerous machine, 

ſo apt to recoil upon the hand which held it; and ex- 
changing the military ſervice for pecuniary ſupplies, in- 

liſted forces by means of a contract with particular offi- 

cers, (ſuch as thoſe the Italians denominate Condottieri) 

whom they diſmiſſed at the end of the war. The barons 

and knights themſelves often entered into theſe en- 
gagements with the prince, and were enabled to fill their 


w Rymer, vol. ii, p. 680, 68 1. 69 f. 697. Heming. vol. i. p. 76. 
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AAP, bands, both by the authority which they poſſeſſed ver 


their vaſſals and tenants, and from the great numbers of 
looſe, diſorderly people, whom they found on their 
eftates, and who willingly embraced an opportunity of 
gratifying their appetite for war and rapme. Mean- 
while, the old Gothic fabric, being neglected, went 
gradually to decay; and tho' the conqueror had divided 
all the lands of England into ſixty thouſand knight's fees, 
the number of theſe was inſenſibly diminiſhed by various 
artifices ; and the King at laſt found, that,- by putcing 
the law in execution, he could aſſemble only a very ſmall 
part of the antient force of the kingdom. It was an 
uſual expedient for men, who held of the King or a great 
baron by military tenure, to transfer their land to the 


church, and receive them back by another tenure called 


frankalmoigne, by which they were not bound to per- 
form any fervice *. A law was made againſt this prac- 
tice ; but the abuſe had probably gone far before it was 


attended to, and probably was not entirely correQed by 


the new ſtatute, which, like moſt of the laws of that 
age, we may conjecture to have been but feebly executed 
by the magiſtrate againſt the perpetual intereſts of fo ma- 
ny individuals. The conſtable and mareſchal, when 
they maſtered the armies, often in a hurry, and for want 
of better information, received the ſervice of a baron 
for fewer knight's fees, than were due by him ; and one 
precedent of this kind was held good againſt the King, 
and became ever after a reaſon for diminiſhing the ſer- 
vice 7. The rolls of knight's fees were very inaceurately 
kept; no care was taken to clear them before the armies 


were ſummoned into the field © ; it was then too late to 


* Madox's Baronia Anglica, p. 174+ 
Y Madox's Baronia Anglica, p. 115. | 

* We hear only of one King, Henry II. who took this pains; and 
the record, called Liber niger Scaccarit, was the reſult of it, 
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nk of examining records and chartets; and the ſervice c H Ap. 
was accepted on the footing which the vaſſal himſelf was XIII. 
pleaſed to acknowledge, after all the various ſubdiviſions 7255 
and conjunctions of property had thrown an obſcurity on 

the nature and extent of his tenure *. It is eaſy to judge 

of the intricacies which would attend diſputes of this 

kind with individuals ; wheneven the number of military 

fees, belonging to the church, whoſe property was fixed 
and unalienable, became the ſubject of controverſy ; and 

ie we find in particular, that when the biſhop of Durham 

lt was charged with ſeventy knights fees for the aid levied 

ar to marry Henry IP's daughter to the duke of Saxony, the 

at prelate acknowledged ten, and diſowned the other ſixty b. 

he [t is not known in what manner this difference was ter- 

ed minated ; but had the queſtion been concerning an ar- 

r. mament to defend the kingdom, the biſhop's ſervice 

o- would probably have been received without oppoſition for 

as ten fees, and this rate muſt alſo have fixed all his future 

by payments. Pecunlary ſcutages, therefore, diminiſhed as 

* much as military ſervices © : Other methods of filling the 

bb exchequer as well as the armies muſt be deviſed : New 
ſituations produced new laws and inftitutions : And the 


5 8. & 2. IX K. A 


great alterations in the finances and military power of the 
1 crown; as well as in private property, were the ſource of 
0 equal innovations in every part of the legiſlature or ci- 
4 vil government, | 
r- 2 Madox; Bar: Ang. p. 116. | 
ly d Madox, Bar. Ang. p. 122+ Hiſt. of the Exch. p. 404. 
es ln order to pay the fum of 100,000 marks, as King Richard's ran- 


ſom, twenty ſhillings were impoſed on each knight's fee. Had the 
fees remained on the original footing, as ſettled by the conqueror, this 
ſcutage would have amounted to go, ooo marks, which was nearly the 
ſum required : But we find, that many other grievous taxes' were im- 
and poſed to complete it : A certain proof, that many frauds and abuſes had 
prevailed in the roll of knights fees. | 
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THE exorbitant eſtates, conferred by the Norman, bn 
his barons and chieftains, remained not long entire and 
unimpaired. The landed property was gradually ſhared 
out into more hands; and thoſe immenſe baronies were 
divided, either by proviſions to younger children, by par- 
titions among co-heirs, by ſale, or by eſcheating to the 
King, who gratified a great number of his courtiers, by 
dealing them out among them in ſmaller portions. Such 
moderate eſtates, as they required ceconomy, and con- 
fined the "proprietors to their own houſes, were better 
calculated for duration; and the order of knights and 
ſmall barons grew * more numerous, and began to 
form a very reſpectable rank or order in the ſtate. As 
they were all of them immediate vaſſals of the crown by 
military tenure, they were, from the principles of the feudal 
law, equally intitled with the greateſt barons, to a ſeat 
in the national or general councils; and this right, tha 
regarded as a privilege, which the owners would not en- 
tirely relinquiſh, was alſo conſidered as a burthen, which 
they deſired to be ſubjected to only on extraordinary oc- 
calions., Hence it was provided in the charter of King 
John, that, while the great barons were ſummoned to 
the general council by a particular writ, the ſmall barons, 
Nd which appellation the knights were alſo compre- 
hended, ſhould only be called by a general ſummons of, 
the ſheriff, The diſtinction between great and ſmall 
barons, like that between rich and poor, was' not ex- 
actly defined; but, agreeable to the inaccurate genius of 
that age and to the ſimplicity of antient government, was 
left very much to be determined by the diſcretion of 
the King and his miniſters. It was uſual for the prince 
to require, by a particular ſummons, the attendance of a 
baron in one parliament, and to neglect him in future 

wee bog tc | 1 An: tia par- 
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parliaments ® nor was this uncertainty ever complained CHAP. 
of as an injury. He attended when required: He was 

better pleaſed on other occaſions to be exempted from the 1295. 
burthen : And as he was acknowledged to be of the ſame * 

order with the greateſt barons, it gave them no ſurprize 

to ſee him take his ſeat in the great councils, whether he 
appeared of his own accord, or by a particular ſummons _ " 
from the king. The barons by Mrit, therefore, began 
gradually to intermix themſelyes with the ancient barons 

from Tenure; and as Camden tells us ©, from an ancient 
manuſcript, now loft, that after the battle of Eveſham, 

a poſitive law was enacted, prohibiting every baron to 

appear in parliament, who was not invited thither by a 
particular ſummons, the whole baronage of England held 
thenceforward their ſeat by writ, and this important 
privilege of their tenures was in effect aboliſhed. Only 

where writs had been regularly continued for ſome time 

in one great family, the omiſſion of them would have 

been regarded as an affront, and even as an injury. 


A LIKE alteration gradually took place in the order of 
earls, who were the higheſt rank of barons. The dignity 
of an earl, like that of a baron, was antiently territorial 
and official * : He exerciſed juriſdiction within his 

county: He levied the third of the fines to his own profit: 
He was at once a civil and a military magiſtrate: And 
tho' his authority, from the firſt conqueſt of the Nor- 
mans, was hereditary in England, the title was ſo much 
connected with the office, that where the King intended 
to create a new earl, he had no other, expedient than to 
erect a certain territory into a county or earldom, and 


v Chancellor Weſt's enquiry into the manner of creating peer p. 43. 
46, 47, 55. 
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CHAP. to beſtow it upon the perſon and his family . But a 

XIII. d 0 | 
C the fheriffs, who were the vice-gerents of the earls, 
2295, were named by the King, and removeable at pleaſure, he 
found them more dependant upon him; and endeavoured 
to throw the whole authority and juriſdiction of the office 
into their hands. This magiſtrate wag at the head of the 
finances, and levied al! the King's rents within his 
county: He aſſeſſed at pleaſure the talliages of the inha- 
bitants in royal demefne : He had uſually committed tg 
him the management of wards and often of eſcheats: He 
prefided in the lower courts of judicature : And thus, 

| tho” inferior to the earl in dignity, he was ſoon gon- 
fidered, by this union of the judicial and fiſcal powers, 

and by the confidence repoſed in hun by the King, az 
much ſuperior to him in authority, and undermined bis 
influence within his own juriſdiction 5, It became uſual, 
in creating an garl, to give him a fixt ſallary, commonly 
about twenty pounds a year, in lieu of his third of the 
fines: The diminution of his power kept pace with the 
retrenchment of his profit : And the dignity of earl, jn- 
ſtead of territorial and official, dwindled into perſona] 
and titular. Such. were the mighty alterations, which 
had already fully taken place, or were gradually advan- 
cing, in the houſe of peers ; that is, in the parkament ; 

For there was antiently no other houſe, 

Bur tho! the introduction of barons be writ, and of 
titular earls, had given ſome encreaſe to the royal autho- 
rity ; there were other cauſes, which counterballanced 
thoſe innovatipns, and tended in a higher degree to di- 
miniſh the power of the ſoyexeign. The diſuſe, inte 


+4 Edaps on Britiſh antiquities. This practice, however, ſeems to 
have been more familiar in e and the kingdoms on the con- 
kinent, than in England. 
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which the feudal militia had in a great meaſure fallen, CH A P. 


made the barons almoſt entirely forget their dependence 


XIII. | 
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on the crown : By the diminution of the number of 1293. 


knights fees, the King had no reaſonable compenſation 
when he levied ſcutages and exchanged their ſervices for 
money: The alienations of the crown lands had reduced 
him to poverty : And above all, the conceſſion of the 
great charter had ſet bounds to royal authority, and had 
rendered it more difficult and dangerous for the prince to 
exert any extraordinary acts of arbitrary power. In 
this ſituation it was natural for the King to court the 
friendſhip of the leſſer barons and knights, whoſe in- 
fluence was nowiſe dangerous to him, and who, being 
expoſed to oppreſſion from their powerful neighbours, 
fought a legal protection under the ſhadow of the throne, 
He deſired, therefore, to have their preſence in parlia- 
ment, where they ſerved to controul the turbulent reſo- 
lutions of the great, To exact a regular attendance of 
the whole body would have produced confuſion, and 
yould haye impoſed too heavy a burden upon them. To 
ſummon only a few by writ, tho' it was practiſed and 


had a good effect, ſerved not entirely the King's purpoſe z 


becauſe theſe members had no farther authority than 
attended their perſonal character, and were eclipſed by 
the appearance of the more powerful nobility. He there- 
fore diſpenſed with the attendance of moſt of the leſſer 
barons in parliament; and in return for this indul- 
gence, (for ſuch it was then eſteemed) required them 
to chooſe in each county a certain number of their 
own body,” whoſe charges they bore, and who, hay- 
ing gained the confidence, carried with them, of 
courſe, the authority of the whole order. This ex- 
pedient had been practiſed at different times, in the 
| „ reign 
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CHAP. reign of Henry III. b and regularly, during that of the 


— 


1295. 


preſent King. The numbers ſent up by each county 
varied at the will of the prince! : They took their ſeat 
among the other peers ; becauſe by their tenure they be- 
longed to that order *: The introducing them into that 
houſe ſcarce appeared to be an innovation: And though 
it was eaſily in the King's power, by varying their num- 
ber, to command the reſolutions of the whole parliament, 
this circumſtance was little attended to, in an age, when 
force was more prevalent than laws, and when a reſolu- 
tion, tho” taken by the majority of a legal aſſembly, 
could not be executed, if it oppoſed the will of the more 


powerful minority. 


Bor there were other important conſequences, which 
followed the diminution and diſuſe of the antient feudal 
militia, The King's expences, in levying and maintain- 
inga military force for every enterprize, were encreaſed 
beyond what his narrow revenues were able to bear: As 
the ſcutages of his military tenants, which were accepted 
in lieu of their perſonal ſervice, had fallen to nothing; 
there were no means of ſupply but from voluntary aids 
granted him by the parliament and church: Or from the 
talliages which he might levy upon the towns and inha- 
bitants in royal demeſne. In the former year, Edward 
had been obhged to exact no leſs than the ſixth of all 
moveables from the laity, and the half of all eccleſiaſtical 
benefices ! for his expedition into Poictou, and the ſup- 
preſſion of the Welſn: And this diſtreſsful ſituation, 
which was ann? often to return __ him and his * 


' b Rot. Claut. 38 Hen, III. m. 7, and; 12 * As alſo Rot. Clauſ, 
42 Hen. III. m.x, d. Pryrne's pref. to Cotton's Abridgement. 
i Brady's anſwer to Petyt, from the records, p. 151. 
k Brady7s Treatiſe of Boroughs, App. N“. 13. 
I Brady of borcughs, p. 31. from the records, _ Heming, vol. i. p. 52. 
M. Welt, p. 432+ Ryley, p. 462. | 
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ceſſors, made him think of a new device, and ſummon CHAP, 


up the repreſentatives of all the boroughs to parliament. 
This period, which is the twenty third of his reign, ſeems 
to be the real and true epoch of the houſe of commons; 
and the firſt faint dawnings of popular government in 
England. - For the repreſentatives of the counties were 
only deputies from the ſmaller barons and leſſer nobility : 
And the former precedent of repreſentatives from the 
boroughs, who were ſummoned by the earl of Leiceſter, 
was regarded as the act of a violent uſurpation, had been 
diſcontinued in all the ſubſequent parliaments, and if 
that meaſure had not become neceſſary on other accounts, 
this example was more likely to blaſt than give credit to 
it, 

Doux x the courſe of two centuries, the kings of Eng- 
Jand, in imitation of other European princes, had em- 
braced the ſabutary policy of encduraging and protecting 


the lower and more induſtrious orders of the ſtate ; whom 


they found well diſpoſed to obey the laws and civil ma- 
giſtrate, and whoſe ingenuity and labour furniſhed com- 
modities, requiſite for the ornament of peace and ſupport 
of war. "Tho? the inhabitants of the country were ſtill 
left at the diſpoſal of their imperious lords ; many at- 
tempts were made to give more ſecurity and liberty to 
citizens, and make them enjoy unmoleſted the fruits of 
their induſtry. Boroughs were erected by royal- patent 
within the demeſne lands : Liberty of trade was confer- 
red upon them: The inhabitants were allowed to farm 
at a fixed rent their own tolls and cuſtoms ® : They were 
permitted to ele& their own magiſtrates : Juſtice was 
diſtributed to them by theſe magiſtrates, without obliging 
them to attend the ſheriff or county courts: And ſome 
ſhadow of independence was gradually acquired to the 


n Madox, Firma Burgi, p. 21. 
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CHAP. people, by means of theſe equitable privileges - 
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King, bowever, retained ſtill the power of 3 
liages or taxes upon them at pleaſure ® ; and tho' their 
poverty and the cuſtoms. of the age made theſe de- 
mands neither frequent nor exorbitant, ſuch unlimited 
authority in the ſovereign was a ſenſible check upon 
commerce, and was utterly incompatible with all the 
principles of a free government. But when the multi. 
plied neceſſities of the crown produced a greater demand 
for ſupply, the King, whoſe prerogative entitled him to 
exact it, found, that he had not power ſufficient to en- 
force his edicts, and that it was requiſite, before he im- 
poſed taxes, to ſmooth the way for his demand, and to 
obtain the previous conſent of the boroughs, by ſollici- 
tation, remonſtrances, and authority. The inconve- 
nience of tranſacting this buſineſs with every particular 
borough was ſoon felt; and Edward became ſenſible, that 
the molt expeditious way of obtaining ſupply, was to af- 
ſemble together the deputies of all the boroughs, to lay 
before them the neceſſities of the ſtate, to diſcuſs the 
matter in their preſence, and to require their conſent to 
the demands of their ſovereign. - For this reaſon, he iſſued 
writs to the ſheriffs, enjoining them to ſend to parliament, 
along with two knights of the ſhire, two deputies from 
each borough within their county v, and theſe provided 
with ſufficient powers from their community, to conſent, 
in their name, to what he and his council ſhould require 
of them. As it is a moſt equitable rule, ſays he, in his 
preamble to this writ, that what concerns all ſhould be ap- 
proved of by all; and cammen dangers be gil 2 united 


n Brady of boroughs, App. No. I, 2, 3. 

© The King had not only the power of talliating the inhabitants with- 
in his own demefnes, but that of granting to partieular barons the 
power of tailiating the inhabitants within theirs. See Brady's n 
to Petyt, p. 118. Madox's Hiſt, of the exchequer, p. 318. ; 

A Writs were iſued to about 120 ales and boroughs. 
| ors ; 
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Friis; 2 noble principle, which may ſeem to indicate © * AP. 
4 liberal mind in the King, and which laid the founda- Ht. 


tions of a free and an equitable government, 3295» 


AFTER the election of theſe deputies, by the aldermen 
and common council, they gave ſureties for their atten- 
dance before the King and parliament : Their charges 
were borne by the borough, which ſent them: And they 
had ſo little idea of appearing as legiſlators, a character 
extremely wide of their low rank and condition }, that no 
intelligence could be more diſagreeable to any borough, 
than to find that they muſt ele, or to any individu] 
than that he was elected, to a truſt from which no profit 
or honour could poſſibly be expected . They compoſed 
not, properly ſpeaking, any eſſential part of the parlia- 
ar ment: They met apart both from the barons and 
at knights ©, 4. who diſdained to mix with ſuch mean perſon- 
2 apes : After they had given their conſent to the taxes, 

1 required of them, their buſineſs being now finiſhed, they 
* ſeparated, even tho' the parliament ſtill continued to fit, 
to and to canvaſs the national buſineſs * : And as they all 
ed conſiſted of men, who were real a of the place, 
t, from which they were ſent, the ſheriff, when he found 


* 


od Brady of boroughs, p. 25. 33. from the records, The writs of 
the parliament immediately preceding, remain: and the return of 

It knights is there required, but not a word of the boroughs : A demon- 

ſs tration, that this was the very year in which they commenced, In 

1 the year immediately preceding, the taxes were levied by a ſeeming or 

þ- forced confent of each particular borough, beginning with London. Id. 

70 5. 31, 32, 33. from the records. Alſo his anfwer to Petyt, p. 40, 41. 

d Reliquiz Splim. p. 64. Prynne's pref. t to Cotton 's Abridg. ang 


the Abridg. paſſim. 
+. WY © Brady of horopghs, p. 59, 60. 
the 4 Brady of boroughs, p. 37, 38, from the records, pes. P- 19. 


ver Alſo his append. to his anſ. to Petyt. Record. And his gloff. in Verb. 


[ommunitas Regn. p. 33. 
* Ryley's Placit. Earl, p. 247, 242, &. Cotton's . Abridg. p. 13. 
i) no 
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CHA p. no perſon of abilities or wealth ſufficient for this office, 


Y XIII. often uſed the freedom of omitting particular borough; 
1295. in bis returns; and as he received the thanks of the 


people for this indulgence, he gave no offence to the 
court, who levied, without diſtinction, the tax agreed 
to by the majority of deputies f. 

Tat union, however, of the repreſentatives from all 
the boroughs gave gradually more weight to the whole 
order ; and it became cuſtomary for them, in return for 
the ſupplies, which they granted, to prefer petitions to 
the crown for the redreſs of any particular grievances, of 
which they found reaſon to complain. The more the 
King's demands multiplied, the faſter theſe petitions en- 
creaſed both in number and authority ; -and the prince 
found it difficult to refuſe men, whoſe grants had ſup- 
ported his throne, and to whoſe aſſiſtance he might ſo 
ſoon be again obliged to have recourſe. The commons 
however were ſtill much below the rank of legiſlators a, 


f Brady of boroughs, p. 52, from the records, There is even an lu. 
ſtance in the reign of Edward III, when the King named all the depu- 
ties, Id. anf. to Petyt, p. 161. Tf he fairly named the moſt conſide- 
rable and creditable burgeſſes, little exception would be taken; as 
their buſineſs was not to check the King, but to reaſon with him and 
conſent to his demands, It was not till the reign of Richard II. that 
che ſheriffs were deprived of the power of - omitting boroughs at plea- 
ſure. See Stat. at large, 5th Rich. II. cap. 4. 

2 ln the reign of Henry IV. the King told the commons, that they 
were only petitioners, that is, they had not any proper legiſlative autho- | 
rity, Cotton'sabridg. p. 392. All judgment, ſays the Record, appertains 
to the King and the lords, The commons were ſo little accuſtomed 
to tranſact public bulineſs, that they had no ſpeaker, till after the par- 
liament 6th Edw. III. See Prynne 8 preface to Cotton abridg. Not till 
the ficſt of Richard II. in the opinion of moſt antiquarians. The com- 
mons were very unwilling to meddle in any ſtate affairs, and commonly 
either referred themſelves to the lords, or defired a ſelect committee of 
that houſe to aſſiſt them, as appears from Cotton, 5 E. III. n. 5 15 f 
E. III. n. 773 21 E. III. n. 53 47 E. III. n. 5; 50 E. III. n. 10 
$I Z. Ul. n. 183 1 R. II. n. 12; 2 R. II. n. 12; 5 R. II. n. 14, 7 
Parl. 6 R. II. n. 14 Parl. 2. 6 R. II. n. 8, &c. 
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Their petitions, tho they received a verbal aſſent from 
the throne, were only the rudiments of laws: The judges 
were afterwards entruſted with the power of putting 
them into form: And the King, by adding to them the 
ſanction of his authority, and that ſometimes without 
the aſſent of the nobles, beſtowed validity upon them. 
The age did not refine ſo much as to perceive the danger 
of theſe irregularities. No man was diſpleaſed, that the 
ſovereign, at the deſite of any claſs of men, ſhould iſſue 
an order, which only concerned that claſs; and his pre- 
deceſſors were ſo near poſſeſſing the whole legiſlative 
power, that he gave no diſguſt by aſſuming it in this 
ſeemingly inoffenſiye manner. But time and farther expe- 
rience gradually opened mens eyes and corrected ſuch 
abuſes. It was found, that no laws could be fixed for 
one order of men without affecting the whole; and that 
the force and efficacy of laws depended entirely on the 
terms employed in wording them. The houſe. of peers, 
therefore, the moſt powerful order of the ſtate, reaſon- 
ably expected, that their aſſent ſhould be expreſsly granted 
to all public ordinances d: And in the reign of Henry V. 
the commons required, chat no laws ſhould be framed 
merely upon their petitions, unleſs the ſtatutes were 
worded by themſelves, ang had paſſed their beugt in the 
form of a bill ©, 

Bur as the ſame cauſes, which praduced a partition of 
property, continued ſtill to operate; the number of 
knights and leſſer barons, or what the Engliſh call the 


In theſe inſtances found in Cotton's abridgment, where the King ap- 
pears to anſwer of himſelf the petitions of the commons, he probably 
exerted no more than that power, which was long inherent in the 
crown, of regulating lefſer matters by his ediQs or proclamations. But 
no durable or general ſtatute ſeems ever to have been made by the King 
from the petition of the commons alone, without the aſſent of the 
peers, 

© Brady's anſwer to Petyt, p. 8 5, from the records. 
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gentry, perpetually encreaſed, and ſunk into a rank fit 
more inferior to the great nobility. The equality of te. 
nure was loft in the great inferiority of power and pro. 
perty ; and the houſe of reprefentatives from the coun- 
ties was gradually ſeparated from. that of the peers, and 


formed adiſtin& order in the ſtate . The growth of com- 


merce, meanwhile, augmented the private wealth and 
confideration of the burgeſſes; the frequent demands of the 
crown encreaſed their public importance; and as they 
reſembled: the knights of ſhires in one material circum- 
ſtance, that of repreſenting particular bodies of men; 
it no longer appeared unſuitable to unite them together 
in the ſame houſe, and to confound their rights and pii- 
vileges ©. Thus the third eſtate, that of the commons, 

reached 


4 Cotton's abridgement, p. r4. 
© It was very agreeable to the maxims of all ihe Wed her 


that every order of the tate ſhould give their conſent to the acts which 
more immediately concerned them; and as the notion of a political fyſ. 
tem was not then ſo well underſtood, the other orders of the ſlate were 
often not conſulted on theſe occaſions. In this reign, even the met. 
chants, tho* no public body, granted the King impoſitiohs on merchan- 
dize, becauſe the firſt payments came out of their pockets. They di 
the ſame in the reign of Edward III. but the commons had then obſerve 
that the people paid theſe duties, tho' the merchants advanced them; 
and they therefore remonſtrated againſt this practice. Cotton's abridg, 
P+ 39+ The taxes impoſed by the knights on the counties were always 
Eghter than thoſe which the burgeſſes laid on the boroughs, a prefump- 
tion, that in voting theſe taxes the knights and burgeſſes did not form 
the ſame houſe. See chancellor Weſt's enquiry into the manner «f 
creating peers, p. 8. But there are ſo many proofs, that theſe two 


orders of repreſentatives were long ſeparate, that it is needleſs to inlil 


on them. Mr. Carte, who had carefully conſulted the rolls of parlia. 
ment, affirms, that they never appear to have been united till the x6thol 
Edward III. See Hiſt, vol. ii. p. 451, But tis certain that this union 
was not even then final: In 1372, the burgeſſes ated by themſelves, 


and voted a tax after tho knights were diſmiſſed. See Tyrrel, Hiſt, vob 


| the knights alone, who paſſed a vote for the removal of Alice Piers 


vii. p. 734, from Rot, Clauſ. 46 Edw. III. n. 9. In 1376, they wen 


from 
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reached at laſt its preſent form; and as the country gen- 
temen made thenceforwards no fcruple of appearing as 
deputies of the boroughs, the diſtinction between the 
members was entirely loſt, and the lower houſe acquired 
thence a great acceſſion of weight and importance in the 


kingdom. Still, however, the office of this eſtate was 
very different from that which it has ſince exerciſed with 
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ſo much advantage to the public. Inſtead of checking 


and controuling the authority of the King, they were 
naturally induced to adhere to him, as the great fountain 
of law and juſtice, and to ſupport him againſt the exor- 
bitant power of the ariſtocracy, which was at once the 
ſource of oppreſſion to themſelves, and diſturbed him in 
the execution of the laws. The King, in his turn, 
gave countenance to an order of men, ſo uſeful and ſo 
little dangerous: The peers alſo were obliged to pay 
them ſome conſideration: And by this means, the third 
eſtate, formerly ſo abject in England, as well as in all 
other European nations, roſe by ſlow degrees to their 
preſent importance; and in their progreſs made arts and 


from the King's petfon, if we may credit Walfingham, p. 189. There 


is an inftance of a like kind in the reign of Richard IT. Cotton, p. 193. 


The different taxes voted by theſe two branches of the lower houſe, kept 
them naturally ſeparate : But as their petitions had moſtly the ſame ob- 
|, viz, the redreſs of grievances, and the ſupport of law and juſtice 
both againft the crown and the barons, this cauſe as naturally united 
them, and was the reaſon why they at laſt joined in one houſe for the 
diſpatch of buſineſs. The barons had few petitions : Their privileges 
were of more antient date: Grievances ſeldom affected them: They 
were themſelves the chief oppreſſors. In 1333, the knights by them- 
ſelves concurred with the biſhops and barons in adviſing the King to ſtay 
his journey into Ireland. Here was a petition which regarded a matte, 
of ſtate, and was ſuppoſed to be above tbe capacity of the burgeſſes. 
The knights, therefore, ated a part in this petition, See Cotton, abridg. 
p. 13. Chief baron Gilbert thinks, that the reafon why taxes began al- 
ways with the commons or burgeſſes was, that they were limited by the 


inftroQtions of their boroughs. See Hiſt, of theExchequer, p. 37. 


commerce, 
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=: Thi chief! bene om adalpnt.anchotity 3568 the opinion that 
the repreſentatives of boroughs” preceded the forty-pinth of Henry III. 
is the famous petition of the borough of St. Albans, firſt, taken notice 
of by Selden, and then by Petyt, Brady, Tyrrel, and others. In this 
petition, preſented to the parliament in the reign. of Edward II. the 
towh of St. Albans afſerts, that tho* they held in capite of the crown, 
and owed only, for all other ſervices, their attendance in parliament, 
yet the ſheriff had omitted them in his writs ; whereas both in the reign 
of the King's father, and all his predeceſſors, they had always ſent 
members. Now, ſay the the defenders of this opinion z 10 the , Commencement 
of the "houſe of commons was in Henry urs reign, this expreſſion 


could not have been ufed. Bat Madox, in his Hiſtory" of the Exthe- 


quer, p. 522, 523, 524, has endeavoured to deſtroy the authority of 


this petition for the purpoſe alleged. He aſſerts, firſt, that thete as 


no ſuch tenure in England as that of holding by attendance in parlia, 
ment, inſte d of all other ſervice. Secondly, That the borough of St. 


Albins never Held of the crown at all, but was always demeſhe land & 


the abbot.” It is ho worider, therefore, that a petition which advatites 


two falſhoods, mould contain one hiſtorical miſtake, which / ;hdeed 
amounts only to an inaccurate expreſſion. Accordingly St. e er 
tinyed ſtill to _belong,t to che abbot. It never held of the eon, till aſ- a 

r the diſſolution of the monaſteries. But the afurance of theſe peti- 
Mie? is remarkable. They wanted to ſhake off the authority of their 


abbot, and to hold of the King; + bur Serb /abwilling to pay any ſerviees 
even to the crown : Upon which! they framed this petition} which 
latter writers have made the foundation of ſd many inferences and 


concluſions. From the tenor of the petition it appears, that there was 
* eloſe connection between holding of the crown, and being repreſented 


in parhament: The latter had ſcatce ever place without the former: 
Yet we learn from Tyrrel”s Append, vol. iv. that there were ſome inſtan- 
ces to the contrary.” It is not improbable, that Edward followed the rol 
of the carl ot Mountfort, who had ſummoned, without diſtinction, 
all the conſiderable , boroughs of,, the kinzdom; among whom there 

might be ſome few who did not hold of the crown, Edward alſo 
found it neceſſary, to impoſe taxes on all the boroughs of the kingdom 


without diſtinction. 1 T kis Was a good expedignt for augmenting tel 


venue, —_ IL 
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power: And this compromiſe was at laſt fallen upon, 
that the King ſhould iſſue his writ to the archbiſhop z 
| mw that the archbiſhop * in conſoquente. of its 
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the houſe of ges who are the true commons, was 
not an affair of chance, but araſe from the neceſſities of 
the preſent ſituation, is, that Edward, at the very fame 
time ſummoned deputies from the inferior clergy, the 
firſt that ever met in England 8, and he required them 
to impoſe taxes on their conſtituents for the publie ſervice. 
Formerly the eccleſiaſtical benefices bore no part of the 
burthens of- the ſtate : The Pope had indeed of late often 
levied impoſitions upon them : He had ſometimes granted 
this power to the ſovereign'® : Edward himſelf had in the 
former year exacted by menaces and violence, a very 


prievous tax of half the revenues of the clergy: But as 


this precedent was dangerotis, and could not eaſily be 
repeated in a government, which required the conſent 


of the ſubject to any extraordinary reſolution ; Edward 


found it more prudent to aſſemble a lower houſe of con- 
vocation, to lay before them his neceſſities, 'and* to aſl 


ſome ſupply, But on this occaſion he met with difficul- 
ties. Whether that the clergy thought themſelves the 


moſt independant body of men in the kingdom, -or were 
diguſted by the former exorbitant impoſitions, they ab- 
ſolutely refuſed their aſſent to the King's demand of a 
fifth of their moveables; and it was not till a ſecond 


meeting, that on their perſiſting in this refuſal, he was 


willing to accept of a tenth. The barons and knights 
granted him, without heſitation, an eleventh; the bur- 
geſſes, a ſeventh. But the clergy ſtill ſcrupled to meet 
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on the King's writ ; leſt by ſuch obedience they ſhould , 


ſeem to acknowledge the authority of the temporal 


8 als 'Wake's State of the Church of England, p- 23 5, Brady | 


of boroughs, p. 34. Gilbert's Hiſt. of the Exch, p. 46, 
d Ann, Waverl, p. 327, ans, T. Wykes, p. 99, 120, 
Vox. II. U ſummon 
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ſummon the * $f YR as they then appeared to obey 
their ſpiritual ſuperior, no longer heſitated to meet ia 
convocation. This expedient, however, was the cauſe, 
why the eccleſiaſtics met in two houſes of convocation 
under their ſeveral archbiſhops, and formed not one eſtate, 
like thoſe in other countries of Europe, as was at firſt 


the King” 8 intention! r We now return to the courſe of | 


our narration. os 


| Evirany, conſcious of the ts of digga w which | 


he had given the King. of Scats, informed of the diſpo- 
fitions of that people, and expecting the moſt violent 
effects of their reſentment, which he knew he had ſo well 
merited ; employed the ſupplies, granted him by his peo- 
ple, in making preparations againſt the hoſtilities of his 
northern neighbour, | When in this ſituation, he received 


| Intelligence” of the' treaty ſecretly concluded between 


John and Philip; and tho* uneaſy at this concurrence of 
a French and Scots war, he reſolved not to encourage 


his enemies by a puſillanimous behaviour, or by yielding 


the duty of a vaſſal, and to ſend him a ſupply of forces 


to their united efforts. He ſummoned John to perform 


_ againſt an invaſion from France, with which he was 


then threatened : He next required, that the fortreſſes of 
Berwic, Jedborough, and Roxborough, ſhould be put 
into his hands as a ſecurity during the war *: He cited 


John to appear in an Engliſh parliament, held at New- 


caſtle : And when none of theſe ſucceſſive demands were 
complied with, he marched northward with numerous 
forces,” 30,000 foot, and 4000 horfe, to chaſtiſe his rebel- 
lious vaſſal. The Scottiſh nation, who had little reli- 
ance on the vigour and ſpirit of their prince, affigned 


him a council of twelve noblemen, i in whoſe hands — 


1 Gilbert's Hiſt, of Excheq: p. 51, 54. x Rymer, vol. il, 
p. 692, Walling. p. 64. Heming, vol. i, p. 84. Trivet, p. 286. 
A g. ul | fovercignt 
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brereigaty b dal gel i, and who. put t the Equttry CH AP, 
in the beſt poſture, of which the preſent diſtractions , A _ 
would admit; A great army, compoſed of 40,000 infan- 1296. 
try, tho ſupported o only by 500 cavalry, advanced to the 
frontiers ; and after a fruitleſs attempt upon Carliſle, 
marched caſtyards to d defend thoſe provinces, which Ed- 
ward was preparing to attack. But ſome of the maſt 
conſiderable of the Scottiſh nobles, Robert Bruce, the 
father and ſon, the earls. of March and Angus, prognoſ- 
ticating the ruin of their country, from the concurrence 
ol inteſtine diviſions and a foreign invaſion, endeavoured 
here to ingratiate themſelves with. Edward, by an early 
ſubmiſſion ; and the. King, encouraged, by.Fhis favour- 
able incident, led his army into the, enemies country, 
and croſſed the Tweed without oppoſition at Coldſtream. 2th. March 
He then. received a meſſage from John, by which, that 
prince, having naw procuted, for himſelf and his nation, 
Pope Celeſtine's diſpenſation from former oaths, renqun-+ 
ced the bomage which had been done to England, and 
ſt Edward at defiance”. This bravade was but ill ſup- 5 
ported by the mi itary operations of the Scots. Berwic 
was already taken by aſſault: Sir William Douglas, the 
governor, was made priſoner : Above 7000 of the gatri- 
ſon were put to the fword u; And Edward, elated by 
this great advantage, diſpatched carl Warrenne with 
10,000 men, to lay fiege to Dunbar, which was defended 
by the flower of the Scottiſh nobility. _ 


Tus Scots, ſenſible of the importance of this place, 
which, if taken, laid their whole country open to the 
enemy, advanced with their main army, under the com- 
mand of the earls of Buchan, Lenox, and Mar, in order 
to relieve i it, Warrenne, not diſmayed by the great ſu- 


POOR vol, i. p. 75. 4 
n Rymer, vol. ii. p. 607, Walfing. p. * Heming, vol. L Þ 92. 
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periority of their number, marched out to giye them bat 
tle. He attacked them with great vigour ; and as undif. 
ciplined troops, t the more numerous they are, are but the 


27th April. more expoſed to a panic upon any alarm, he: ſoon threy 


— 


them into confuſion and chafed them off the field with 
great ſlaughter o. 0 "The loſs 5 Kh No is ſaid to. have 


amounted, to 20,000 men: he caſtl 8 of f Dy unbar, Vith 


all its garriſon,. ſurrendered 15 day to Edward, who, 
after the battle, had brought up the main body of the 
Engliſh, and Who now proceeded with an aſſured conf. 
dence of ſucceſs... The caſtle of Roxborough was yielded 
by James, ſteward. of Scotland? ; and that nobleman, 
from whoni is deſcended the royal family of Stuart, wy 
again obliged to ſh wear fealty 1 to Edward, After a feeble 
reſiſtance, the caſtles of Edinburgh and Stirling opened 
their gates to the enemy. All the ſouthern parts were 
inſtantly ſubdued by the Engliſh; and to enahle them 
the better to reduce the northern, whoſe inacceſſible ity: 
ation'ſeemed to give them ſome more, ſecurity, Ewan 
teceived a ſtrong reinforcement of Welſh and lach, who 
being accuſtomed to a deſultory kind of wax, wen the 
beſt qualified 1 to, purſue the fugitive Scots into the receſſe 
of their lakes and mountains 4. But the ſpirit of the n. 
tion ,was. already broke by their misfortunes; and the 
feeble and timid. Baliol, diſcontented with his own ſub- 
jects, and over-awed. by the Engliſh, abandoned al 
thoſe reſources, which his people might yet have poſſe- 
ſed i in this extremity... He haſtened to make his ſubmi⸗ 
ſions to Edward; 7 expreſſed, the deepeſt penitence for hi 


didoyalty to his liege lord; and he made a ſolemn. an 


irreygcabie reſignation of his crown into the hands & 


that monareh . Edward marched, northwards to Aber 


_ £09: WAlbn: p. 5. Hething, vol. I. p. 96. Tiivet, p. 291. Ciel 
Dunſt. vol. ii, p. 6 50. ? Heming, vol. i. p. 97. Trivet, p. 29% 
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it: Len and Elgin, without meeting an enemy: 'No'Scorf= c Ware 
i. nar spprosehed. him but to pay him ſubmiſſion and do * 
he him homage *: Even the turbulent highlanders, ever re- 1296. | 
WM fatory to their own princes, and averſe to the reſtraint | 
ith or laws, endeavoured to prevent the devaſtation of their | 
ve WF country, by giving him early proofs of obedience : And | 
th WI Edward; having brought the whole kingdom to a ſeem- | 
0, ing ſtate of tranquillity, returned to the ſouth with his _ 
he Wi my. There was a tone, to which the popular fuper- 

. fition of the Scots paid the higheſt veneration: All their 

lod Kings were ſeated on it when they received the rite of 

un, WW inauguration : An antient tradition affured them, that 

vs WW wherever this ſtone was placed, their nation ſhould al- 

ble BY ways govern : And it was carefully preſerved at Scone, 

ed WY :5 the true palladium of their monarchy, and their ulti- 

ere mate reſource amidſt all their misfortunes, Edward got 

em BY poſſeſſion of it; and: carried it with him to England :.. 

ve He gave orders to deſtroy all the records, and all thoſe 

ul WY monuments' of antiquity, which might preſerve the me- 

no Wl mory of the independance of the kingdom, and refute 

the WI the Engliſh claims of | ſuperiority. The Scots pretend, 

Iles Wi that he alſo deſtroyed all the annals preſerved in their 

n. convents : But it is not probable, that a nation, fo rude. 

the and unpoliſhed, would be poſſeſſed of any hiſtory, which 

ab- deſerves much to be regreted. The great ſeal of Baliol. 

al was broke; and that prince himſelf was carried a priſons, 

fel. er to London, and committed to cuſtody in the Tower. 

il Two years afterwards he was reſtored to his liberty, and 

by ſubmitted to a voluntary baniſhment in France, where, 

and WY without making any farther attempts for the recovery of 

; of BY his royalty, he died in à private ſtation. Earl Watrenne 

e. vas left goyernor of 'Scetland : Engliſhmen were en- 


tn, truſted with all the chief offices; And Edward, flattering 
* Heming. vol. j, p. 100, 101. thy 
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1 GAP: himſelf that he had attained, the end; of all his wiſhes, 


and that the long train of, fraud and violence which he 


- 1296. had practiſed againſt, Scotland, had terminated in the 


final reduction of that Kingdom, es with his video. 
rious army into England. 


War with AN, attempt, which he. made about he Gong: nan ee 


France. 


the recovery of Guienne, was not equally ſucceſsfy], 
He ſent. thither an army of 7000 men, under the com- 


mand of his brother the earl of Lancaſter; and that prince 
gained at firſt ſome advantages over the French at Bour- 
deaux: But he was ſoon after ſeized with a diſtemper, 


of which he died at Bayonne. The command devolyed 
on the earl of Lincoln, who was not able to perform any 


thing conſiderable during the reſt of the campaign v. 


Bur the active and ambitious ſpirit of Edward, while 


his conqueſts brought ſuch conſiderable acceffions to the 
Engliſh monarchy, could never be ſatisfied, ſo long as 
Guienne, the antient patrimony of his family, was wreſt- 


ed from him by the diſhoneſt artifices of the French mo- 


narch. Finding, that the diſtance of that province ren- 
dered all his efforts againſt it feeble and uncertain, he 
propoſed to attack France in a quarter where ſhe appear- 


ed more vulnerable; and with this view, he married his 


daughter Elizabeth to John earl of Holland, and at 


the fame time contracted an alliance with Guy ea! 
of Flanders, ſtipulated to pay him the ſum of 75,000]. 
and projected an inyaſion with their united forces upon 
Philip, their common enemy . He hoped, that, when 
he himſelf, at the head of the Engliſh, Flemiſh, and 
Dutch armies, re-inforced by his German allies, to whom 
he had promiſed or remitted very conſiderable ſums, 


| ſhould enter the frontiers of France, and threaten the 


capital itſelf "and imminent — Philip would at laſt 


w Heming, vol. i. p. 72, 73, 74. 
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de obligecl to relintuiſh: his abquiſitibns, and purchaſe CHAP: + 


peace by the reſtitution of Gulenne. But in order to ſet , 


Ain. 


this great machine in movement, conſiderable ſupplies 1296. 


were requiſite from the parliament; and Edward, with- 
out much difficulty, obtained from the barons and 


knights a new grant of a twelfth of all their moveables, 


and ſtom the boroughs, chat of an eighth. The great 
and alm6 unlimited power of the Ring over the latter, 
enabled him to throw the heavieſt part of the burthen on 
them; and the prejudices, which he ſeems always to 
have entertained againft the church, on account of their 
former zeal for the Mountfort faction, made him reſolve 
to load them with ftill more conſiderable impoſitions, 


and he required of them a fifth of their moveables. But 
he here met with an oppoſition, which for ſome time diſ- 
concerted all his meaſures, and engaged him in enter- 


prizes, which were ſomewhat dangerous to him, and 
would have proved ruinous to any of his predeceſſors. 


BONIFACE VIII. who had ſucceeded Celeſtine i in the Diſſentions 
papal throne, was a man of the moſt lofty and enterpriz- with the 


ing fpirit ; and tho? he wanted that auſterity of manners, 


| which” commonly accompanies am ition in men of his | 


order, he was determined to carry the Authority of the 


tara, and his dominion over the temporal power, to as 


great a height as it had ever attained in any former pe- 
rod. Senfible that his immediate predeceſſors, by oppreſ- 
ſing the church in every Province of Chriſtendom, had 
extremely alienated the affections of the clergy „And had 
afſforded the civil magiſtrate 4 pretence for OTA like 
 impoſitions on eccleſiaſtical revenues, he attempted to 


reſume the former ſtation of the ſovereign pontiff, and 
to eſtabliſh himſelf as the common protector of the ſpi- 


fitual order againſt all invaders. For this purpoſe, he 
iſſued very early in his pontificate a general bull, prohi- 
biting all 'princes to levy without his conſent any taxes 


LY from 


clergys 
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CHAP; from the elergy, and all clergymen to ſubmit to ſuch im- 
5 ol poſitions; and threatening both of them with the penal, 
2996, ties of excommunication in caſe of diſobedience *,, This 
important edict is ſaid to have been procured by the ſolj- 
citation of Robert de Winchelſey, archbiſhop of. Can- 
terþury, who intended to employ, it as a rampart againſt 

the violent extortions which the church had. felt from 
Edward, and the ſtill greater, which that prince's multi- 

plied neceſſities gave them reaſon to apprehend. When 

a demand, therefore, was made on the clergy, of a fifth of 

their moveables, a tax which was probably much more 
grievous than a fifth of their revenue, as their lands were 
moſtly ſtocked with their cattle, and cultivated by their 
villains ; the clergy took ſhelter under the bulb of Pope 
Boniface, and pleaded conſcience in refufing compli- 

ance v. The King came not immediately to extremitle} 

on this repulſe; but after locking up all their granatieß 

and barns, and prohibiting all rent to be paid them, he 
appointed a new ſynod, to confer upon his demand. The 
primate, not diſmayed by theſe proofs of Edward's reſo. 
lution; here plainly told him, that the clergy owed obe- 
dience to two fovereigns, their ſpiritual and their tempo 

rab; but their duty bound them to a much ſtricter at- 
tachment to the former than to the latter: They chuld 

not comply with his commands (for ſuch, in ſome mea- 

ſure, the requeſts of the crown were then deemed) in 

. mne to :thie expreſs RATS of the ſovereign 
PO e 


934 * 5 


1297, A7 A hw had ſen Gn ming 158600 that Edward 
paid very little regard to thoſe numerous privileges, on 
which they ſet ſo high a value. He had formerly ſeized, 
in an arbitrary manner, all the GE and youre lodges | 


a7 Rymer, vol. ii, p. 706, 8 vol. i. p. 104 
b Heming, vol. i. o 107, Trivet, p. 296, Chron, Dunſt, vol. i. 
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jn the churches and convents, and had applied thema a 


more violent treatment on this ſharp refuſal, grounded 1297. 


the public ſervice 4j and they could not but expect 


on ſuch dangerous principles. Inſtead of applying to 
the Pope for a relaxation of his bull, he reſolved imme- 
diately to employ the power in his hands; and he told 
the eceleſiaſtics, chat, ſince they refuſed to ſupport the 
cuil government, they were unworthy to receive any 


| benefit from it; and he would accordingly put them out 


of the protection of the laws, This vigotqus meaſure 
was immediately carried into execution *, Orders were 
iſued to the judges to receive no cauſe brought before 
them by the clergy; to hear and decide all cauſes in 
which they were defendants: To do every man juſtice 
againſt them; to do them juſtice againſt no body 
The eecleſiaſtics immediately found themſelves in the 
moſt miſerable ſitugtion imaginable: | They could not 
remain in their own houſes or convents for want of ſub-- 
tafice : If they went abroad, in queſt of maintenance, 
they were diſmounted from their horſes, robbed of their 
cloaths, abuſed by every ruſſian, and no redreſs could be 


obtained by them for the moſt violent injury. The pri- 


mate himſelf was attacked on the high way, was ſtripped 
of all his equipage and furniture, and was at laſt redueed 
to. board: himſelf with a ſingle ſervant in the houſe of a 
country clergyman 85. The King, mean while, remained 
an indifferent ſpectator of all theſe violences; and with- 
out employing his officers in committing any immediate 
injury on the prieſts, which might have appeared invidi- 
dus and oppreſſve, „ he tock àmple vengeanee on them 
for their obſtinate refufal of his demands. Tho' the 
archbiſhop ied a general ſentence of excoinimiunioation” 


moat ils ane vT 
a Walkin, p. 8 Heming. vol. i. p. 51. 
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CAA. againſt all who attacked the jcHforwoe propetty of ectte.. 
ſiaſtics, it was not regardet};' while Edward enjoyed the 
a. pleaſure of ſeeing the people become the voluntary in 
ſtruments of his juſtice - againſt them, and enure them. 
| ſelves to throw' off that reſpect for the ſacred order, by 
which they had been fo long over-awed and governed. 
Tus fpirits of the elergy were at laſt droke by this 
harſh treatment. Beſides that the whole probince of 
Vork, which lay neareſt the danger that fill Hung over 
them from the Scots, voluntarily from tlie firſt Voted a 
fifth of their moveables ; the biſhops of Saliſßury, Ely, 
and ſome others, 11400 z compoſition” for the ſecular 
clergy within their ſees; and they agreed, not to pay 
the fifth, which would have been an act of diſobedience 
to Boniface's bull, but to depoſite a ſum equivalent in 
ſome church appointed them; where it was taken by the 
King's officers>, Many particular convents and cler- 
gymen made payment of a like ſum, and received the 
King's protection i. Thoſe who had not read money, 
entered into recognizances for the payment. And ther 
was ſcarce found one eccleſiaſtic in the kingdom, who 
ſeemed willing to ſuffer for the ſake of religious privi- 
leges, this new ſpecies of martyrdom, the moſt tedious 
and languiſhing of any, the moſt mortifying to ſpiritual 
pride, and not rewarded by that crown of glory, which 
the church holds up, with ſuch ee to her de- 
voted adherents. | mrs 


Ae Burr as the money, 3 Ya tos cho nab 
meaſures, derable, was not ſufficient to ſupply the King's neceſſi 
ties, and that levied by compoſitions with the. clergy 

came in ſlowly, Edward was obliged, for the ſake of far- 

ther ſupply, to exert his arbitrary power, and to lay in 
oppreſſive hand on all orders of men in "ws Kingdom. 


b Heming: vol. i. p. 108, 109. a und, e, 
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He limited-the merchants tn the quantity of wool allow- CHA Pe 


ed to be exported; and at the ſame time forced them to 


pay him a duty of forty ſhillings a ſack, which was com- 1297. 


puted to be much above the fifth of the value“. He 


eee en waſd of the wool, as well as all the leather 
of the kingdom, into his hands; and diſpoſed of theſe 


commodities for his own, benefit »: He required the 
ſheriffs of each county to ſupply him with 2000 quarters 


of wheat, and as many of oats, which he permitted them 


to ſeize wherever they could find them: The cattle and 
other commodities neceſſary for ſupplying his army were 
laid hold of without the conſent of the owners © : And 
tho' he promiſed afterwards to pay 'the- equivalent of all 


theſe goods, ,men ſaw but little probability that a prince, 


who ſubmitted ſo little to the limitations of law, could 
ever, amidſt his multiplied neceſſities, be reduced to 2 
ſtrict obſervance of his engagements. He ſhowed at the 
ſame time an equal diſregard to the principles of the 


feudal law, by which all the lands of his kingdom were 


held: In order to encreaſe his army, and enable him to 
ſupport that-great effort, which he propoſed to make 
againſt France, he required the attendance of every pro- 
prietor of land, poſſeſſed of twenty pounds a year, even 
tho', he held not of the crown, and was not obliged by 
the tenure of his eſtate to perform any ſuch ſervice 9. 
THatrst acts of violence and of arbitrary power, not- 
withſtanding the great perſonal regard generally borne 


to the King, bred murmurs in every order of men; and 


it was not long, before ſome of the great nobility, jea- 


lous of their own privileges, as well as of national liber- 


ty, gave countenance and authority to theſe complaints. 
Edward aſſembled an army on the ſea-coaſt, which he 


* Walfing, p. 69. Trivet, p. 296, | 
 Heming, vol. i. p. 52, lie. © Heming, vol. i. p. 121. 
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CH AP, propoſed to ſend over into Gaſcony, while he himſelf 
u. ſhould in perſon, make an impreſſion on the fide of Flan- 
** a and he intended to put theſe forces under the com- 
mand of Humphrey, Bohun, earl, of Hereford; the con- 
ſtable, and Roger Bigod, earl of Norfolk, the mareſchal 
of England. But theſe two powerful earls refuſed. to ex- 
ecute his orders, and affirmed, that they were only 
obliged by their office to attend bis perſon i in the wars. 
A violent altercation enſued; and the King, in the 
height of his paſſion, addreſſing himſelf to the conſtable, 
exclaimed, Sir earl, by. God, pon fhall either ge or hang. 
By God, Sir King, replied Hereford, I will neither go nor 
bange. And he immediately departed, with the mare- 
ſchal, and above thirty other conſiderable harons. 
Urox this oppoſition, the King laid aſide the project 
of an expedition againſt Guienne; and aſſembled the 
army, which he propoſed to tranſport into Flanders. 
But the two earls, irritated in the conteſt and elated by 
impunity, pretending that none of their anceſtors had 
ever ſerved in that country, refuſed to perform the duty 
of their office in muſtering the army. The King, now 
finding it adviſeable to proceed with moderation, inſtead 
of forſeiting the earls, who poſſeſſed their dignities by 
hereditary right, appointed Thomas de Berkeley, and 
Geoffrey de Geyneville, to act in that emergence, as 
conſtable and mareſchal 3. He endeavoured to reconcile 
himſelf with the church; took the primate again into fa- 
vour ; made him, in conjunction with Reginald de 
Grey, tutor to the prince, whom he propoſed to appoint 
guardian of the kingdom during his abſence; and he 
even aſſembled a great number of the nobility in Weſt- 
minſter-hall, to mo he en to nt an n apology 


4  Heming- —1 i. . p. 12. 
f Rymer, vol. ii. p. 783. Wallas p. 70. 
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for his paſt conduct. He pleaded the urgent neceſſities on. by e. 
of the crown; his extreme want of money; his engage - _ - —— 
ment from honour as well as intereſt to ſupport his allies 1297. 
abroad: And he promiſed, if ever he returned in ſafety, 
to redreſs all their grievances, to reſtore the execution = 
the laws; and to make all his ſubjects compenſation for 
the loſſes; which they had ſuſtained. Meanwhile, he 
begged them to ſuſpend their animofities ; to judge of 
him by his future behavioury of which, he hoped; he Il. 
would be more maſter j; to remain faithful to his govern | 
ment, or if he periſhed in the preſent war, to preſerve i 
their allegiance to his ſon and ſueceſſor . 
Turk wete certainly, from the concurrence of dit: 
contents amofig the great, and the prievatices of the pe- 
ple, materials ſufficient in any —. period to have Kin- 1 
dled a civil war in England: But the vigour and abilities | 
of Edwatd kept every one in awe; and his dexterity in 
ſtopping on the brink of danger, and retracting the mea- 
ſures, to which he was puſhed by his violent temper and 
arbitrary principles, ſaved the ation from ſo great a ca- 
lamity. The two great earls dared not to break out into 
open violence; and they proceeded no farther than fram- 
ing a remonſtrance, which was delivered to the King at 
Winchelſea, when be was ready to embark for Flanders. 
They there complained of the violations of the great 
charter and that of foreſts; the violent ſeizure of corn, 
leather, cattle, and above all, of wool, a commodity, 
which they affirmed to be equal in value to half the lands 
of the kingdom; the arbitrary impoſition of forty ſnil- 
lings a ſack on the ſmall quantity of wool allowed to be 
exported by the merchants; and they claimed an im- 
mediate redreſs, of all theſe grievances . The King told 
them, that the greateſt part of his council were now ab- 


gat 


. T Heming. vol. i, p. 114. M. Weſt, p. 40. 9 7 
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ſent, 
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CHAP. ſent, and without their advice be could not deliberate on 4 
a XII. meaſures of fo great conſequencee. | 
1207 Bur the conſtable and mareſchal, with the barons of 

3 their party, reſolved to take advantage of Edward's ab- 

1 

barons. ſence, and to obtain an authentic aſſent to their de- 
mands. When ſummoned to attend the parliament at 
London, they came with a great body of cavalry and in- 
fantry; and before they would enter the city, —__ 

that the gates ſhould be put into their cuſtody =, | 
primate, who ſecretly favoured all their — 

viſed the council to comply; and thus they became maſ- 

ters both of the young prince and of the reſolutions of 
parliament. Their demands, however, were very mo- 

derate ; and ſuch as ſufficiently juſtify the purity of their 
intention in all their paſt meaſures: They only required, 

that the two charters ſhould receive a ſolemn confirma- 

tion; that a clauſe: ſhould be added to ſecure the nation 

for ever againſt all impoſitions and taxes without conſent 

of parliament ; and that they themſelves and their ad- 
herents, who had refuſed to attend the King into Flan- 

ders, ſhould be pardoned for this offence, and ſhould be 

again received into favour . The prince of Wales and | 

his council aſſented to theſe terms; and the charters 

were ſent over to the King in Flanders to be there con- 

firmed by him. Edward felt the utmoſt reluctance to 

this meaſure, which, he apprehended, would for the fu 

ture impoſe fetters on his conduct, and ſet limits to his 

_ lawleſs authority. On various. pretences, he delayed 

three days the giving any anſwer to the deputies ;* and 

when the pernicious conſequences of his refuſal were re- 

preſented to him, he was at laſt obliged, after many in- 

1 Walſing. p. 72. Heming. vol. i. p. 117. Trivet, p. 304. 


m Heming, vol, i, p. 138. 
2 Walſing. p. 73+ . vol. i. p. 138, 139. 140, a Trivet, 
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ternal ſtruggles, to affix his ſeal to the charters, as alſo CHAP. 
to the clauſe that bereaved him of the power, which he Eva | 
had hitherto aſſumed, of wei arbitrary taxes upon 1291. 
the people“. 
THAT we may finiſh at once this Auna e 
tion concerning the ſettlement of the charters, we ſhalt 
briefly mention the ſubſequent events which relate to it. 
The conſtable and mareſchal, informed of the King's 
compliance, were fatisfied ; and not only ceaſed from diſ- 
turbing the government, but aſſiſted the regeney with all 
their power againſt the Scots, who had riſen in arms, 
and had thrown off the yoke of the Engliſh . But being 
ſenfible, that the ſmalleſt pretence would ſuffice to make 
Edward retract theſe deteſted laws, which, tho“ they had 
often received the ſanction both of King and parliament, 
and had been acknowledged during three reigns, were 
neyer yet deemed to have ſufficient validity; they inſiſt- 
ed, that he ſhould again confirm them on his return to 
England, and ſhould thereby renounce all plea which he 
might derive from his reſiding in a foreign country, when , 
he formerly affixed his ſeal to them 4, It appeared, that 
they judged aright of Edward's character and intentions: 
He delayed this confirmation as long as poſſible z and 
when the fear of worſe conſequences obliged him again 
to comply, he added expreſsly a ſalvo for his royal dignity 
or prerogative, which in effect enervated the force of the 
whole charter . The two earls and their adherents left 
the pailiament in diſcontent 3 and the King was con- 
ſtrained, in a future ſeſſion, to grant the people, without 
any ſubterfuge, . a pure and abſalute confirmation of thoſe 
laws , which were ſo much the object of their paſſionate 
affection. Even farther ſecurities were then provided for 


* Walſing. p. 74. Heming, vol. i, p. 143. 

T Heming, vol. i. p. 143. 4 Heming. vol. i. p. 159. 

7 Heming, vol, i, P* 16% 163. 6 Heming, vol. i, P · 168, 
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CHAP. the eſtabliſhment of national privileges. Three knights 
1 ted to be choſ h 

re appoin o be choſen in each county, and were 

2297. inveſted with the power of puniſhing by fines and impri- 

ſonment, every tranſgreſſion or violation of the char. 

ters :: A precaution, which, tho' it was ſoon diſuſed, as 

4 too much on royal prerogative, proyes the 

attachment, which the Engliſh in that age bore to liber. 

ty, and their well-founded jealouſy of the arbitrary dif. 

poſition of Edward. 


Tk work, however, was not yet entirely finiſhed 
and compleat. In order to execute the leſſer charter, it 
was requiſite by new perambulations to ſet bounds to the 
royal foreſts, and to diſafforeſt all thoſe lands which for- 
mer encroachments had  comprehended within their li- 
mits. Edward diſcovered the ſame reluctance to comply 
with this equitable demand; and it was not till after 
many delays on his part, — many ſolicitations and re- 
queſts, and even menaces of war and violence n, on the 
part of the barons, that the perambulations were made, 

and exact bounderies fixt, by a jury in each county, to 

. the extent of his foreſts v. Had not his ambitious and 
ative temper raiſed him ſo many foreign enemies, and 
obliged him to have recourſe ſo often to the aſſiſtance of 
his ſubjects, it is likely that theſe conceſſions could never | 
have been extorted from him. 

Bur while the people, after ſo many ſucceſsful {trug- 

: * deemed themſelves happy in the ſecure poſſeſſion of 
their privileges; they were ſurprized in 1305 to find, 
that Edward had ſecretly applied to Rome, and had pro- 


8 Hemingford, vol: i, p. 170. 5 

1 v Walfing. p. 80. We are told by Tyrrel, vol. ii. p. 145. from the 

Chronicle of St. Albans, that the barons, not contented with the exe 

= cution of the charter of foreſts, demanded of Edward as high terms 3s 

| | had been impoſed on his father by the earl of Leiceſter ; But no other 

hiſtorian mentions this particular, 
w Heming, vol. i. p. 771, M. Weſt, p. 431, 433» N 
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tured W aac Wit} an abſolution fromm all Hat. 
the '6aths and engagements, which he had ſo often reite- . 
dae do obere och tu Gertete“ Thee ate fotne hi FH? 
totians * ſo Tredulous as to imagine, that this perilous 

ſtep was taken by bim for no other purpoſe than to ac. 

quire the merit bf granting a new confirmation of the 
charters, as he did ſoon after; and a confirmation {6 

much the more unqueſtiorable, that it could never after 

be invalidated by his ſucceſſors from the pretence of any 
force ot violence which had been impofed on him. But 
beſides,” that 'this might have been done with à much 

better grace, if he had never applied for any ſueh abſo- 

lution; the whole tenor of aus ecmduct proves him to be 

little ſuſceptible of ſuch refinements in patriotiſm 3 and 

this very deed” itſelf, in which he confirmed anew tlie 
charters, carries on the face of it „ 
ſumption. Tho' he ratified the Charters in general, he 

Mill kald hold of the papal bull fo far zs to invalidate the 

late perambulations of the foreſts, which had been mate 

with ſuch care and attention; and to reſerve to himſelf 

the power, in caſe of favourable incidents, to extend as 

much as formerly theſe arbitrary juriſdictions. If the 

power was not in fact made uſe of, we can only con- 

er clude, that the favourable incidents did not oceur. 


Tuus, after the conteſts of neat a whole century, and | 
. WH thoſe ever accompanied with violent jealouſies, often | 
with public convulſions, the great charter was finally | 
nd, WY eftabliſhed 3 and the Engliſh nation have the honour of 
extorting; by their perſeverance, / this conceſſion from 
the ableſt, the moſt warlike, and the moſt ambitious of 
e ll their © omni It is computed, that aboye thirty 
exe · . - EQNs 

* Brady, vol. it. p. 84. Carte; vol. ii. p. 294. 

Y It muſt however be remarked, that the King never forgave-the j 
chief actors in this tranſaction, and he found means afterwards to oblige 
oy both the conſtable: and mareſchal to reſign their offices into his hands. 
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CHAP. the eſtabliſhment of national privileges. Three knights 
XIII 
0 were appointed to be choſen in each county, and were 
2297. inveſted with the power of puniſhing by fines and impri- 
ſonment, every tranſgreſſion or violation of the char. 
ters :: A precaution, which, tho it was ſoon diſuſed, as 
encreaching too much on royal prerogative, proyes the 
attachment, which the Engliſh in that age bore to liber. 
ty, and their well-founded e of the arbitrary dif. 
poſition of Edward. 


Tu work, however, was not yet entirely finiſhed 

and compleat, In order to execute the leſſer charter, it 
was requiſite by new perambulations to ſet bounds to the 
royal foreſts, and to diſafforeſt all thoſe lands which for- 
mer encroachments had comprehended within their li- 
mits. Edward diſcovered the ſame reluctance to comply 
with this. equitable demand ; and it was not till after 
many delays on his part, and many ſolicitations and re- 
queſts, and even menaces of war and violence u, on the 
part of the barons, that the perambulations were made, 
and exact bounderies fixt, by a jury in each county, to 

. the extent of his foreſts v. Had not his ambitious and 
ative temper raiſed him ſo many foreign enemies, and 
obliged him to have recourſe ſo often to the aſſiſtance of 
his ſubjects, it is likely that theſe conceſſions could newer | 
have been extorted from him. 

Bur while the people, after ſo many ſucceſsful ſtrug- 

F hh; deemed themſelves happy in the ſecure poſſeſſion of 
their privileges; they were ſurprized in 1305 to find, 
that Edward had ſecretly applied to Rome, and had pro- 


t Hemingford, vol: i. p. 170. | 

: n Walfing. p. 80. We are told by Tyrrel, vol. ii. p. 145. from the 
Chronicle of St. Albans, that the barons, not contented with the exe- 

cution of the charter of foreſts, demanded of Edward as high terms 3s 

had been impoſed on his father by the earl of Leiceſter ; But no other 
hiſtorian mentions this particular, : 

w Heming, vol. i. p. 141, M. Weſt, p. 431, 433. * 4 
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tured from that mercenary court; an abſolution from all et 6b, 
the 6aths and engagements, which he had ſo often reites Xl: 
rated to obſerve both the charters. There ate ſome hiſ- wy 
totians = ſo credulous as to imagine, that this perilous 
ſtep was taken by bim for no other purpoſe than to act 
quire the merit of granting a new confirmation of the 
charters, as he did ſoon after; and a confirmation ſo 
much the mote unqueſtionable, that it could never after 
be invalidated by his ſucceſſots from the pretence of any 
force ot violence which had been impoſed on him. But 
beſides, that tliis might have been done with à much 
better grace, if he had never applied for any ſueh abſo- 
lution; the whole tenor of his conduct proves him to be 
little ſuſceptible of ſuch refinements in patriotiſm 3 and 
this very deed itſeif, in which he confirmed ane w tlie 
charters, carries on the face of it a vety oppoſite pre- 
ſumption. © Tho' he ratified the charters in general, he 
MI! laid hold of the papal bull fo far as to invalidate the 
late perambulations of the foreſts, which had been mate 
with ſuch cate and attention; and to reſerve to himſelf 
the power, in caſe of favourable incidents, to extend a8 
much as formerly theſe arbitraty juriſdictions. If the 
power was not in fact made uſe of, we can only con- 
el clude, that the favourable incidents did not octur. 


Tuus, after the conteſts of neat a whole century, and 
8˙ thoſe ever accompanied with violent jealouſies, often 
of with public convulſions, the great charter was finally 
nd, WH eftabliſhed ; and the Engliſh nation have the honour of 
ro- extorting, by their perſeverance, this eonceſſion from 

the ableſt, the moſt warlike, and the moſt ambitious of 
ihe all their princes 7. It is 3 that above thirty 
exe · | 6 - EQNs 
we * Brady, vol. H. P. 84. — vol. ii. p. 294. 
ther Y It muſt however be remarked, that the King never forgave-the 
chief actors in this tranſaction, and he found mean&afterwards to oblige 


both the conſtable and mareſchal to reſign their offices inte his hands. 
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CHAP; confirmations of it were at different times required of ſe. 
XII. yeral Kings, and granted by them, in full parliament; a 
1297. precaution, which, while it diſcovers ſome ignorance of 

the true nature of law and government, proves a very 
laudable jealouſy of national privileges in the people, and 
an extreme anxiety, leſt contrary precedents ſhould ever 
be pleaded as an authority for infringing them. Accord- 
ingly we find, that, tho? arbitrary practices often pre- 
vailed, and were even able to eſtabliſh themſelves into 
ſettled cuſtoms, the validity of the great charter was ne- 
ver afterwards formally diſputed ; and that grant was 
ſtill regarded as the baſis of the Engliſh government, and 
the ſure rule by which the authority of every cuſtom 
was to be tried and canvaſſed. The juriſdiction of the 
Star-chamber, martial law, impriſonment by warrants 
from the privy-council, and other practices of a like na- 
ture, tho' eſtabliſhed for ſeveral centuries, were ſcarce 
3B ever allowed by the Engliſh to be parts of their conſtitu- 
tion: The affection of the nation for liberty ſtill pre- 
vailed over all precedent, and even all political reaſon- 
ing : The exerciſe of theſe powers, after being long the 
ſource of ſecret murmurs among the people, was, in 
fullneſs of time, ſolemnly aboliſhed, as illegal, at leaſt 
as oppreſſive, by the whole legiſlative authority. 


To return to the period, from which this account of 
the charters has led us : Tho? the King's impatience to 
appear at the head of his armies in Flanders made him 
overlook-all conſiderations, either of domeſtic diſcontents 
or of commotions among the Scots; he had been ſo 
long retarded by the ſeveral obſtructions thrown in his 
way, that he loſt the proper ſeaſon for action, and after 
his arrival made no progreſs againſt the enemy. The 
King of France, taking adyantage of his abſence, had 


The former received a new grant of it ; But the office of mareſchal wa 
given to Thomas of Brotherton, the King's ſecond ſon, brok 
Oke 
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droke into the Low Countries; had defeated the Flem- 
ings in the battle of Furnes; had made himſelf maſter 
of Liſle, St. Omer, Courtrai, and Ypres ; and ſeemed 
in a ſituation to take full vengeance on the earl of Flan- 
ders, his rebellious vaſſal. But Edward, ſeconded by an 
Engliſh army of 50,000 men (for this is the number 
aſigned by hiſtorians 2) was ſoon able to ſtop the career 
of his victories; and Philip, finding all the weak reſour- 
ces of his kingdom to be already exhauſted, began to 
dread a reverſe of fortune, and to apprehend an invaſion 
on France itſelf, The King of England, on the other 
hand, diſappointed of aſſiſtance from Adolph, King of 
the Romans, which he had purchaſed at a very high 
price, and finding many urgent calls for his preſence in 
England, was deſirous of ending on any honourable 
terms a war, which ſerved only to divert his force from 
the execution of more important projects. This diſpo- 
ſition of both monarchs ſoon produced a ceſſation of hoſ- 
tilities for two years; and engaged them to ſubmit their 
differences to the arbitration of Pope Boniface. 


BoNIFACE was the laſt of the ſovereign pontiffs who 
exerciſed an authority over the temporal juriſdiction of 
princes ; and theſe exorbitant pretenſions, which he had 
been tempted to aſſume from the ſucceſsful example of 


his predeceſſors, but of which the ſeaſon was now paſt, 


involved him in ſo many calamities, and were attended 
with ſo unfortunate a cataſtrophe, that they have been 
ſecretly abandoned, tho' never openly relinquiſhed, by 
his ſucceſſors in the apoſtolic chair. Edward and Philip, 
equally jealous of papal claims, took care to inſert in 
their reference, that Boniface was made judge of the dif- 


ferences by their conſent, as a private perſon, not by 


any right of his pontificate 3 and the Pope, without 


2 Heming. vol. i. p. 146. 
X 2 ſeeming 
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en AP, ſeeming to be offended at this mortifying clauſe, proceed- 
ed to give a ſentence between them, in which they both 
0 2298, acquieſced *, He brought them to agree, that their uni- 


Peace with 
France. 


on ſhould be cemented by a double marriage; that of 
Edward himſelf, who was now a widower, with Marga- 
ret, Philip's ſiſter, and that of the prince of Wales with 
Iſabella, ii daughter of that monarch ®. Philip was 
likewiſe willing to reſtore Guienne to the Engliſh, which 
he had indeed no pretenſions to detain; but he inſiſted, 
that the Scots and their King, John Baliol, ſhould, as 
his allies, be alſo comprehended in the treaty, and ſhould 
be reſtored to their liberty. The difference was, after 
ſeveral diſputes, compromiſed by making mutual ſacri- 
fices to each other. Edward agreed to abandon his ally 
the earl of Flanders, on condition that Philip ſhould 
treat in like manner his ally the King of Scots. The 
proſpect of conquering theſe two countries, whole ſitu- 
ation made them ſo commodious an, acquiſition. to the 
different kingdoms, prevailed, over all other. conſidera- 
tions; and tho they were both finally diſappointed in their 
Lopes, their conduct was very reconcilable to the princi- 
ples of an intereſted policy, This was the firſt ſpecimen 
which the Scots had of the French alliance, and which 
was exactly conformable to what a ſmaller power muſt 
always expect, when it blindly attaches itſelf to the will 
and fortunes of a greater. That unhappy people, now 
engaged in a brave, tho' unequal conteſt for their liber- 
ties; were totally abandoned by the ally, in whom they 
repoſed their final confidence, to the will of an imperious 
conqueror. 


Tno' England, as well as other European countries, 


Revolt of was, in its antient ſtate, very ill qualified for making, 
Scotland. and ſtill worſe for maintaining conqueſts, Scotland was 


2 Rymer, vol. il. p. 8 17. Heming. vol. i, p. 149- Trivet, p. 31% 
» Rymer, vol. ii, p. 823. 
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ſo much inferior in its internal force, and was fo ill fity- CHAP, 


ated for receiving foreign ſuccours, that- it is no wonder 
an ambitious monarch ſhould have caſt his eye on ſo 
tempting an acquiſition, which brought both ſecurity 
and greatneſs to his native kingdom. But the inſtru» 
ments whom Edward em loyed to maintain his dominion 
over the northern kingdons, were not happily choſcn 
and ated not with the requiſite prudence and modera- 
tion, in reconciling the Scottiſh nation to a yoke, which 
they bote with ſuch extreme reluctance, Warrenne 
retiting into England, on account of his bad ſtate of 
health, left the adminiſtration entirely in the hands of 
Ormeſby, who was appointed juſticiary of Scotland, and 
Creffingham, who bore the office of treaſurer ; and a 
very ſmall military force remained to ſecure the precari- 
ous authority of theſe miniſters, The latter had no 
other obje& but the amaſſing money by, rapine and in- 
juſtice : The former diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the rigor 
and ſeverity of his temper : And both of them, treating 
the Scots as a conquered people, made them ſenſible, 
too early, of the grievous ſervitude into which they had 
fallen. As Edward required, that all the proprietors of 
land ſhould ſwear fealty to him ; every one, who refuſed 
or delayed the giving this teſtimony of ſubmiſſion, was 
outlawed, and confined, and puniſhed without, mercy ; 
and the bravefl and moſt generous ſpirits of the nation 
were thus exaſperated to the higheſt degree againſt the 
Engliſh government «, 


THERE was one William Wallace, of a ſmall fortune, 
but deſcended of an antient family, in the weſt of Scot- 
land, whoſe courage prompted him to undertake, and 
enabled him finally to execute, the deſperate attempt of 
delivering his native country from the dominion of fo- 
reigners. This man, whoſe valorqus exploits are the 


© Walfing. p. 70. Heming. vol. i. p. 118, Trivet, p. 299- 
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object of juſt admiration, but have been much exa 
rated' by the traditions of his countrymen, had been pro. 
voked by the inſolence of an Engliſh officer to put him 
to death ; and finding himſelf obnoxious on that account 
to the ſeverity of the adminiftration, he fled into the 
woods, and offered himſelf as a leader to all thoſe whom 
their crimes or bad fortune, or avowed hatred of the 
Engliſh, had reduced to a like neceflity. He was endow- 
ed with a gigantic force of body, with heroic courage of 
mind, with diſintereſted magnanimity, with an incredi- 
ble patience and ability to bear hunger, fatigue, and all 
the ſeverities of the ſeaſons ; and he ſoon acquired among 
thoſe deſperate fugitives that authority to which his vir- 
tues ſo juſtly intitled him. Beginning with ſmall at- 
tempts, in which he was always ſucceſsful, he gradually 
proceeded to more momentous enterprizes ; and he diſ- 
covered equal caution in ſecuring his followers, and ya- 
lour in annoying the enemy. By his knowledge of the 
country, he was enabled, when purſued, to enſure a re- 
treat among the moraſſes or foreſts or mountains; and 
again, collecting his diſperſed affociates, he appeared un- 
expectedly in another quarter, and ſurprized and routed 
and put to the ſword the unwary Engliſh. Every day 
brought accounts of his great actions, which were re- 
ceived with no leſs favour by his countrymen than terror 
by the enemy: All thoſe, who thirſted after military 
fame, were deſirous to partake of his renown : His ſuc- 
ceſsful valour ſeemed to vindicate the nation from the ig- 
nominy into which it had fallen, by its tame ſubmiſſion 
to the Engliſh : And tho' no nobleman of note ventured 
as yet to join his party, he had gained a general conh- 
dence and attachment, which birth and fortune are not 
alone able to confer. 


WALLACE, having by many fortunate enterprizes, 


brought the valour of his followers to correſpond to his 
OWN, 
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own, reſolved to ſtrike a deciſiye blow againſt the Engliſh CH Ap. 


ernment 3 and he concerted the plan of attacking 
Ormeſtby at Scone, and of taking vengeance on him, for 
all the violence and tyranny of which he had been guilty. 
The juſticiary, apprized of his intention, fled haſtily into 
England : All the other officers of that nation imitated 
his example : Their terror added alacrity and courage to 
the Scots, who betook themſelves to arms in every quar- 
ter: Many of the principal barons, and among the reſt 
ſir William Douglas 4, openly countenanced Wallace's 
party : Robert Bruce ſecretly favoured and promoted the 
ſame cauſe : And the Scots, ſhaking off their fetters, 
prepared themſelves to defend, by an united effort, that 
liberty which they had ſo unexpeCtedly recovered from 
the hands of their oppreſſors. 


Bur Warrenne, collecting an army of 40,000 men 
in the north of England, prepared to re-eſtabliſh his au- 
thority; and he endeavoured by the celerity of his arma- 
ment, and of his march, to compenſate for his paſt neg- 
ligence, which had enabled the Scots to ſhake off the 
Engliſh government. He ſuddenly entered Annandale, 
and came up with the enemy at. Irvine, before their 
forces were fully collected, and before they had put 
themſelves in a proper poſture of defence. Many of the 
Scots nobles, alarmed with their dangerous fituation, 
here ſubmitted to the Engliſh, renewed their oaths of 
fealty, promiſed to deliver hoſtages for their good be- 
haviour, and received a pardon for all paſt offences . 
Others who had not yet declared themſelves, ſuch as the 
ſteward of Scotland and the earl of Lennox, joined, tho' 
with reluctanoe, the Engliſh army ; and waited a fa- 
vourable opportunity of embracing the cauſe of their diſ- 


treſſed countrymen. But Wallace, whoſe authority 


4 Walſin. p. 70. Heming. vol, i, p. n 
* Heming, vol, i. p. 121, 122. 
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CHAP: over his retainers was more fully. confirmed; by the aby 


XIII. 
3 


"oy 


ſence of the great nobles, ee obſtinately: in his 
purpoſe ; and finding himſelf unable to give battle to the 
enemy, he marched northwards, with an intention of 
prolonging the war, and of turning to his advantage the 
ſituation of that mountainous and' ' barren country, 

When Warrenne advanced to Stirling, he found Wallace 
encamped at Cambuſkenneth, on the oppoſite banks of 
the Forth; and being continually urged: by the impatient 
Creſſingham, who was actuated both by perſonal and 
national animoſities againſt the Scots *, he prepared to at- 
tack them in that poſition, which Wallace, no leſs pru- 
dent than courageous, had choſen for his army s. In 
ſpite of the remonſtrances of Sir Richard Eundy, a Scotf- 
man of birth and family, who ſincerely adhered to the 
Engliſh, he ordered his army to paſs a bridge which lay 


over the Forth; but he. Was ſoon convinced, by fatal 
experience, of the error of his conduct. Wallace, als 


lowing ſuch numbers of the Engliſh to paſs: as he thought 
proper, attacked them before they were fully formed, 


put them to rout, puſhed part of them into the river, 
where they were drowned, deſtroyed the reſt by the edge 
of the ſword, and obtained a complete victory over 
them b. Among the ſlain was Crefſingham, himſelf, 
whoſe. memory was ſo. extremely. odious to the: Scots, 
that they flea'd his dead body, and made ſaddles and 
girths of his ſkin !. Warrenne, finding the remaindet 
of his army much diſmayed by this misfortune, was 
obliged again to evacuate the kingdom, and retire into: 
England, The. caſtles of Roxborough and Berwick, "al 


fortified and feebly defended, fell ſoon, after into the 


hands of the Scots. 


f Heming, vol. i. p. 125. 2 1 05 the 11th of September 1297, 


þ Walſing. p. 73. Heming. vol. i. p.127, 128, 129. Trivets Be 39s 
{ Ldwing, vol. :. p. 130, | 


Ways 
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WALLACE, univerſally revered as the deliverer of his © nab. | 
country, now receiyed from the hands of his followers, X. 
the dignity of regent or guardian under the captive 1%. 


Baliol ; and finding that the diſorders of war, ag 
well as the unfavourable ſeaſons, had produced a fa- 
nine in Scotland, he urged his army to march into Eng- 
und, to ſubſiſt at the expenee of the enemy, and to ro- 
enge all paſt injuries, by committing retaliations on that 
hoſtile nation. The Scots, who deemed every thing 
poſſible under ſuch a leader, joyfully attended his call; 
aud Wallace, breaking into the northern counties dur- 

ing the winter ſeafon, laid every place waſte with fire 
aud word; and after extending on all ſides, without 
oppoſition, the fury of his ravages, as fax as the biſhopric 
of: Durham, he returned loaded with ſpoils, and crown- 
« with glory, into his own country.*, The diforders,. 
which at that time prevailed in England, from the re- 

factory behaviour of the. conſtable and mareſchal, made 
it impoſſible to collect an army ſufficient to reſiſt the ene- 


ny, and expoſed the nation to this loſs and diſhonour. 


Bur Edward, who received in Flanders intelligence 
of theſe events, and had already concluded a truce with 
France, now haſtened over into England, in certain 
hopes, by his activity and valour, not only of wiping off 
this diſgrace, but of recovering that important conqueſt. 
of Scotland, which he always regarded as the chief glory 
and advantage of his reign. He appeaſed the murmurs 
of his people by conceſſions and promiſes ; He reſtored - 
to the citizens of London the election of their own ma- 
piltrates, of which they had been bereaved in the latter 


part-of his father s reign : He ordered ftrit enquiry. ta 


be made concerning the quantities of corn and other 


zoods, which had been yiolently ſeized before his de- 


/ * 
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CHAP. parture, as if he intended to pay the value to the own. 


ers !: And making public profeſſions of confirming and 


1298. obſerving the charters, he regained the confidence of the 


diſcontented nobles. Having by all theſe popular arts 
rendered himſelf entirely maſter of his people, he collect. 
ed the whole military force of England, Wales, and Ire- 
land; and marched with an army of near an hundred 
thouſand combatants to the northern frontiers, 
NoTHING could have enabled the Scots to reſiſt, but 
for one ſeaſon, ſo mighty a power, except an entire uni- 
on among themſelves ; but as they were deprived of their 
King, whoſe perſonal qualities, even when he was pre- 
ſent, appeared ſo contemptible, and had left among his 
ſubjects no principle of attachment to him or his family ; 
factions, jealouſies, and animoſities, unavoidably aroſe 
among the great, and diſtracted all their councils. The 


elevation of Wallace, tho* purchaſed by ſo great merit, 
and ſuch eminent ſervices, was the object of envy to the 
Nobility, who repined to ſee a private gentleman raiſed 


above them by his rank, and ſtill more, by his glory and 
reputation. Wallace himſelf, ſenſible of their jealouſy, 
and dreading the ruin of his country from thoſe inteſtine 


diſcords, voluntarily reſigned his authority, and retained 
only the command over that body of his followers, who, 


being accuſtomed to victory under his ſtandard, refuſed 
to follow into the field any other leader. The chief 
power devolved on the ſteward of Scotland, and Cummin 
of Badenoch; men of eminent birth, under whom the 
great chieftans were more willing to ſerve in defence of 
their country. The two Scottiſh commanders, collect- 
ing their ſeveral forces from every quarter, fixed their 
ſtation at Falkirk, and propoſed there to abide the aſſault 
of the Engliſh. Wallace was at the head of a third bo- 
dy, which added under his command. The Scots army 


1 Rymer, vol. ü. p. 813. 


placed 
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, DSi 


placed the pikemen along their front: Interlined the in- C 8 A * 


tervals between the three bodies with archers: And. 


dreading the great ſuperiority of the Engliſh in . 1298. 


endeavoured to ſecure their front by paliſadoes, tied to- 
gether with ropes n. In this diſpoſition, they expected 
the approach of the enemy. 


THE King, when he arrived in fight of the Scots, 22d July 
was pleaſed with the proſpect of being able, by one deci- Falkirk. 


five ſtroke, to determine the fortune of the war; and 
dividing his army alſo into three bodies, he led them to 
the attack, The Engliſh archers, who began about 
this time to ſurpaſs thoſe of other nations, firſt chaced 
the Scottiſh bowmen off the field ; and then pouring 
in their arrows among the pikemen, who were cooped 
up within their intrenchments, began to throw them into 
diſorder, and rendered the aſſault of the Engliſh pikemen 
and cavalry more eaſy and ſucceſsful. The whole Scot- 
tiſh army was broke, and chaced off the field with great 
laughter; which the hiſtorians, attending more to the 
exaggerated relations of the populace, than to the pro- 
bability of things, make amount to fifty or ſixty thou- 


, fand men n. It is only certain, that the Scots never 


ſuffered a greater loſs in any action, nor one which ſeemed 
to threaten more inevitable ruin to their country. 

Ix this general rout of the army, Wallace's military 
ſkill and preſence of mind enabled him to keep his troops 
together; and retiring behind the Carron, which lay in 
his rear, he marched leiſurely along the banks of that 
ſmall river, which protected him from the enemy. 
Young Bruce, who had already given many proofs of his 
aſpiring genius, but who ſerved hitherto in the Engliſh 


nm Walſing. p. 75+ Heming. vol. i. p- 163+ | 
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en Ar. army, appeared on the oppoſite banks; and diſtinguiſh. 


XIII. 


ing the Scottiſh chieftain, as well by His majeſtic port, 


dc. as by the intrepid activity of His behaviour, called out 


to im, and defired a ſhort conference. He here repte- 
ſented to Wallace the fruitleſs and ruinous enterprize in 

which he was engaged; and endeavoured to perſuade 
him to bend at laſt his inflexible ſpirit to ſubmiffion under 
ſuperior power and ſuperior fortune: He infiſted on the 
unequal conteſt between a weak ftate, deprived of its 
head and agitated by inteſtine difcord, attd'a mighty na- 
tion, conducted by the ableft ard moſt martial monarch 
of the age, and poſſeſſed of every refourte either for 
drawing out the war, or for puſhing it with vigour and 
activity: If the love of his country was his motive fot 
perſeverance, his obſtinacy tended only to ' prolong her 
miſery ;z if he carried his views to private grandeur and 
ambition, he might reflect, that, even if Edward ſhould 
withdraw his armies, it appeared from paſt experience, 
that ſo many haughty nobles, proud of the pre- eminente 
of their families, would never ſubmit to perſonal. merit, 


whoſe ſuperiority they were leſs inclined to regard as an 


object of admiration, than as a reproach and injury to 
themſelves. To theſe exhortations Wallace replied, 
that if he had hitherto acted alone, as the champion of 
his native country, it was ſolely becauſe no ſecond or 
competitor, or what he rather wiſhed, no leader had as 
yet appeared to place himſelf in that honourable ſtation : 
That the blame lay entirely on'the nobility, and chiefly 
on Bruce himſelf, who uniting perſonal merit to dignity 
of family, had deſerted the poſt, which both nature and 
fortune, by ſuch powerful calls, invited him to aſſume : 
That the Scots, poſſeſſed of ſuch a head, would, by their 
unanimity and concord, have ſurmounted the chief dif- 
ficulty under which they now laboured, and might hope, 
notwithſtanding their preſent loſſes, to oppoſe ſucceſs. 


fully 
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fully all the abilities and power of Edward: That Hea- CHAP, 
ven itſelf could not ſet a more glorious prize before the. = | 
eicher of virtue or ambition, than to conjoin in one 1298. 

object, the acquiſition of royalty with the defence of na- 

tional independence: And that as the intereſts of his 
country, no more than thoſe of a brave man, could ne- 
yer be ſincerely cultivated by a ſacrifice of liberty, he 
kimſelf was determined, as far as poſſible, to prolong, 
not her miſery, but her freedom, and was deſirous, that 
his own life, as well as the exiſtence of the nation, might 
terminate, when they could no longer be preſerved but 
by receiving the chains of a haughty victor. The gal- 
lantry of theſe ſentiments, tho" delivered by an armed 
enemy, ſtruck the generous mind of Bruce: The flame 
was conveyed from the breaſt of one hero to that of an- 
other: He repented of his engagements with Edward; 
and opening his eyes to the honourable path, pointed out 
to him by Wallace, ſecretly determined to ſeize the firſt 
opportunity of embracing the cauſe, however deſperate, 
of his oppreſſed un 


Tux ſubjection of Scotland, 8 this 
great victory of Edward, was not yet entirely completed, 
The Engliſh army, after reducing all the ſouthern pro- 
vinces, was obliged to retire for want of proviſions ; and 
left the northern counties in the hands of the natives. 
The Scots, no leſs enraged with their preſent defeat, 
than elevated by their paſt victories, ſtill maintained the 
conteſt for liberty; but being fully ſenſible of the great 
inferiority of their forces, they endeavoured, by applica- 
tion to foreign courts, to procure to themſelves ſome 
aſſiſtance. The ſupplications of the Scottiſh miniſters 
were rejected by Philip ; but were more ſucceſsful with 


* This ſtory is told by all the Scots writers ; tho” it muſt be owned 
that Trivet and Hemingford, authors of good credit, both agree that 
Bruge was not in Edyard's army. mt 
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CHAP. the court of Rome. Boniface, pleaſed with an « 
= of exerting his authority, wrote a letter to Edward, ex- 
Coy I 
horting him to put a ſtop to the oppreſſions of Scotland, 
Scotland a- and diſplaying all the proofs, ſuch as they had probably 
2 Leen furniſhed him by the Scots themſelves, for the anti. 
ent independance of that kingdom v. Among other 
arguments, hinted at above, he mentioned the. 
conducted and finiſhed by Edward himſelf, for the mar- 
riage of his ſon with the heireſs of Scotland; a treaty 
which would have been abſurd, had he been ſuperior 
lord of the kingdom, and had poſſeſſed by the feudal law 
the right of diſpoſing of his ward in marriage. He men- 
tioned ſeveral other ſtriking facts, which fell within the 
compaſs of Edward's own knowledge ; particularly, 
that Alexander, when he did homage to the king, open- 
ly and expreſsly declared in his preſence, that he ſwore 
fealty not for his crown, but for the lands which he held 
in England : And the Pope's letter might have paſſed for 
a very reaſonable one, had he not ſubjoined his own 
claim to be liege lord of Scotland ; a right, which had 
never once been heard of, but which, with a ſingular 
confidence, he aſſerted to be full, entire, and derived 
from the moſt remote antiquity. The affirmative ſtyle, 
which had been ſo ſucceſsful with him and his predeceſ- 
ſors in ſpiritual conteſts, was never before abuſed after 
ſo egregious a manner in any civil controverſy. 


1301. THe reply, which Edward wrote to Boniface's let- 
ter, contains particulars, no leſs ſingular and remark- 
able a. He there proves the ſuperiority of England by hil- 
torical facts, . deduced from Brutus, the Trojan, who, 

he ſaid, firſt founded the Britiſh monarchy in the age of 


p Rymer, vol, ii. p. 844. Walſing. p. 58, 80. Heming, vol, i. p. A 
172. Trivet, p. 318, M. Weſt. p. 435. | | 
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Eli and Samuel: He ſupports his poſition by all the CH APs 


events which paſſed in the iſland before the arrival of the 
Romans: And after laying great ſtreſs on the extenſive 
dominion and heroic victories of King Arthur, he vouch- 
ſaſes at laſt to deſcend to the times of Edward the elder, 
with which, in-his ſpeech to the ſtates of Scotland, he 
had choſen to begin his claim of ſuperiority. He aſſerts 
it to be a fact, notorious and confirmed by the records of an- 
tiquity, that the Engliſh monarchs had often conferred 
the kingdom of Scotland on their own ſubjects; had de- 
throned theſe vaſſal kings when unfaithful to them; and 
had ſubſtituted others in their place. He diſplays with 
great pomp. the full and complete homage which William 


had done to Henry II ; without mentioning the formal 


abolition of that extorted deed by King Richard, and the 


renounciation of all future claims of the ſame nature, 
Yet this paper he begins with a ſolemn appeal to the 
Almighty, the ſearcher of hearts, for his own firm per- 
ſuaſion of the juſtice of his claim; and no leſs than an 
hundred and four barons aſſembled in parliament at Lin- 
coln, concur, in maintaining before the Pope, under 
their ſeals, the validity of theſe pretenſions r. At the 
ſame time, however, they take care to inform Boniface, 
that, tho' they had juſtified their cauſe before him, they 
did not receive him for their judge : The crown of Eng- 
land was free and ſovereign : They had ſworn to main- 
tain all its royal prerogatives, and would never permit 
the king himſelf, were he willing, to relinquiſh its inde- 


pendancy. 


Tnar neglect, almoſt total, of truth and juſtice, 


which ſovereign ſtates diſcover in their tranſactions with 


each other, is an evil inveterate in the world; is one 


great ſource of the miſery to which the human ſpecies is 


r Rymer, vol. ii. p. 873. Walſing. p. 85. Heming. vol. i. p. 186. 
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continually expoſed ; and it may be doubted, whether j# 
many inſtances it is found in the end to contribute to the 
intereſts of thoſe princes themfelves, who thus fatrifice 
their integrity to their politics. As few monarchs haye 
lain under ſtronger temptations to violate the principles 
of equity, than Edward in his tranſactions with Scot- 
land; fo never were they violated with lefs ſcruple and 
reſerve : Yet his advantages were hitherto precarious and 
uncertain ; and the Scots, once rouſed to arms and en: 
ured to war, began to appear a formidable enemy, even 


to this military and ambitious prince. They chofe John 


\ book ſent out his forces in three diviſions, to provide 


Cummin for their regent ; and not content with main- 
taining their independance in the northern parts; they 
made incurſions into the ſouthern counties, which Ed- 
ward imagined he had totally ſubdued. John de Se- 
grave, whom he had left guardian of Scotland, led an 
army to oppoſe them ; and lying at Roſlin near Edin- 


themſelves in forage and ſubſiſtance from the neighbgur- 
hood. One party was ſuddenly attacked by the regen 
and Sir Simon Fraſer; and being unprepared, were im- 
mediately routed and * 1 with great flaughter. The 
few that eſcaped,. flying to the ſecond diviſion, gare 


warning of the approach of the enemy ; The — 4 


ran to their colours: And were immediately led out to 
take revenge for the death of their countrymen. The 
Scots, elated with the advantage already obtained, mave 
a vigorous impreffion upon them: The Engliſh, ani- 
mated with vengeance, maintained a ſtout refiſtance: 
The victory was long undecided between them; but at 


laſt declared itſelf intirely in favour of the hk who 


broke the Engliſh, and chaced them to the third diviſion, 


now advancing, with a haſty march to ſupport their diſ- 


treſſed companions. Many of the Scots had fallen in 


the two firſt actions; moſt of chem were wounded ; and 


all 


of the combat: Yet were they ſo tranſported with ſuc- 
ceſs and military rage, that, having ſuddenly recovered 
their order, and arming the followers of their camp with 
the ſpoils of the ſlaughtered enemy, they drove with 
fury upon the ranks of the diſmayed Engliſh. The 
favourable moment decided the battle; which the Scots, 
had they met with a ſteady reſiſtance, were not long 
able to maintain: The Engliſh were chaced off the 
field: Three victories were thus gained in one day * * 
And the renown of theſe great exploits, ſeconded by the 
favourable diſpoſitions of the people, ſoon made the re- 
gent maſter of all the fortreſſes in the ſouth ; and it be- 
came neceſſary for Edward to begin anew the conqueſt 
of the kingdom. | | | 
Taz King prepared himſelf for this enterprize with 
his uſual vigour and ability. He aſſembled both a great 
fleet and a great army; and entering the frontiers of 
Scotland, appeared with a force, which the enemy could 
not think of reſiſting in the open field: The Engliſh 
navy which ſailed along the coaſt, ſecured the army from 
any danger of famine: Edward's vigilance preſerved 


them from ſurprizes : And by this prudent diſpoſition they 


marched victoriouſſy from one extremity of the kingdom 
to the other, ravaging the open country,. taking in all 
the caſtles , and receiving the ſubmiſſions of all the no» 
bility, even thoſe of Cummin the regent. The moſt 
obſtinate reſiſtance was made by the caſtle of Brechin, 
defended by Sir Thomas Maule ; and the place opened 
not its gates, till the death of the governor, by diſcou- 


raging the garriſon, obliged them to ſubmit to the fate, ,. 0 
which had overwhelmed the reſt of the kingdom. Wal- ſubdued. 


lace, tho he attended the Engliſh army in their march» 
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which had formerly made him ſo terrible to his enemies. 


EDwARD, having compleated his conqueſt, which 
employed him during the ſpace of near two years, now 
undertook the more difficult work, of ſettling the coun- 
try, of eſtabliſhing a new form of government, and of 
making his acquiſition durable to the crown of England, 
He ſeems to have carried matters to extremity againſt 
the natives: He abrogated all the Scottiſh laws and 
cuſtoms Þ: He endeavoured to ſubſtitute the Engliſh in 
their place: He entirely razed or deſtroyed all the monu- 
ments of antiquity: Such records or hiſtories as had 
eſcaped his former ſearch were now burnt or diſperſed: 
And he haſtened, by too precipitate ſteps, to aboliſh en- 
tirely the Scottiſh name, and to fink it finally in the 


Engliſh. 


EDwaARD, however, {till deemed his favourite con- 
queſt expoſed to ſome danger, fo long as Wallace was 
alive; and being prompted both by revenge and policy, 
he employed every art to diſcover his retreat, and become 
maſter of his perſon. At laſt, that hardy warrior, who 
was determined, amidſt the univerſal ſlavery of his 
country-men, ſtill to maintain his independance, way 
betrayed into Zdward's hands by Sir John Monteith, his 
friend, whom he had made acquainted with the place 
of his concealment. The King, whoſe natural bravery 
ſhould have induced him to reſpect like qualities in an 
enemy, enraged at ſome violences committed by Wallace 
during the fury of war ©, reſolved to overawe the Scots 
by an example of ſeverity; and he ordered W aflace to 
he carried up in chains to London; to be tried as a re- 
bet and traitor, tho” he never had made ſubmiſſion, nor 
v Ryley, p. 506, 


2 


© Walling, p. 84. Heming. vol. i. p. 
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ſworn fealty to England; and to be executed on Tower- CHA Y. 
hill 4. This was the unworthy fate of a hero, Who, l. 
thro' a courſe of many years, had, with ſignal conduct, 1 * | 
intrepidity and perſeverance, defended againſt a public 
and oppreflive enemy, the liberties of his native country. 

Bur the barbarous policy of Edward failed of the pur- 
poſe, to which it was directed. The Scots, already diſ- 
guſted with the great innovations introduced by the 
ſword of a conqueror into their laws and government, 
were farther enraged at the injuſtice and cruelty exerciſed 
upon Wallace; and all the envy, which, duting his life- 

time, had attended that gallant chieftain, being now 
buried in his grave, he was univerſally regarded as the 
champion of Scotland, and the patron of her expiring 
independance. The people, inflamed with reſentment ; 
were every where diſpoſed to riſe againſt the Engliſh go- 
yernment ; and it was not long before a new and more 
fortunate leader preſented himſelf, who, conducted them 
to liberty, to victory, and to vengeance. 


RonerxT Brucs, the ſon of that Robert, who! had med 
been one of the competitors for the crown, had ſucceed- . 
ed, by his father's death, to all his pretenſions; and the — 
death of John Baliol, which happened nearly about the 
ſame time in France, together with the captivity of 
Edward, the eldeſt ſon of that prince, ſeemed to open a 
full career to the genius and ambition of this young 
nobleman. He ſaw, that the Scots, when the right to their 

crown had expired in the males of their antient royal 
family, had been divided into parties nearly equal be- 
teren the holes of Bruce and Baliol ; and that Cy 


- Walſing. p. 90. Trivet, p. 340. Murinmuth, p. 105 
» Hemingford, vol. i. p. 218. calls him the grandſon of Robert; 
and is very particular in the account of the times in which his father and 


n died.  Hemingford is the beſt hiſtorian of that age. 
| > 8 I incident, 
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e HAP. incident, which had ſince happened, had tended to wean 
XIII. 

( them from any attachment to the latter. The ſlender 
1306. capacity of John had proved unable to defend them a- 
gainſt their enemies: He had meanly reſigned his crown 

into the hands of the conqueror: He had, before his 
delivery from captivity, re-iterated that reſignation in a 
manner ſeemingly voluntary; and had in that act thrown' 

out many reflections extremely diſhonourable to his anti- 

ent ſubjects, whom he publickly called traitors, ruffians, 

and rebels, and with whom, he declared, he was deter- 
mined to maintain no farther connexions f: He had, 
during the time of his exile, adhered ſtrictly to that re- 
ſolution ; and his ſon, being a priſoner, ſeemed ill qua- 

lified to revive the rights, now fully abandoned, of his 
family. Bruce therefore hoped, that the Scots, ſo long 
expoſed, from the want of a leader, to the oppreſſions 

of their enemies, would unanimouſly fly to his ſtandard, 

and would ſeat him on the vacant throne, to which he 
brought ſuch plauſible pretenſions. His aſpiring ſpirit, 
inflamed by the fervor of youth, and buoyed up by his 
natural courage, ſaw the glory alone of the enterprize, 

or regarded the prodigious difficulties, which attended it, 

as the ſource only of farther glory. The miſeries and 
oppreſſions, which he had beheld his countrymen ſuffer 

in their unequal, conteſt ; the repeated defeats and miſ- 
fortunes, which they had undergone, proyed to him ſo 
many incentives to bring them relief, and conduct them 

to revenge againſt the haughty victors. The circumſtan- 

ces, which attended Bruce' s firſt declaration, are variouſly 
related; but we ſhall rather follow the account given by 

the Scots hiſtorians ; not that their authority is in general 

any. wiſe.to be compared to that of the Engliſh ; but be- 

cauſe hex may, be ſuppoſed to be ſometimes N in- 


Brady hin. vol. u. App. Ne, 27. 1 
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formed concerning facts, which ſo nearly intereſted their C nab 


own nation. 


BxvucE, who had long harboured in his breaſt the de- 1306. 


ſign of freeing his enſlaved country, ventured at laſt to 
open his mind to John Cummin, a powerful nobleman, 
with whom he lived in ſtrict intimacy. He found in his 
friend all the appearance of his own ſentiments; and 
needed to employ no arts of perſuaſion to make him em- 
brace the reſolution of throwing off, on the firſt favour- 
able opportunity, the uſurped dominion of the Engliſh. 
But on the departure of Bruce, who attended Edward 
to London, Cummin, who either had diſſembled all along 
with him, or began to reflect more coolly in his abſence 
on the Belperite nature of the undertaking, reſolved to 
attone for his crime of aſſenting to this rebellion, by the 
merit of revealing the ſecret to the King of England, 
Edward did not immediately commit Bruce to cuſtody ; 
becauſe he propoſed, at the ſame time, to ſeize his three 
brothers, who reſided in Scotland; and he contented 
himſelf with ſecretly ſetting ſpies upon him, and order- 
ing all his motions to be ſtrictly guarded. A nobleman 
of Edward's court, Bruce's intimate friend, was appriz- 
ed of his danger; but not daring, amidft ſo many watch- 
ful eyes, to hold any converſation with him, he fell on an 
expedient to give him warning, that it was full time 
he ſhould make his eſcape. He ſent him by a ſervant, 
a pair of gilt ſpurs and a purſe of gold, which he 
pretended to have borrowed from him ; and left it to 
the ſagacity of his friend to diſcover the meaning of the 
preſent, Bruce immediately contrived the means of his 
eſcape; and as the ground was at that time covered with 
ſnow, he had the precaution, it is ſaid, to order his horſes 
to be ſhod with their ſhoes turned backwards, that he 
might ceceive thoſe, who ſhould track his path over the 


13 | open 


CHAP. open fields or croſs roads, thro' which he purpoſed ty 
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travel, He arrived in a few days at Dumfries in Annan 
dale; the chief ſeat of his family intereſt; and he hap-" 
pily found a great number of the Scottiſh nobility there 
aſſembled, and among the reſt, * Cummin, his for- 


mer aſſociate. 


THe noblemen were aſtoniſhed at the appearance of 
Bruce in their company; and ſill more when he dif. 
covered to them the object of his journey. He told 
them, that he was come to live or die with them in de- 
fence of the liberty of his country, and hoped, with their 
afliſtance, to redeem the Scottiſh name from all the in- 
dignities, which it had fo long ſuffered from the tyranny 


of their imperious maſters : That the ſacrifice of the 


rights of his family was the firſt injury which had pre- 
pared the way for their enſuing ſlavery; and by reſum- 


ing them, which was his firm purpoſe, he opened to 


them the joyful proſpect of recovering from the fraudu- 
lent uſurper their antient and hereditary independance: 
That all their paſt misfortunes had proceeded from their 
diſunion ; and they would ſoon appear no leſs formid- 
able than of old to their enemies, if they now deigned 
to follow into the field their rightful prince, who knew 
no medium between death and victory: That their 


mountains and their valeur, which had, during fo many 


ages protected their liberty from all the efforts of the 
oman empire, would ſtill be ſufficient, were they 
worthy, of their generous anceſtors, to defend them a 
painſt the utmoſt violence of the Engliſh tyrant: That 
it was unbecoming men, born to the moſt antient inde- 
pendance, known in Europe, to ſubmit to the will of any 
maſters ; but fatal to receive thoſe, who, being irritated 
by fach perſevering oppoſition, and enflamed with the 
bigheſt animoſity, would never deem themſelves ſecure 


of their uſurped dominion but by exterminating all the 


antient 
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zntient nobility, and even all the antient inhabitants: cu ap, 
And that, being reduced to this deſperate extremity, it XIII. 


1306, 


were better for them at once to periſh, like brave men, 
with their ſwords in their hands, than to dread long, and 
at laſt undergo, the fate of the unfortunate Wallace, 
whoſe merits, in the brave and obſtinate defence of his 
country, were finally rewarded by the hands of an Eng- 
liſn executioner. 

Tut ſpirit with which this diſcourſe was delivered, 
the bold ſentiments which it conveyed, the novelty of 
Bruce's declaration, aſſiſted by the graces of his youth 
and manly deportment, made deep impreſſion on the 
minds of his audience, and rouzed all thoſe principles of 
indignation and revenge, with which they had long been 
ſecretly actuated. The Scottiſh nobles declared their 
unanimous reſolution to uſe the utmoſt efforts in deliver- 
ing their country from bondage, and to ſecond the cou- 
rage of Bruce, in aſſerting his and their undoubted 
rights, againſt their common oppreſſors. Cummin alone, 
who had ſecretly taken his meaſures with the King, op- 
poſed this general determination ; and by repreſenting the 
great power of England, governed by a prince of ſuch 
uncommon vigour and abilities, he endeavoured to ſet be- 
fore them the certain deſtruction, which they muſt ap- 
prehend, if they again violated their oaths of fealty, 
and ſhook off their allegiance to the victorious Edward 8. 
Bruce, already apprized of his treachery, and forſeeing 
the certain failure of all his own ſchemes of ambition 
and glory from the oppoſition of fo potent a leader, took 
immediately his reſolution ; and moyed partly by reſent- 
ment, partly by policy, followed Cummin on the diſſo- 


lution of the alſembly, attacked him in the cloyſters of 


te N Pi lars chro "which: vo TON and drungjng him 
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© HA,P..thro' the body, left him for dead. Sir Thomas Kirkpa- 
| Xin. tric, one of Bruce's friends, aſking him ſoon after, if the 
1306. traitor was ſlain; I believe ſo, replied Bruce. And is that 
2 matter, cried Kirkpatric, 0 be left to conjecture? I will ſe- 
cure him. Upon which he drew his dagger, ran to Cum. 
min, and tabbed him to the heart. This deed of Bruce 
and his aſſociates, which eontains circumſtances, juſtly 
condemned by our preſent manners, was regarded in that 
age as an effort of manly vigour and juſt policy. The 
family of Kirkpatric took for the creſt of their arms, 
which they {till wear, a hand with a bloody dagger: 
And choſe. for their motto theſe words, I will ſecure him; 
the expreſſion employed by their anceſtor, when he exe- 
cuted that violent action. | 


Third re- THE murder of Cummin affixed the ſeal to the con- 
_ ſpiracy of the Scottiſh nobles : They had now no re- 
ſource left but toſhake off the yoke of England, or to 
periſh in the attempt : The genius of the nation' rouzed 

itſelf from its preſent dejection: And Bruce, flying to 
different quarters, excited his partizans to arms, attacked 

with ſucceſs the diſperſed bodies of the Engliſh, got poſ- 
ſedſſion of many of the caſtles, and having made his au- 
tthority be acknowledged in moſt. parts of the kingdom, 
Was ſolemnly crowned and inaugurated in the abbey of 
Scone by the biſhop of St. Andrews, who had zealouſly | 

[ embraced his cauſe. The Engliſh were again chaced 
out of the kingdom, except ſuch as took ſhelter in the 
ſtrong fortreſſes that remained in their hands; and Ed- 
i | ward found, that the Scots, twice conquered in his reign, 
EE -* and often defeated, muſt yet be anew ſubdued. Not dif- 
couraged with theſe unexpected difficulties, he ſent Ay- 
mer de Valence with a conſiderable force into Scotland 
to check the progreſs of the inſurgents ; and that gene- 
ral, falling unexpectedly upon Bruce at Methven in 
Perthſhire, threw his army into ſuch diſorder, as ended 
- N 
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in a total defeat b. Bruce fought with the moſt heroic CHAP, 


courage, was thrice diſmounted from his horſe in the action, -. 


and as often recovered himſelf; but was at laft obliged 
to yield to ſuperior fortune, and take ſhelter with a'few 
followers in the 'weſtern iſles. The earl of Athole, Sir 
Simon Fraſer, and Sir Chriſtopher Seton, who had been 
taken priſoners, were ordered by Edward to be executed 
az rebels and traitors! Many other acts of rigour were 
exerciſed by him; and that prince, vowing revenge 
againſt the whole Scottiſh nation, whom he deemed in- 
corrigible in their averſion to his government, aſſembled a 
great army, and was preparing to enter the frontiers, ſecure 
of ſucceſs, and determined to make the defenceleſs Scots 
the victims of his ſeverity: When he unexpectedly 
ſickened and died at Carliſle; enjoining. with his laſt 
breath his ſon and ſucceſſor to proſecute the enterprize, 


xin. 


1307. 


Death 


and never to deſiſt till he had finally ſubdued the king- 5th July. 


dom of Scotland, He expired in the ſixty-ninth year 
of his age, and the thirty-fifth of his reign, hated by his 
neighbours, but extremely reſpected and revered by his 
own ſubjects. 


Tux enterprizes finiſhed by this prince, and the pro- and cha- 


jets which he formed and brought very near to a con- 


cluſion, were more prudent, more regularly conducted, 


and more advantageous to the ſolid intereſts of his king- 
dom than thoſe which were undertaken in any reign 
either of his anceſtors or his ſucceſſors. He reſtored au- 
thority to the government, diſordered by the weakneſs 
of his father; he maintained the laws againſt all the 
efforts of his turbulent barons ; he fully annexed to his 
crown the principality of Wales; he took the wiſeſt 
and moſt effectual meaſures for reducing Scotland to a 
like condition; and tho' the equity of this latter enter- 


d Walfing. p. 91. Heming. vol. i. p. 222, 223. Trivet, p. 344. 
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CHAP, prize may reaſonably be queſtioned, the circumfſtancey 
of the two kingdoms promiſed ſuch certain ſucceſs, and 
1305. the advantage was fo viſible of uniting the whole iſſand 

under one head, that thoſe who give great indulgence to 
reaſons of ſtate in the meaſures of princes, will not be 
apt to regard this part of his conduct with much ſeverity, 
But Edward, however exceptionable his character may 
appear on the head of juſtice, is the model of a politic 
and warlike King: He poſſeſſed induſtry, penetration, 
courage, vigour, and enterprize : He was frugal in all 

expences that were not neceſſary; he knew how to open 
the public treaſures on a proper qecaſion; he puniſhed 
criminals with ſeverity; he was gracious and affable to 
his ſervants and courtiers; and being of a majeſtic figure, 
expert at all bodily exerciſes, and in the main well pro- 
portioned in his limbs, notwithſtanding the great length 
and the ſmallneſs of his legs, he was as well qualified to 
captivate the populace by his exterior appearance, as to 
gain the approbation of men of nnn 
virtues. 


Miſcellane= Bur the chief e which the people of Eng 
oustranſ3c-1..1d reaped, and ſtill continue to reap, from the reign 


tions of this 


reign, of this great prince, was the correction, | extenſion, 


amendment, and eſtabliſhment of the laws, which Ed- 
ward maintained in great vigour, and left much im- 
proved to poſterity : For the work of wiſe legiſlaton 
commonly remain; while the acquiſitions of conqueron 
often periſh with them. This merit has juſtly gainel 
to Edward the appellation of the Engliſh Juſtinian. Not 
only the numerous ſtatutes, paſſed in his reign, touch 
the chief points of juriſprudence, and, according to dit 
Edward Coke *, truly deſerve the name of eſtablifhments, 
AMccauſe they were more conſtant, ſtanding, and durable 
laws than any made ſince; but the TE. order of hi 
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aminiſtration gave an opportunity to the common law c HA * 


to refine itſelf, and brought the judges to a certainty in 


their determinations, and the lawyers to a preciſion in 1307. 


their pleadings. Sir Matthew Hale has remarked the 
ſudden improvement of Engliſh law during this reign; 
and ventures to aſſert, that, till his own time, it had 
never received any eonſiderable encreaſe l. Edward ſet- 
fled the juriſdiction of the ſeveral courts ; firſt eſtabliſhed. 
the office of juſtice of peace; abſtained from the prac- 
tice too common before him, of interrupting juſtice by 
mandates from the privy council n; repreſſed robberies 
nd diforders »; encouraged trade by giving merchants 
an eaſy way of recovering their debts ; and in ſhort, in- 
troduced a new face of things by the vigour and wiſdom 
of his government. As law began now to be well eſta- 
bliſhed, the abuſe of that happineſs began alſo to be re- 
marked. Inſtead of their former aſſociations for robbery 
and violence, men entered into formal combinations to 
ſupport each other in law-ſuits ; and it was found re- 
quiſite to check this grievance by act of parliament P. : 
THzRE happened in this reign a conſiderable altera- 
tion in the execution of the laws: The King aboliſhed . 
the office of chief juſticiary, which he thought poſſeſſed 
too much power, and was dangerous to the crown T': 


1 Hiſtory of the Englihlaw, p. 158, 163. 

= Articuli ſuper Cart. cap. 6. Edward enacted a law to this pur- 
po; but it is very doubtful, whether he ever obſerved it. We arg 
fure that ſcarce any of his ſucceſſors did. The multitude of theſe let 
ters of protection were a ground of complaint by the commons in 3 
Edw II. See Ryley, p. 525. This practice is declared illegal by the 
ſtatute of Northampton paſſed in the ſecnd of Ed ward III. but ſtill con- 
tinued, like many other abuſes. - There are inſtances of ir fo late as che 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, 

2 Statue of Winton. „ Satute of Acton Burnet. 

v Statute of Contpiratos. Spelman; Olof. in verdo 
Wiciariae Gilbert's Hiſt, of the Excheguer, p. 8, He 
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He compleated the diviſion" of the coutt of exchequet 
into four diſtinct courts, which managed, each, its ſeve. 


1307. ral branch, without dependance on any one magiſtrate; 


and as the lawyers invented a method, by means of their 
fictions, to carry buſineſs from one court to another, the 
ſeveral courts became rivals and checks to” each other; 
a' circumſtance which tended much to improve the prac- 
tice of the law in England. 

Bur tho' Edward appearel thus, thro' his whole 
reign, a friend to law and juſtice, it cannot be ſaid, that 
he was an enemy to arbitrary power z and in a govern- 


ment more regular and legal than was that of England 


in his age, ſuch W e as thoſe which way be re- 
marked in his adminiſtration, would have given ſuff- 


cient ground of complaint, and ſometimes were even in 


his age the object of general diſpleaſure. The violent 
plunder and baniſhment of the Jews; the putting the 
whole clergy, at once, out of the protection of law; 
the ſeizing all the wool and leather of the kingdom; 
the heightening the impoſitions on the former valuable 
commodity z the new and illegal commiſſion of Trail 


baſton; ; the taking all the money and plate of monal- 
teries and churches, even before he had any quart 
with the clergy ; the ſubjecting every man poſſeſſed of 


twenty pounds a year to military ſervice, tho* not bound 
to it by his tenure ; his viſible reluctance to confirm the 


great charter „as if that conceſſion had no validity from 


the deeds of his predeceſſors ; the captious clauſe which 
he at laſt annexed to his confirmation; his procuring, 
after all, the Pope's diſpenſation from the oaths which 


he had taken to obſerve that charter; and his levying of 


arbitrary tal liages even after the ſtatute, or rather chartet, 


by which be had renounced that prerogative ; theſe are 
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ſo many a of his arbitrary diſpoſition, and CH A. 


ve with what exception and reſerve we ought to cele - 


XIII. 


brate his love of juſtice. He took care that his ſubjects 130%. 


ſhould do juſtice to one another; but he deſired always 


to have his own hands free in all his trapiaitinnh, both 


with them and with his neighbours. 


Tut chief obſtruction - to the execution of juſtice in 
thoſe times was the power of the great barons ; and Ed- 
ward was perfectly qualified, by his character and abili- 
ties, to keep theſe tyrants in awe, and to reſtrain their 
legal practices. This ſalutary purpoſe was accordingly 
the great object of his attention; yet he was imprudently 
kd into a meaſure which tended very much to encreaſe 
and confirm their exorbitant authority, He paſſed a 
fatute, which, by allowing them to entail their eſtates, 
made it impracticable to diminiſh the property of the 
great families, and left them all means of encreaſe and 
quiition *, 


EDpwARrD obſerved a contrary policy wich regard to 
the church: He ſeems to have been the firſt chriſtian 
prince who paſſed a ſtatute of mortmain; and prevented 
bylaw the clergy from making new acquiſitions of lands, 
which by the eccleſiaſtical canons they were for ever pro- 
hibited to alienate. The oppoſition between his maxims 
with regard to the nobility and eccleſiaſtics, leads us to 


conjecture, that it was only by chance he paſſed the be- 
neficial ſtatute of mortmain, and that his ſole object was, 
| to maintain the number of knights fees, and to preyent 
the ſuperiors from being defrauded of the profits of ward- 


| ſhip, marriage, livery, and other emoluments ariſing 
from the feudal tenures. This is indeed the reaſon 
afigned in the ſtatute itſelf, and appears to have been his 


real object in | enacting it. The author of the annals of 


" Brady of 3 P+ 25, from the records, F a 
| Waverly 
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CRAP, Waverly aſcribes this act chiefly to the King's anxiety 
0 —_ for maintaining the military force of the kingdom; but 
1307, adds that he was much miſtaken in his purpoſe; for that 
the: Amalekites were overcome more by the prayers of 
Moſes than by the ſword of the Iſraelites +. | 
. EpwarD was very active in reſtraining. the uſurpa- 
tions of the church, and excepting bis ardour for Cru- 
= ſades, which adhered to him during his whole life, ſeems, 
in other reſpects, to have been little infected with ſuper. 
lition, the vice chiefly of weak minds. But the paſſion 
for Cruſades was really in that age the paſſion for glory, 
As the Pope now felt himſelf ſomewhat mote reſtrained 
in his former practice of pillaging the national churches 
by general impoſitions upon them, he permitted the ge- 
nerals of particular orders, who reſided at Rome, to levy 
taxes on the ſeveral convents ſubjected to their jurifdic- 


| 
| 

; tion; and Edward was obliged to enact a law againſt 
| 


this new abuſe. It was alſo become a practice of the 
court of Rome to provide ſucceſlors to benefices before 
they became vacant: Edward found it likewiſe neceſſary 
to reſtrain by law this ſource of injuſtice and impoſition, 
Tux tribute of 1000 marks a year, to which King John, 
in doing homage to the Pope, had ſubjected the king- 
dom, had been pretty regularly paid ſince his time, tho 
| the vallalage was conſtantly denied, and indeed, for fear 
of giving offence, had been but little inſiſted on. The 
payment was called by a new name of cenſus, not by 
that of tribute. King Edward ſeems to have always 
paid this money with great reluctance, and he ſuffered 
the arrears, at one time, to run on for ſix years *, at 
another for eleven v: But as princes in that age ſtood 
continually i in need of the Pope's good offices, for dil- 
penſations of marriages and other conceſſions, the court 


af 2 P. 234. Jo alſo M. Weſt. P- 409. t Rymer, vol. it. p- 
77. 107. u Id. p. 863. | f | j 
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d Rome found always means, ſooner or latter, to catch HA 


the money. The levying of firſt fruits was alſo a neu, 2 


device, begun in this reign, by which his holineſs got 2305. 
his fingers very frequently into the purſes of the faithful; 
and the King ſeems unwarily to have given way to it. 

EywaRD had by his firſt wife, Eleanor of Caſtile, 
four ſons, but Edward his heir and ſucceſſor, was the 
only one that ſurvived him. She alſo bore him eleven 
daughters, moſt of whom died in their infancy : Joan 
was married firſt to the earl of Gloceſter, and after his 
death, to Ralph de Monthermer : Margaret eſpouſed 

John duke of Brabant : Elizabeth eſpouſed firſt John 
earl of Holland; and afterwards the earl of Hereford : 
Mary was a nun at Ambreſbury, He had by his ſecond 
wife, Margaret of France, two ſons and a daughter; 
Thomas created earl of Norfolk, and Mareſchal of Eng- 
land; and Edmond who was created earl of Kent by 
his brother when King. The princeſs died in her in- 
ae. 

In the former reign the taxes had been partly ſcu- 
tages, partly a proportional part of the moveables, granted 
by parliament: In this, ſcutages were entirely dropt; 
and the aſſeſſment on moveables was the chief method of 
taxation, Edward in his fourth year had a fifteenth 
granted him; in his fifth year a twelfth ; in his eleventh 
year a thirtieth from the laity, a twentieth from the 
clergy; in his eighteenth year a fifteenth ; in his twenty 
ſecond year a tenth from the laity, a ſixth from London 
and other corporate towns, half of their benefices from 
the clergy ; in his twenty third year an eleventh from 
the barons and others, a tenth from the clergy, a ſeyenth 
from the burgeſſes; in his twenty fourth year a twelfth 
from the barons and others, an eighth from the burgeſſes, 
from the clergy, nothing, becauſe of the Pope's inhibi- 
tion; ia his twenty fifth year an eighth from the laity, 

£ | """M 
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CHAP. a tenth from the clergy of Canterbury, a fifth from thoſe of 
, — Vork; in his twenty ninth year a fifteenth from the laity, 
2307, on account of his confirming the perambulation of the 
foreſts ; the clergy granted nothing; in his thirty third 
year, firſt a thirtieth from the barons and others, and a 
twentieth from the burgeſſes, then a fifteenth from all 
his ſubjects ; in his thirty fourth year a thirtieth from all 
his ſubjects for knighting his eldeſt ſon. . 


| TussE taxes were moderate; but the King had alſo 
duties upon exportation and importation granted him 
from time to time: The heavieſt was commonly upon 
wool. Poundage, or a ſhilling. a pound, was not regu- 
Jarly granted the Kings for lite till the reign of Henry V. 
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Haba of the Kix -i paflon for fo n 
Pier Gavaſton—-Diſcomtent of the barons-— 
Murder of Gavaſton Mar with Scotland —— 
Battle of Bunnoctburn— Hugh le Deſpenſer —— 
Civil commotions Execution of the earl of Lan- | 
caſter —— Conſpiracy againſt the King —— Inſur- 
reftion——The King dethroned——— Murdered 
His Charafter . Miſcellaneous tranſactions in this 


reign. 


| 
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HE "repuliclices, entertained in favour of young cHaP. 
T Edward, kept the Engliſh from being fully ſen- XIV. 
ſible of the extreme loſs, which they had ſuſtained by 1305. 
the death of the great monarch, who filled the throne ; 

and all men haſtened with alacrity to take the oath of 
allegiance to his ſon and ſucceſſor. This prince was in 

the twenty-third year of his age, was of an agreeable 

figure; of a mild and gentle diſpoſition, and having ne- 

ver diſcovered a propenſity to any dangerous vice, it was 

very natural to prognoſticate tranquillity and happineſs 

from his government. But the firſt act of his reign n * 
blaſted all theſe hopes, and ſhewed him to be totally un- of che King. 
qualified for that perilous ſituation, in which every Eng- 

liſh monarch during thoſe ages, had, from the unſtable 

form of the conſtitution, and the turbulent diſpoſitions 

of the people, derived from it, the misfortune to be 

placed, The indefatigable Robert Bruce, tho' his army 

had been diffipated and he himſelf had been obliged to 

Vox. II. | Z take 
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take ſhelter in the weſtern iſles, remained not long in 
tranquillity; but before the death of the late King, had 
ſallied from his retreat, had again collected his followers, 
had appeared in the field, and had obtained by ſurprize 
an important advantage over Aymer de Valence, who 
commanded the Engliſh forces :. He was now become ſo 
conſiderable as to have afforded the King of England 
ſufficient glory in ſubduing him, without incurring any 
danger of his ſeeing all thoſe mighty preparations, made 
by 15 father, fail in the enterprize. But Edward, inſtead 
of purſuing his advantages, marched but a little way 
into Scotland; and having an utter incapacity, and equal 
averſion for all application or ſerious buſineſs, he imme- 
diately returned upon his footſteps, and diſperſed his 
army. His grandees perceived from this conduct, that the 
authority of the crown, fallen into ſuch feeble hands, 
was no longer to be dreaded, and that every inſolence 
might be practiſed by them with impunity, 

Tux next meaſure, taken by Edward, gave them an 
inclination to attack thoſe prerogatives, which no longer 
kept them in awe. There was one Piers Gavaſton, 
the ſon of a Gaſcon knight of ſome diſtinction, who had 
honourably ſerved the late King, and who, in reward of 
his merits, had obtained an eſtabliſhment for his ſon in 
the family of the prince of Wales. This young man 
ſoon inſinuated himſelf into the affections of his maſter, 
by his agreeable behaviour, and by ſupplying him with 
all thoſe innocent, tho' frivelous amuſements, which 
ſuited his capacity and his inclinations. He was endow- 


ed with the utmoſt elegance of ſhape and perſon, was 


noted for a fine mien and eaſy carriage, diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in all warlike and genteel exerciſes, and was 
celebrated for thoſe quick ſallies of wit, by which his 


_ is $207 nt By all theſe accompliſhments 
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he gained ſo entire an aſcendant over young Edward, C us F. 
whoſe heart was ſtrongly diſpoſed to friendſhip and con-. 
dence, that the late King, apprehenſive of the conſe= 1307. - 


quences, had baniſhed him the kingdom, and had, be- 
fore he died, made his ſon promiſe never to recall him *, 
But he no ſooner found himſelf maſter, as he vainly ima- 
gined, than he ſent for Gavaſton, and even before his 
arrival at court, endowed him with the whole earldom 
of Cornwal, which had eſcheated to the erown, by the 
death of Edmond, ſon of Richard King of the Romans b. 
Not content with conferring on him thoſe poſſeſſions, 
which had ſufficed as an appanage for a prince of the 
blood, he daily loaded him with new honours and riches ; 
married him to his own niece, ſiſter of the earl of Glo- 
ceſter ©, and ſeemed to enjoy no pleaſure in his roval 


dignity, but as it enabled him to exalt to the higheſt 
flendor this object of his fond affections. 


Tux haughty barons, offended at the ſupeniocity of a Diſcontent 
| minion, whoſe birth, tho reputable, they deſpiſed, as of the ba- 
6 nuch inferige to their on, concealed not their dom 
tent; and ſoon found reaſons to juſtify their animoſity 
| in the character and conduct of the man they hated, In- 

f ſtead of diſarming envy by the moderation and modeſty 
1 of his behaviour, Gavaſton diſplayed his power and in- 
n fluence with the utmoſt oſtentation; and deemed no cir- 
L 
h 
h 


cumſtance of his good fortune ſo Ar as its enabling 
him to eclipſe and mortify all his rivals. He was vain- 
glorious, profuſe, rapacious ; fond of exterior pomp 
and appearance, giddy with proſperity ; and as he ima- 


* gined, that his fortune was now as ſtrongly rooted in 
d the kingdom, as his aſcendant was uncontrouled over the 
1 n | 
is a Walſing. p. 95. Ypod. Neuſt, p. 499. Trivet, cont, p. 2, 
ts d Rymer, vol. iii, p. 1. Heming, vol. i. p. 243. Walſing. p. 96, 
pod. Neuſt, p. 499. Trivet, cont. p. 2. 

© Heming, vol, i, p. 245, Ypod. Neuſt, p. 500. T. de la More, 
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CHAP. weak monarch, he took no farther care of engaging par- 
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tizans, who might ſupport his ſudden and ill eſtabliſhed 
grandeur. At all tournaments, he took delight in foil- 
ing the Engliſh nobility, by his ſuperior addreſs : In 
each converſation, he made them the object of his wit 
and raillery : Every 'day his enemies multiplied upon 
him; and nought was wanting but a little time to ce- 
ment their union, and render it fatal, both to him and 
to his maſter 9. 


Ir behoved the King to take 4 kw to France, 
both in order to do homage for the dutchy of Guienne, 
and to eſpouſe the princeſs Iſabella, to whom he had 
long been contracted, tho unexpected accidents had 


hitherto retarded the completion of the marriage *, Ed- 


ward left Gavaſton guardian of the realm f, with more 
ample powers, than had uſually been conferred s; and 
on his return with his young queen, renewed all the 
proofs of that fond attachment to his favourite, of which 
every one fo loudly complained. This princeſs was of 
an imperious and intriguing ſpirit ; and finding, that het 
huſband's capacity required, as well as his temper in- 
clined, him to be governed, ſhe thought herſelf beſt in- 
titled, on every account; to perform the office, and ſhe 
contracted a mortal hatred againſt the perſon, who had 
diſappointed her in theſe expectations. She was well 
pleaſed, therefore, to ſee a combination of the nobility 
forming againſt Gavaſton, who, ſenfible.of her hatred, 
had wantonly provoked her by new inſults and injuries. 


THomas, earl of Lancaſter, couſin-german to the 


| King, and firſt prince of the blood, was by far the moſt 


d T. de la More, p. 593. Walſing p. 97. 

e T. de la More, p. 593. Trivet, cont. p. 3. 
F Rymer, vol, iii, p. 47. Ypod, Neuſt, p. 499. 
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opulent and powerful ſubject in England, and poſſeſſed CHAP. 
in his own right, and ſoon after in that of his wife, _—_ 
heireſs of the family of Lincoln, no leſs than fix earl- 110g. 
doms, with a proportional eſtate in land, attended with 
all the juriſdictions and power, which commonly in that 
age were annexed to landed property. He was turbu- 
lent and factious in his diſpoſition ; mortally hated the 
favourite, whoſe influence with the King exceeded his 
own ; and he ſoon became the head of that party among 
the barons, who deſired the depreſſion of this inſolent 
ſtranger. The confederated nobles bound themſelves by 
oath, to expel Gavaſton : Both ſides began already to 
put themſelves in a warlike poſture :' The licentiouſneſs 
ol the age broke out in robberies and other diſorders, the 
uſual preludes of civil war : And the royal authority, 
deſpiſed in the King's own hands, and hated in thoſe of 
Gavaſton, became inſufficient for the execution of the 
laws, and the maintenance of peace in the kingdom. A 
parliament. being ſummoned at Weſtminſter, Lancaſter 
and his party came thither with an armed retinue; and 
were there enabled to impoſe their own terms on the 
ſovereign. They required the baniſhment of Gavaſton, 
impoſed an oath on him never to return, and engaged 
the biſhops, who never failed to interpoſe in all civil 
concerns, to pronounce him excommunicate, if he re- 
| mained any. longer in the kingdom b, Edward was 
| qbliged to ſubmit !; but even in his compliance, gave 
proofs of his fond attackedene to his favourite. Inftead 
of removing all umbrage, by ſending him to his own 
country, as was expected, he appointed him lord lieute- 
nant of Ireland *, attended him to Briſtol on his journey 
thither, and before his departure conferred on him new 
lands and riches both in Gaſcony and England '. Ga- 
d Trivet, cont, p. 3. i Rymer, vol. ili. p. 80. 
* Rymer, vol. iii. p. 92. Murimuth, p. 39. 
I Rymer, vol. iii, p. 87. | 
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1 vaſton, who did not want bravery, and poſſeſſed talents 


for war n, acted, during his government, with e 


1308. againſt A: Iriſh rebels, whom he ſubdued. 


MrANwRHIIE, the King, leſs ſhocked with the ille- 
gal violence which had been impoſed upon him, than 
unhappy in the abſence of his minion, employed every 
expedient to ſoften the oppoſition of the barons to his 
return; as if ſucceſs in that point were the chief object of 
is government. The high office of hereditary ſteward 
was conferred on Lancaſter : His father-in-law, the earl 
of Lincoln, was bought off by other conceſſions: Eat! 
Warrenne was alſo mollified by civilities, grants or pro- 
miſes: The inſolence of Gavaſton, being no longer be- 
fore men's eyes, was leſs the object of general indigna- 
tion : And Edward, deeming matters ſufficiently pre- 
pared for his purpoſe, applied to the court of Rome, and 
obtained a diſpenſation from that oath, which the barons 
had compelled Gavaſton 'to take, that he would abjure 
for ever the realm. He went down to Cheſter, to 
receive him on his firſt landing from Ireland ; flew into 
his arms with tranſports of Joy ; and having obtained the 
formal conſent of the barons in parliament to his re-eſta- 
bliſhment, ſet no longer any bounds to his extravagant 
fondneſs and affection. Gavaſton himſelf, forgetting 
his paſt misfortunes, and blind to their cauſes, reſumed 
the ſame oſtentation and inſolence; and became more 
than ever the object of general deteſtation among the 
barons. 


Tux nobility firſt diſcovered their animoſity by ab- 
ſenting themſelves from parliament ; and finding, that 
this expedient had not been ſucceſsful, they began to 
Wer employing ſharper and tore effectual remedies. 


m Heming. vol, i, p. 248. T. de la wore, p. 593. 
® Rymer, vol, iii, p. £67, | 
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Tho there had ſcarce been any other national ground of CHAP. 
af . , . . : XIV. 
complaint, except ſome diſſipation of the public treaſure : 8 
Tho' all the acts of mal-adminiftration, objected to the 1308. 
King, and his favourite, ſeemed of a natute more pro- 

per to excite heart-burnings in a ball or aſſembly, than 


commotions in a great kingdom: Yet fuch was the fitu- 


ation 'of the times, that the barons were determined, 

and were able, to make them the reaſons of a total al- 
teration in the conſtitution and civil government. Hay- 

ing come to parliament, in defiance of the laws and 7th Feb, 
the King's prohibition, with a numerous retinue of 

armed followers, they found themſelves entirely maſters; 

and preſented a petition, which was equivalent to a com- 

mand, requiring Edward to devolve on a choſen junto 

the whole authority both of the crown and of the par- 

liament. The King was obliged to ſign a commiſſion, 16th Marek 
empowering the prelates and barons to elect twelve per- 

ſons, who ſhould, till the term of Michaelmas in the 

year following, have authority to enact ordinances for 

the government of the kingdom, and the regulation of 

the King's houſhold; conſenting that theſe ordinances 

ſhould thenceforth and for ever have the force of laws 

and ſtatutes; allowing the ordainers to form aſſociations 

among themſelves and their friends, for their ſtrict and 

regular obſervance; and all this for the greater glory of 


| God, the ſecurity of the church, and the honour and 


advantage of the king and kingdom. The barons in 
return ſigned a declaration, in which they acknowledged, 
that they owed theſe conceſſions merely to the King's | 


free bounty; . promiſed that this ſhould never be drawn 


into precedent ; and engaged, that the power of the 
ordainers ſhould expire at the term appointed ?. 


„ Brady's App. Ne. 50, Heming. vor. i p. 247. Walling, p. 97. 
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CH "IS Tu choſen junto of twelve accordingly framed. 
XN. ' ordinances, and preſented them to the King and parlia- 
2311. ment, ſor their confirmation in the enſuing year. Some 
of, theſe ordinances were laudable, and tended to the re- 
gular execution of juſtice : Such as thoſe, requiring 
ſhexifts to be men of property, aboliſhing the practices 
| of, iſſuing privy, ſcals for the ſuſpenſion of juſtice, re. 
ſtraining the practice of purveyance, prohibiting the adul. 
teration or alteration of the coin, excluding toreigners 
from the farms of the revenue; ordering all payments to 
be regularly made into the exchequer, revoking all late 
grants of the croyn, and giving the parties damages in 
the caſe of vexatious proſecutions, . But what chiefly 
grieved the King was the ordinance for the removal of 
evil counſellors, by. which 2 great number of  perſonz 
| were by name excluded from every office of power and 
ö profit ; ; and Piers Gavaſton himſelf was for ever baniſhel 
| the King's dominions, under the penalty, in caſe of 
| diſabedience, of being declared a. public enemy. Other 
* more agreeable to the barons, were ſubſtituted 
; u all the offices. And it was ordained, that, for the 
— ia all the conſiderable dignities in the houſhold, 2 
well as in the law, revenue, and military governments, 
ſhould be appointed by the Baranage i in parliament; and 
the power of making war, or aſſembling his military te- 
nants, ſhould no longer be ſolely veſted in the King, nar 
be exerciſed. without the conſent, of the nobility, - 


EDwarD, from the ſame. weakneſs both of. his tem 
per and ſituation, which had engaged him to grant 
this unlimited commiſſion to the barons, was led to give 
a parliamentary ſanction to their ordinances : But as a 
conſequence of the ſame character, he ſecretly made a 
proteſt againſt them, and declared, that, ſince the com- 
inifion was granted only for the making of ordinances to 

the advantage of the King and kingdom, ſuch articles as 
8 | ſhould 
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ſhould been! prejudicial to both, were to be held as enge 


not ratified and confirmed 1. It is no wonder, indeed, 

that he- retained a firm purpoſe to reyoke ordinances, 
which had been impoſed on him by violence, which en- 
tirely annihilated the royal authority, and above all, 

which depriyed him of the company and ſocjety of a per- 
ſon, whom, by an unuſual infatuation, he valued above 
al the world, and above every other conſideration of 
intereſt or tranquillity, 


80 ſoon, therefore, as Edward, removing to Vork, 
had freed himſelf from the cl terror of the barons” 
power, he jnvited back Gavaſton from Flanders, which 


that favourite had made the place of his retreat; and de- 
caring his baniſhment to be illegal, and contrary to the 
laws and cuſtoms of the kingdom, openly re-inſtated 
him in his former credit and authority. The barons, 
highly provoked at this diſappointment, and apprehen- 


five of danger to themſelves from the declared animoſity 


of ſo powerful a minion, ſaw, that either his or their 
ruin was now inevitable; and they renewed with redoubled 
zeal their former confederacies againſt him. The earl 
of Lancaſter was a dangerous head of this alliance: 
Guy, earl of Warwic, entered into it with a furious 
and precipitate paſſion: Humphrey Bohun, earl of Here- 


ford, the conſtable, . and Aymer de Valence, earl af 


Pembroke, brought to it a great acceſſion of power and 
intereſt :» Even earl Warrenne deſerted the royal cauſe, 
which he had hitherto, ſupported, and was induced to 
embrace the ſide of the confederates* :: And as Robert 
de Winchelſey, archbiſhop of Canteebury, declared him- 
ſelf of the ſame party, he determined the body of the 
ckrgy, and conſequently the people, to e againſt 


| q Ryley's Placit Parl, p, 530, 547» 
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Tux choſen junto of twelve accordingly framed 

* ordinances, and, preſented them to the King and parlia- 
ment, for their confirmation in the enſuing year. Some 
of theſe ordinances were laudable, and tended to the re- 
gular, executipn of juſtice : Such as thoſe, requiring 
ſhexift to be men of property, aboliſhing the practices 
of, iſſuing privy, ſcals, for the ſuſpenſion of juſtice, re- 

ſtraining the practice of purveyance, prohibiting the adul- 
teration or alteration of the coin, excluding toreigner, 
from the farms of the revenue, ordering all payments to 
be regularly made al the Fenn revoking all lat 
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the. caſe of. vexatious. ————— But what chief 


grieved the. King was the ordinance for the removal 0 
evil counſellors, by. which 2 great number of, perſon 


were by name excluded from every office of power and 


profit ; ; and Piers Gavaſton himſelf was for ever baniſhed ' 
the King's dominions, under the penalty, in caſe of 
diſabedience, of being declared a public enemy. Other 


| mam, more agreeable to the barons, were ſubſtituted 


n all the offices. And i it was ordained, that, for the 
Pan ty all the conſiderable dignities i in the houſhoid, ag 
well as in the law, revenue, and military governments, 
ſhould be appointed by the baronage in parliament ;. and 
the power of making war, or aſſembling his military te- 
nants, ſhould no longer be ſolely veſted in the King, nor 
be exerciſed. without the conſent, of the nobility, {1 + 

EpwarD, from the ſame weakneſs both of his tem- 
per and ſituation, which had engaged him to grant 
this unlimited commiſſion to the barons, was led to give 
a parliamentary ſanction to their ordinances : But as a 
conſequence! of the ſame character, he ſecretly made'a 
proteft againſt them, and declared, that, ſince the com- 
miſſion was granted only for the making of ordinances to 
the advantage of the King and kingdom. ſuch articles as 

ſhould 
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ſhould be found prejudicial to both, were to be held as CH 7 P, 


not ratified and confirmed %, It is no wonder, indeed, 


that he retained a firm purpoſe to reyoke ordinances, 1311. 


which had been impoſed on him by violence, which en- 
tirely annihilated the royal authority, and above all, 
which depriyed him of the company and ſocjety of a per- 
ſon, whom, by an ynuſual infatuation, he valued above 
al the world, and above every other conſideration of 
intereſt or tranquillity, 


So ſoon, therefore, as Edward, removing to Vork, 
had freed himſelf from the ter en terror of the barons“ 
power, he invited back Gavaſton from Flanders, which 


that favourite had made the place of his retreat; and de- 
claring his baniſhment to be illegal, and contrary to the 
laws and cuſtoms of the kingdom”, openly re- inſtated 
him in his former credit and authority. The barons, 
highly provoked at this diſappointment, and apprehen- 


five of danger to themſelves from the declared animoſity 


of ſo powerful a minion, ſaw, that either his or their 


ruin was now inevitable ; and they renewed with redoubled 
zeal their former confederacies againſt him. The earl 


of Lancaſter was a dangerous head of this alliance: 


Guy, earl of Warwic, entered into it with a furious 
and precipitate paſſion : Humphrey Bohun, earl of Here- 


ford; ' the conſtable, . and Aymer de Valence, earl of 


Pembroke, brought to it a great acceſſion of power and 
intereſt :» Even earl Warrenne deſerted the royal cauſe, 
which he had hitherto ſupported, and was induced to 
embrace the fide of the confederates* ;, And as Robert 
de Winchelſey, archbiſhop of Canterbury, declared him- 
ſelf of the ſame party, he determined the body of the 
ckrgy, and conſequently the people, t to rio _ 


q Ryley's Placit. Parl, p, 530, Jar. 
7 Brady's App. No. 53. Walling, p. e. 
' Trivet, cont. p. 4. 
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CHAP, the Link and his minion. So predominant,” at that 


1312. 


rgth May. 


time, was the power of the great nobility, that the com. 
bination of a few of them was always able to ſhake the 
throne ; and ſuch an univerſal concurrence became irre. 
ſiſtible. The earl of Lancaſter ſuddenly raiſed an army, 
and marched to York, where he found the King already 
removed to Newcaſtle ©: He flew thither in purſuit of 
him ; and Edward had juſt time to eſcape to Tinmouth, 
where he embarked, and failed with Gavaſton to "My 
borough: | He left his favourite in that fortreſs, which, 
had it been properly ſupplied with provifions, wa 
deemed impregnable ; and he marched forward to York, 
in hopes of raifing an army, which might be able to 
ſupport him againſt his enemies. Pembroke was ſent 
by the confederates to beſiege the caſtle of Scarborough; 
and Gavaſton, ſenſible of the bad condition of his par- 
riſon, was obliged to capitulate with the enemy, and 
ſurrender himſelf priſoner *. ' He ſtipulated, that he 
ſhould remain in Pembroke's hands for two months; 
that endeavours ſhould, during that time, be mutually 
uſed for a. general accommodation; that if the terms 
propoſed by the barons were not accepted, the caſtle 
ſhould be reſtored to him in the ſame condition as when 


he ſurrendered it; and that the earl of Pembroke and 


Henry Piercy ſhould, by contract, pledge all their lands 


for the fulfilling of theſe conditions v. Pembroke, now 
maſter of the perſon of this public enemy, conducted 
him to the caſtle of Dedington, near Banbury ; where, 
on pretence of other buſineſs, he left him protected by a 
feeble guard. Warwic, probably in concert with 
Pembroke, attacked the caſtle: The guards refuſed to 
make any reſiſtance : Gavaſton was yielded up to him, 
and conducted to Warwic caſtle : The earls of Lancaſ- 


© Walſing. p. tot,  _. i Walfing. p. 1oT, 
W Rymer, vol, ii, p- 324. z T. de 1a More, p. 593- 
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ter, Hereford, and Arundel, immediately repaired thi- CHAP, 


her : And without any regard, either to the laws or 
the military capitulation, they ordered the head of this 


XIV. 


1372. 


obnoxious favourite to be ſtruck off, by the hands of the Murder or 


executioner *. 

Tux King had' retired neat to Berwic, when he 
heard of Gavaſton's murder; and his reſentment was 
roportioned to the affection which he had ever borne 
him, while living. He threatened vengeance on all the 
nobility, who had been active in that bloody ſcene, and 
he made preparations for war in all parts of England, 
But being leſs conſtant in his enmities than in his friend - 
ſhips, he ſoon after hearkened to terms of accommoda- 


tion; granted the barons a pardon for all offences; and 


23 they ſtipulated to aſk him publickly pardon on their 
knees , he was ſo pleaſed with theſe vain' appearances 
of exterior ſubmiſſion, that he ſeemed to have ſincerely 
forgiven them all paſt injuries. But as they ſtill pre- 
tended, notwithſtanding their lawleſs conduct, a great 
anxiety for the maintenance of law ; and required the 
eſtabliſhment of their former ordinances as a neceſſary 
ſecurity for that purpoſe ; Edward told them, that he 
was willing to grant them a free and legal confirmation 
of ſuch of theſe ordinances as were not entirely deroga- 
tory to the prerogatives of the crown. This anſwer was 
received for the preſent as ſatisfactory. The King's per- 
ſon, after the death of Gavaſton, was now become leſs 
obnoxious to the public; and as the ordinances, inſiſted 
on, appeared to be nearly the ſame with thoſe, which had 
been formerly extorted from Henry III. by Mountfort, 
and which had been attended with ſo many fatal conſe- 
quences, they were, on that account, demanded with 


Y Dugd, Baron, vol, ii, p· 44. 

2 Walfing, p. 101; T. dela More, p. 593- Trivet, cont, p · 9 
" Ryley, p. 338. Rymer, vol. iii. p. 366. 1 
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leſs vehemence by the nobility and people. The mind 


WV. of all men ſeemed to be much appeaſed towards each 


© *. 
1312. 
3 


War with - 


Scotland. 


other: The animoſities of faction no longer prevailed: 
And England, now united under its head, would hence. 
forth be able, it was hoped, to take vengeance on all its 
enemies; particularly on the Scots, whoſe progreſs was 
the object of general reſentment and indignation, 


IMMEDIATELY after Edward's retreat from Scotland, 
Robext Bruce left his faſtneſſes, in which he intended to 
have ſheltered his feeble force; and ſupplying his deſed 
of power by ſuperior vigour and abilities, he made deep 
impreſſions on all his enemies, foreign and domeſtic, 
He chaſed the lord Argyle and the chieftain of the Mac- 


dowals from their hills, and made himſelf entirely maſter 


of the high country : He thence invaded with ſucceſs the 
Cummins in the low countries of the north : He tock 
the caſties of Inverneſs, Forfar, and Brechin: He gainel 
daily fome new acceſſion of territory; and what was a 
more important acquiſition, he daily reconciled the mind 
of the nobility to his dominion, and enliſted under his 
ſtandard every bold leader, whom he enriched by the 
ſpoils of his enemies. Sir James Douglas, in whom 
commenced the greatneſs and renown of. that warlike 
family, ſeconded him in all -his enterprizes : Edward 
Bruce, Robert's own brother, diſtinguiſhed: himſelf by 
actions of valour : And the terror of the Engliſh) power 
being now. abated by the feeble conduct of the King, 
even the leaſt ſanguine of the Scots began to entertain 
hopes of recovering their independancy; and the whole 
kingdom, except a few ftrong fortreſſes, which he had 
not the means to attack, had ONS us the antho- 

rity. of Robert. | 
In this fituation, Edward had ts it neceſſary to 
grant a truce to Scotland; and Robert ſucceſsfully em- 
plojed this interval in conſolidating his power, and in- 
 troducing 
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toducing order into the civil government, disjointed by CHA * 


ſuch a long continuance of war and factions. The in- 
terval was very ſhort : The truce, ill obſerved on both 
fdes, was at laſt openly violated ; and war recommenced 
with greater fury than ever. Wade not contented 
with defending himſelf, had made ſucceſsful inroads into 
England, ſubſiſted his needy followers by the plunder of 
that country, and taught them to deſpiſe the military 
genius of a nation, who had long been the object of 
their terror. Edward at laſt, rouzed from his lethargy, 
had conducted an army into Scotland; and Robert, de- 
fermined not to riſque too much againſt an enemy ſo 
nuch ſuperior, retired again into his mountains. The 
King adyanced beyond Edinburgh; but being deſtitute 
of proviſions, and being ill ſupported by the Engliſh 
nobility, who were then employed in framing their ordi- 
nances, he was ſoon obliged to return home, without 
gaining any advantage over the enemy. But the ap- 
pearing union of all the parties in England, after the 
death of Gavaſton, feemed to reſtore that Kingdom to its 
ative force, opened again the proſpect of fubjefting 
Scotland, and promiſed a happy concluſion to a war, in 
which both the intereſts and paſſions of the nation were 
ſo deeply concerned. , 


# of ? 111 


nnd aſſembled forces from all ua with a 
view of finiſhing by one blow this important enterprize. 
He ſummoned the moſt warlike of his vaſfals from Gaſ- 
tony : He inliſted troops from Flanders and other foreign 
countries: He invited over great numbers of the diſorderly 
[riſh as to a certain prey: He joined to them a body of 
the Welſh, who were actuated by like motives : And 
aſſembling the whole military force of England, he 
marched to the frontiers with an army, which, according 
to the Seots un amounted to an mega thouſand 

| men, 


* 
has 
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CHAP. men, but which was probably much inferior to that 
XIV. number v. | rk, , 
1314 THz army collected by Robert, exceeded not thirty 
thouſand combatants ; but being compoſed of men, who 
had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by many acts of valour, 
who were rendered deſperate by their ſituation, and who 
were enured to all the varictics of fortune, they might 
juſtly, under ſuch a leader, be deemed: formidable to the 
moſt numerous and beſt appointed armies. The caſtle 
of Stirling, which, with Berwic, was the only fortreſ 
of Scatland, that remained in the hands of the Engliſh, 
had been long befieged by Edward Bruce ; and Philip de 
Mowbray, the governor, after an obſtinate defence, 
was at laſt obliged to capitulate, and to promiſe that if, 
before a certain day, which was -now approaching, he 
was not relieved, he ſhould open his gates to the ene- 
my e. Robert therefore, ſenfible that here was the 
ground on which he muſt expect the Engliſh, choſe the 
field of battle with all the {kill and prudence imaginable, 
and made the neceſſary preparations for their reception, 
He poſted himſelf at Bannockburn, about two miles 
from Stirling ; where he had a hill on his right flank, 
and a moraſs on his left: And not content with having 
taken theſe precautions to prevent his being ſurrounded 
by the more numerous army of the Engliſh ; he foreſaw 
the ſuperior ſtrength of the enemy in cavalry, and made 
proviſions againſt it. Having a rivulet in front, he 
commanded deep pits to be dug along its banks, and 
ſharp ſtakes to be planted in them, and he ordered the 
whole to be carefully covered over with turf 4. The 
Engliſh arrived in fight on the evening, and a bloody 


d We find in Rymer, vol. iii. p. 481. a lift of all the infantry aſſem- 
bled from all parts of England and Wales ; and they are only 21540. | 
is not likely therefore that the whole army could be near ſo numerous a 
is reported. | 
© © Rymer, vol. iii, p. 481, 4 T, de la More, p. 594 
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onllict immediately enſued between two bodies of ca- CHAP. 
* cy ; where Robert, who was at the head of the Scots, Vs 
WH cogaged in fingle combat with Henry de Bohun, a gen- 1314. 
9 tleman of the family of Hereford ; and at one ſtroke 
1 cleft his adverſary to the chin with a battle ax, in ſight 
* or the two armies. The Engliſh horſe fled with preci- 
pitation to their main body, | 
K Taz Scots, encouraged by this favourable event, and 
le doping in the valour of their prince, prognoſticated a 
if happy. iſſue to the combat on the enſuing day: The 
h, Engliſh, confident in their numbers, and elated with 
te paſt ſucceſſes, longed for an opportunity of revenge: nde , 
e, And the night, tho' extremely ſhort in that ſeaſon and Bannock- 
if Wl in that climate, appeared tedious to the impatience of burn. 
he WI the ſeveral combatants. Early in the morning, Edward 5 June. 
e- WH drew out his army, and advanced towards the Scots. 
he The earl of Gloceſter, his nephew, who commanded the 
he left wing of the cavalry, impelled by the ardour of youth, 
le ruſhed on to the attack without precaution, and fell 
n, Wh among the covered pits, which had been prepared by 
les WY Bruce for the reception of the enemy . This body of 
ik, WI horſe was diſordered : Gloceſter himſelf was overthrown 
ing WY ud flain : Sir James Douglas, who commanded the 
14 WI Scottiſh cavalry, gave the enemy no leiſure to rally, but 
2 puſhed them off the field with conſiderable loſs, and pur- 
ade WI fued them in fight of their whole line of infantry. 
he WI While the Engliſh army were alarmed with this unfor- 
and WI funate beginning of the action, which commonly proves 
the WI deciſwe, they obſerved an army on the heights towards 
ſhe their left, which ſeemed to be marching leiſurely in or- 
ody der to ſurround them; and they were diſtracted by 
their multiplied fears. This was a number of waggon- 
ers and ſumpter boys, whom Robert had collected toge- 
un cher; and having ſupplied them with military ſtandards, 
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| CHAP: gave theni the appearance at a diſtance of a formidable 
xIv. army. The ſtratagem took effect: A panic ſeized the 
1414. Engliſh : They threw down their arms and fled : They 
were purſued with great ſaughtet, for the ſpate of ei ghty 

miles, till they fedached Berwic : And the Scots, belides 


an ineftimable booty, took many perſons of quality priſon. 


ers, and above 400 gentlemen, whom Robert treatel 


with great humanity, and whoſe ranſom was a new 
acceſſion of wealth to the victorious army. The King 
himſelf vety narrowly eſcaped by taking ſhelter in Dis 
bar, whoſe gates were opened to him by the earl cf 
March; and he thence paſſed by ſea to Berwic. 


Suck was the great and decifive battle of Bannock. 
burn, which ſecured the independancy of Scotland, fixed 
Bruce on the throne of that kingdom, and may be 
deemed the greateſt overthrow, which the Engliſh mo- 

narchy, ſince the conqueſt, has ever received. The 
numbers of ſlain on theſe occaſions are always uncertain, 
and are commonly much magnified by the victors: But 
this defeat made a deep impreſſion on the minds of the 
Engliſh ; and it was remarked, that, for ſome years, no 
ſuperiority of numbers could encourage them to keep 
the field againſt the Scots s. Robert, to make adyan- 
tage of his preſent ſucceſs, broke into England, and 
ravaged all the northern counties without oppoſition : 
He beſieged Carliſle, tho' that place was ſaved by the 
valour of Sir Andrew Harcla, the governor : He was 
more ſucceſsful againſt Berwic, which he took by al- 
fault > : And this prince, elated by his continued proſpe- 
rity, entertained hopes of making the moſt important 
conqueſts on the Engliſh. He ſent over his brother Ed- 


18. ward, with an army of 6000 men, into Ireland ; and 


f Ypod. Neuſt, p- or. S Walling, p. 106. 
D T. de la More, p. 594. Murimuth, p. 53, 


that 
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that nobleman aſſumed the title of King of Ireland: He CHAP. 
| followed ſoon after himſelf with more numerous forces: * | 
| The horrible and abſurd oppreſſions, which the Iriſh ſuf- 1313. 
fered under the Engliſh government, made them, at firſt, 
fly to the ſtandard of the Scots, whom they regarded as 


their deliverers : But a grievous famine, which at that 
[ time laid deſolate both Ireland and Britain, reduced the 
Scottiſh army to the greateſt extremities; and Robert 
was obliged to return, with his forces much diminiſhed, 

a into his own country. His brother, aſter having A 


rienced a variety of fortune, was defeated and ſlain near 
Dundalk by the Engliſh, commanded by lord Berming- 
ham o: And theſe projects, too extenſive for the force of 
the Scottiſh nation, thus vaniſhed into ſmoke. 


d 

6 Taz King, beſides ſuffering thoſe diſaſters from the 
A invaſion of the Scots and the inſurrection of the Iriſh, 
; was alſo infeſted with a rebellion in Wales ; and above 
all by the factions of his own nobility, who took advan- 
1 tage of the public calamities, inſulted his fallen fortunes, 
and endeavoured to eſtabliſh their own independance on 
the ruins of the throne. Lancaſter and the barons of his 
? WH party, who had declined attending Edward on his Scot- 


i; tin expedition, no ſooner ſaw him return with diſgrace, 
id than they inſiſted on the renewal of their ordinances, 
7 which they fill pretended to have validity; and the 


King's unhappy condition obliged him to ſubmit to their 
7 demands. The miniſtry was new modeled by the di- 
rection of Lancaſter : That nobleman was placed at 
the head of the ad; It was declared, that all the 
offices ſhould be filled, from time to time, by the votes 
10 of parliament, or rather, by the will of the — ba- 


2 Trivet, cont, p. 28, 


d Rymer, vol, iii. p. 767, 777. Walfing. p. 3- Ypod, Neuſt; 
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CHAP. rons *: And the nation, under this new model of governs 
XIV. ment, endeavoured to put itſelf in a better poſture of 
1315. defence againſt the Scots. But the factious nobles were 


far from being terrified with the progreſs of theſe public 
enemies: On the contrary, they founded the hopes of 
their own future grandeur on the weakneſs and diſtreſſes 
of the crown: Lancaſter himſelf was ſuſpected, with 
great appearance of reaſon, of holding a ſecret correſ- 
pondence with the King of Scots: And tho' he was him- 
ſelf entruſted with the command of the Engliſh armies, 
he took care that every enterprize ſhould be diſappointed, 
and every plan of operations prove unſuccefsful. 

ALL the European kingdoms, eſpecially that of Eng- 
land, were at this time totally unacquainted with the 
office of a prime miniſter, ſo well underſtood at preſent 
in all regular monarchies ; and the people could form no 


conception of a man, who, tho' ſtill in the rank of a 


ſubject, poſſeſſed all the power of a ſovereign, eaſed the 
prince of the burthen of affairs, ſupplied his want of 
experience or capacity, and maintained all the rights of 
the crown, without degrading the greateſt nobles by 
their ſubmiſſion to his temporary authority. Edward 
was plainly by nature unfit to hold himſelf the reins of go- 
vernment: He had no vices ; but was unhappy in a total 
incapacity for ſerious buſineſs: He was ſenſible of his 
own defects, and neceſſarily ſought to be governed: Yet 
every favourite, whom he ſucceſſively choſe, was te- 
garded as a fellow- ſubject, exalted above his rank and 
ſtation: He was the object of envy to the great nobility: 
His character and conduct were decryed with the peo- 
ple: His authority over the king and kingdom was con- 
ſidered as an uſurpation: And unleſs the prince had em- 


braced the dangerous expedient, of devolving his power 


e Brady, vol. ii. p. 122, from the records, app, No. 61. Ryley, 
p. 580. 
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on the 4 of Lancaſter or ſome mighty baron, whoſe CHAP. 


1 family intereſt was ſo extenſive as to be able alone to _— ; 
maintain his influence, he could expect no peace nor 1355. 

oy tranquillity upon the throne. 

# Taz King's chief favourite, after the death of Ga- Hugh le 

of Deſpenſer . 

vafton, was Hugh le Deſpenſer or Spenſer, a young man 

es 


of Engliſh birth, of high rank, and of a noble family . 


th He poſſeſſed all the exterior accompliſhments of perſon h 
I and addreſs, which were fitted to engage the weak mind 

6 of Edward; but was devoid of that moderation and 

1 prudence, which might have qualified him to mitigate 

2 


the envy of the great, and conduct him thro” all the 
perils of that dangerous ſtation, to which he was ad- 
3 vanced, His father, who was of the ſame name, and 


who, by means of his ſon, had alſo attained great influ- 
nt ence over the King, was a nobleman venerable from his 
_ years, reſpected thro? all his paſt life for wiſdom, valour, 
1 and integrity, and well fitted by bis talents and experi- 
e 


ence, could affairs have admitted of any temperament, 
0 have ſupplied the defects both of the King and of 


o tis minions. But no ſooner was Edward's attachment 
by WY declared for young Spenſer, than the turbulent Lancaſter, 
ul BY and moſt of the great barons, regarded him os their rival, 
ro- 


; made him the obje& of their animoſity, and formed vio- 
tal BY kent plans for his ruin bd. They firſt declared their diſ- 


content by withdrawing from parliament ; and it was 


Vet BY not long ere they found a pretence for proceeding to 

if greater extremities againſt him. 

In "0 | 0 
ty: Taz King, who ſet no limits to his bounty towards 


eo - his minions, had married the younger Spenſer to his "Ys ro 


on- W niece, one of the co-heirs of the earl of Gloceſter, lain motions, 
m- at Bannockburn ; and the favourite, by his ſucceſſion 


F Dugd, Baron. vol, i. p. 389. 8 T. de la More, p. 594. 
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CHAP. to that opulent family, had inherited great poſſeſſions in 


1321. 


the marches of Wales i, and being deſirous of extending 
ſill farther his influence in thoſe quarters, he is accuſed 
of having committed injuſtice towards the barons of 
Audley and d'Ammori, who had alſo married two ſiſters 
of the ſame family. There was likewiſe a baron in 
that neighbourhood, called William de Braouſe, lord of 
Gower, who had made a ſettlement of his eſtate on John 
de Mowbray, his ſon-in-law ; and in caſe of failure of 
that nobleman and his iſſue, had ſubſtituted the earl of 


| Hereford, in the ſucceſſion to the barony of Gower, 


Mowbray, on the deceaſe of his father-in-law, entered 
immediately into poſſeſſion of the eſtate, without the 
formality of taking livery and ſeizin from the crown; 
and Spenſer, who coveted that barony, perſuaded the 
King to put in execution the rigour of the feudal law, to 
ſeize Gower as eſcheated to the crown, and to confer it 
upon him *, This tranſaction, which was the proper 
ſubject of a law-ſuit, immediately excited a civil war in 
the kingdom. The earls of Lancaſter and Hereford 
flew to arms : Audley and d'Ammori joined them with 


all their forces: The two Rogers de Mortimer and Roger 


de Clifford, with many others, diſguſted for private rea- 
ſons with the Spenſers, brought a conſiderable acceſſion 
to the party: And their army being now formidable, 
they ſent a meſſage to the King, requiring him immedi- 


_ ately to diſmiſs or confine the younger Spenſer ; and me- 


nacing him, in caſe of refuſal, with renouncing ther 


. homage and allegiance to him, and taking revenge on 


that miniſter by their own authority. They ſcarce 
waited for an anſwer ; but immediately fell upon the 
lands of young Spencer, which they pillaged and deſtroy- 
ed ;- murdered his ſervants, drove off his cattle, and 


1 Trivet, cont. p. 25. k Monach, Malmes, 


_ burned 
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burned his houſes !. They proceeded thence to commit CHAP. 
like devaſtations on the eſtates of Spenſer, the father, _—_ 
whoſe character hitherto they had ſeemed to reſpect. 1321. 
And having drawn and ſigned a formal aſſociation among 
themſelves a, they marched up to London with all their 

forces, ſtationed themſelves in the neighbourhood of that 

city, and demanded of the King the baniſhment of both 

the Spenſers. "Theſe noblemen were then abſent ; the 

father abroad; the ſon at ſea ; and both of them em- 

ployed in different commiſſions : The King therefore 

replied, that his coronation oath, by which he was bound 


he to obſerve the laws, reſtrained him from giving his aſſent 

to ſo illegal a demand, or condemning noblemen who 
— were accuſed of no crime, nor had any opportunity af- 

forded them of making anſwer n. Equity and reafon 
P were but a feeble oppoſition to men, who had arms in 
7 their hands, and who, being already involved in guilt, 
of ſaw no ſafety but in ſucceſs and victory. They entered 
in London with their troops; and giving in to the parlia- 
on ment, which was then fitting, a charge againſt the 
vid Spenſers, of which they attempted not to prove one 
* article, they procured, by menaces and violence, a ſen- 


tence of perpetual exile and forfeiture againſt theſe miniſ- 
ters o. This ſentence was voted by the lay barons alone: 
For the commons, tho' now an eſtate in parliament, 
were yet of ſo little conſideration, that their aſſent was 
never demanded ; and even the voice of the prelates 
was neglected amidſt the preſent diſorders. The only 
ſymptom, which theſe turbulent barons gave of their re- 
card to law, was their requiring from the King an in- 
demnity for their illegal proceedings ? ; after which they 


| Murimuth, p. 55. 

n Tyrrel, vol, ii. p. 280, from the degiſter of C. o. Canterbury. 
* Walfing, p. 114. 

® Tottle's collect. part 2. p. 50. Walſing. p. 114. 
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© HAP. diſbanded their army, and ſeparated, in r, as they 


1 AV. | imagined, to their ſeveral caſtles. 


73232 THis act of violence, in which the King was ; oblige 
to acquieſce, rendered his perſon and his authority ſo 
contemptible, that every one thought himſelf entitled to 
treat him with neglect. The queen, having occaſion 
ſoon after to paſs by the caſtle of Leeds in Kent, which 
belonged to the lord Badleſmere, deſired a night's lodging; 
but was refuſed admittance, and ſome of her attendants, 
who preſented themſelves at the gate, were killed, 
The inſult and brutality towards this princeſs, who had 
always endeavoured to live on good terms with the ba- 
rons, and who joined them heartily in their hatred of the 
younger Spenſer, was an action which no body pre- 
tended to vindicate; and the King thought, that he 
might, without giving general umbrage, aſſemble a 
army, and take vengeance. on the offender. No one 
came to the aſſiſtance of Badleſmere ; and Edward pre- 

| vailed r: But having now ſome forces on foot, and 
| having concerted meaſures with his friends throughout 
England, he ventured to take off the maſk, to attack all 
his enemies, and to recall the two Spenſers, whoſe ſen- 
tence he declared illegal, unjuſt, contrary to the tenor 
of the great charter, paſſed without the aſſent of the 
| prelates, and extorted by violence from him and the 
| eſtate of barons . Still the commons were not men- 
| tioned by either party. 


— — 


T King had now got the ſtart of his adverſaries; 
an advantage, which, in thoſe times, was commonly 
deciſive : And haſtened with his army to the marches 
of Wales, the chief ſeat of the enemies power, whom he 
found totally unprepared for reſiſtance. Many of the 


1322, 


4 Rymer, vol. iii. p. 89. Walling p- 114, 11 5. T. de la Moe, 
p. 595. Murimuth, p. 56. | r Walſing. p. 115. 
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barons in thoſe parts endeavoured to appeaſe him by CHAP. 


ſubmiſſion * : Their caſtles were ſeized, and their per- 


XIV. 


ſons committed to cuſtody. But Lancaſter, in order to 1322, 


prevent the total ruin of his party, ſummoned together 
all his vaſſals and retainers ; declared his alliance with 
Scotland, which had long been ſuſpected; received the 
promiſe of a reinforcement from that country under the 
command of Randolf, earl of Murray, and Sir James 
Douglas ; and being joined by the earl of Hereford, 
advanced with all his forces againſt the King, who had 
collected an army of 30,000 men, and was ſuperior to 
his enemies. Lancaſter poſted himſelf at Burton upon 
Trent, and endeavoured to defend the paſſages of the 
river * : But being diſappointed in that plan of opera- 
tions; this nobleman, who had no military genius, and 
whoſe perſonal courage was even ſuſpected, fled with his 
army to the north, in expectation of being there joined 
by his Scottiſh allies 7. He was purſued by the King; 
and his army diminiſhed daily ; till he came to Borough- 
bridge, where he found Sir Andrew Harcla poſted with 
ſome forces on the oppoſite ſide of the river, and ready 
to diſpute the paſſage with him. He was repulſed in an 


attempt which he made to force his way; the earl of 


Hereford was killed; the whole army of the rebels was 16 March. 


diſconcerted ; Lancaſter himſelf was become incapable 
of taking any meaſures either for flight or defence ; and 
he was ſeized without reſiſtance by Harcla, and con- 


ducted to the King . In thoſe violent times, the laws 


were ſo much neglected on both ſides, that, even where 
they might, without any ſenſible inconvenience, have 


been obſerved, the conquerors deemed it unneceſſary to 


pay any regard to them. Lancaſter, who was guilty of 


© Walſing. p. 115. Murimuth, p. 57. 

4 Rymer, vol. iii. p. 958. x Walling. p. 115. 
Vpod. Neuſt. p. 504. 

2 T. de la More, p. 596, Walſing. p. 116. 
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Ar. open rebellion, and was taken in arms againſt his 


1322. 


ſovereign, inſtead of being tried by the laws of his 
country, which pronounced the ſentence of death 
againſt him, was condemned by a court- martial 2, and 


* March. led to execution. Edward, however little vindictive in 
Execution his natural temper, here indulged his revenge, and prac- 


of the earl 


of Lancaſ- 
ter. 


tiſed againſt the priſoner the ſame indignities, which had 
been exerciſed by his orders againſt Gavaſton. He was 
cloathed in a mean attire, placed on a lean jade without 

a bridle, a hood was put on his head, and in this poſture, 
attended by the acclamations of the people, this prince 
was conducted to an eminence near Pomfret, one of his 
own caſtles, and there beheaded b. 


Tus periſhed Thomas earl of Lancaſter, the firſt 
prince of the blood, and one of the moſt potent barons 


- who had ever been in England. His public conduct 


ſufficiently diſcovers the violence and turbulency of his 
character: His private deportment appears not to have 
been more innocent e: And his hypocritical devotion, by 
which he gained the Eur of the monks and populace, 
will rather be regarded as an aggravation than an alle- 
viation of his guilt . Badleſmere, Giffard, Barret, 
Cheyney, Fleming, and about eighteen of the moſt no- 
torious offenders, were aiterwards condemned by a legal 
trial and were executed ©, Many were thrown into pri- 
ſon: Others made their eſcape beyond ſea: Some of the 
King's ſervants were rewarded from the forfeitures: 


Harcla received for his ſervices the earldom of Carliſle f, 
and a large eſtate, which he ſoon after forfeited with his 
life, for a treaſonable correſpondence with the King of 


Scotland 8. But the greateſt part of all thoſe vaſt eſ- 


J Ter vol. ii. p. 291. from the records. 

d Leland's Coll. vol. i. p. 668. e Knyghton, p. 2540. 

d Higden, lib. 7. cap. 42. © T. de la More, p. 596. 

f Rymer, vol. iii p. 943. Walling, p. 118. 8g Rymer, vol. ili. p. 
988. 994. 999, vol. iv. p. 4. Walling, p. 118, YVpod. Neuſt. p. 505+ 
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cheats was ſeized by young Spenſer, whoſe rapacity was C HA r. 
inſatiable b. Many of the barons of the King's party * 
were diſguſted with this partial diviſion of the ſpoils: x22. 
The envy againſt Spenſer roſe higher than ever: The _ 
uſual inſolence of his temper, raiſed by ſucceſs, impel- 

led him to commit many acts of violence i, The peo- 

ple, who always hated him, made him ſtill more the 

object of their averſion : All the relations of the attainted 

; barons and gentlemen ſecretly vowed revenge : And tho' 

: tranquillity was in appearance reſtored to the kingdom, 

the general contempt of the King and odium againſt 
Spenſer, bred dangerous humours, the ſource of future 
revolutions and convulſions, | 


@ Foc — ww a3 


Ix this fituation no ſucceſs could be expected from fo- 
reign wars; and Edward, after making one more-fruitleſs 
attempt againſt Scotland, whence he retreated with diſ- 
honour, found it neceſſary to terminate hoſtilities with 
that kingdom, by a truce of thirteen years * : Robert, 
J tho" his title to the crown was not Wan in the 


5 treaty, was ſatisfied with enſuring his poſſeſſion of it 
” WH during fo long a time. He had repelled with gallantry 
5 all the attacks of England: He had ſucceſsfully carried 
7 war both into that kingdom and into Ireland : He had 
1. rejected with diſdain the Pope's authority, who pretended 
2 to impoſe his commands upon him, and oblige him to 


make peace with his enemies: His throne was firmly eſta- 
7 bliſhed, as well in the affections of his ſubjects, as by 
force of arms: Vet there naturally remained ſome in- 
of quietude in his mind, while at war with a ſtate, which, 
1 however at preſent diſordered by faction, was of itſelf ſo 
much an over-match for him both in riches and in num- 
bers of people. And this truce was, at the ſame time, 


h Dugd. vol. i. p. 393 | i Dugd, vol. i. p. 393+ T. de 
p. la More, p. 397. * Rymer, vol, iii. p. 1022. Murimuth, 
5. P. 60. 4 
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the more convenient for England ; becauſe the nation 
was in that juncture threatened with hoſtilities from 
France. 


Pl rr the Fair, King of France, who died in 1 315 
had left the crown to his ſon Lewis Hutin, who, after a 
mort reign, dying without male iſſue, was ſucceeded by 
Philip the Long, his brother, whoſe death ſoon after 
made way. for Charles the Fair, the youngeſt brother of 
that family. This monarch had ſome reaſons of com. 
plaint againſt the King's miniſters in Guienne; and as 
there was no common nor equitable judge in that ſtrange 
ſpecies of ſovereignty, eſtabliſned by the feudal law, he 
ſeemed deſirous to take advantage of Edward's weakneſs, 
and under that pretence, to confiſcate all his foreign do- 
minions i. After an embaſly by the earl of Kent, the 
King's brother, had been tried in vain, Queen Iſabella 
obtained permiſſion to go over to Paris, and endeavour 
to adjuſt, in an amicable manner, the difference with her 


brother *: But while ſhe was making ſome progreſs in 
this negotiation, Charles ſtarted a new pretenſion, the 
| zuſtice of which could not be diſputed, that Edward him- 
ſelf ſhould appear in his court, and do the homage of a 


vaſſal for the fees which he held in France l. But there oc- 
curred many difficulties in complying with this demand, 
Young Spenſer, by whom the King was implicitly govern- 


ed, had unavoidably been engaged in many quarrels with 


the Queen, who aſpired to the fame authority; and tho 
that artful princeſs, on her leaving England, had difſembled 
her animoſity n, Spenſer, well acquainted with her ſecret 
ſentiments, was unwilling to attend his maſter to Paris, 
and appear in a court, where her credit might expoſe him 


1 Rymer, vol. iv. p. 74. 93. * Rymer, vol. iv. p. 140. 
Murimuth, p. 63. FT. de la More, p. 596. Walſing. p. 117, 
Ypod, Neuſt. p. 505, Murimuth, p. 60, = Rymer, vol. if, 
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to inſults, if not to danger. He heſitated no leſs on CHAP. 


allowing the King to make the Journey alone ; both 
fearing, leſt that eaſy prince ſhould in his abſence fall 
under ſome other influence, and foreſeeing the perils, to 
which he himſelf ſhould be expoſed, if, without the 
protection of the royal authority, he remained in E 
land, where he was ſo generally hated. While theſe 
doubts bred delays and difficulties, Iſabella propoſed, that 
Edward ſhould reſign the dominion of Guienne to his 
ſon, now thirteen. years of age; and that the prince 
ſhould come to Paris, and do the homage which every 
vaſſal owed to his ſuperior lord a. This expedient, which 
ſeemed ſo happily to remove all difficulties, was im- 
mediately complied with : Spenſer was charmed with the 
contrivance : Young Edward was ſent to Paris: And 
the ruin, covered under this fatal ſnare, was never per- 
ceived, nor ſuſpected, by any of the Engliſh council. 
Tat Queen, on her arrival in France, had found 
there a great number of Engliſh fugitives, the remains 
of the Lancaſtrian faction; and their common hatred of 
Spenſer, ſoon bred a ſecret friendſhip and correſpondence 


between them and that princeſs. Among the reſt was- 


young Roger Mortimer, a potent baron in the Welſh 
marches, who had been obliged, with others, to make 
his ſubmiſſion to the King, had been condemned for high 
treaſon; but having received a pardon for his life, was 
afterwards detained in the Tower, with an intention of 
rendering his impriſonment perpetual. He was ſo for- 
tunate as to make his eſcape into France; and be- 
ing one of the moſt conſiderable perſons now remaining 
of the party, as well as diſtinguiſhed by his violent ani- 


moſity againſt Spenſer, he was eaſily admitted to pay 


n Rymer, vol, iv. p. 163, 164, 165. Walſing. p. 120. T. de la 
More, p. 597. Murimuth, p. 64. * Rymer, vol. iv. p. 7, 8. 
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CHAP. his court to Queen Iſabella. The graces of his perſon 
5. 4 and addreſs advanced him quickly in her affections: He 
1325. became her confident and counſellor in all her meaſures : 
And gaining daily ground upon her heart, he engaged 
her to ſacrifice at laſt, to her paſſion, all the ſentiments 
Conſpiracy Of honour and of fidelity to her huſband . Hating 
againſt the now the man, whom ſhe had injured, and whom ſhe 
BINS never valued, ſhe entered cordially into all Mortimer's 
conſpiracies; and having artfully got into her hands the 
young prince, and heir of the monarchy, ſhe reſolved 
on the utter ruin of the King, as well as of his favourite. 
She engaged her brother to enter into this criminal 
purpoſe : Her court was daily full of the exiled barons: 
Mortimer lived in the moſt declared intimacy with her : 
A correſpondence was ſecretly carried on with the mal 
content party in England: And when Edward, informet, 
of theſe alarming circumſtances, required her ſpeedily to 
return with the prince, ſhe publicly replied, that ſhe never 
would ſet foot in the kingdom, till Spenſer was forever 
removed from his preſence and councils : A declaration, 
which procured her great popularity in England, and 
threw a decent veil on all her treaſonable enterprizes. 


EpwaRD endeavoured to put himſelf in a poſture of 
defence 1; but beſides the difficulties ariſing from his 
own indolence and ſlender abilities, and the want of 
authority, which of conſequence attended all his reſo- 
lutions, it was not eaſy for him, in the preſent ſtate of 
the kingdom and revenue, to maintain a conſtant force, 
ready to repel! an invaſion, which he knew not at what 
time or place he had reaſon to expect. All his efforts 

Inforrec- Were unequal to the traiterous and hoſtile conſpiraces, 
which both at home and abroad were n againſt 


P P, de la More, p. 598, Murimuth, p- 65. 9 Rymer, val, 
IV. p. 184. 188. 225, 
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his authority, and which were daily penetrating farther C H * 


even into his own family. His brother, the earl of 


Kent, a virtuous but weak prince, who was then at 1325. 


Paris, was unwarily engaged by his ſiſter-in-law, and by 
the King of France, who was alſo his couſin german, 
to give countenance. to the invaſion, whoſe ſole object, 
he believed, was the expulſion of the Spenſers : He pre- 
vailed on his elder brother the earl of Norfolk, to enter 
ſecretly into the ſame deſign : The brother and heir of 
the earl of Lancaſter had too many reaſons for his 
hatred of theſe miniſters, to refuſe his concurrence. 
Walter de Reynel, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and many 
of the prelates expreſſed their approbation of the Queen's 


meaſures : Several of the moſt potent barons, envying 


the exorbitant authority of the favourite, were ready to 
to arms: The minds of the people, by means of 
lome truths and many calumnies, were ſtrongly diſpoſed 


to the ſame party: And there needed but the appearance 


of the Queen and Prince, with ſuch a body of foreign 


troops, as might be ſufficient to give her protection 
againſt immediate violence, to turn all this tempeſt 0 


artfully prepared, againſt the unhappy Edward. 


CHARLEs, tho' he gave countenance and aſſiſtance 
to the faction, was aſhamed openly to ſupport the Queen 


and prince, againſt the authority of a huſband and father; 


and Iſabella was obliged to court the alliance of ſome 
other foreign potentate, from whoſe dominions ſhe might 
ſet out on her intended enterprize. For this purpoſe, 
ſhe affianced young Edward, whoſe tender age made him 
incapable to judge of the conſequences, with Philippa, 


daughter of the count of Holland and Hainault * ; and. 


having by the open aſſiſtance of this prince, and the 
ſecret protection of her brother, inliſted in her ſervice 


r T, de la More, p. 598. 


near 


1326. 


nA. near 3000 men at arms, ſhe ſet out from the harbour 
_ of Dort, and landed ſafely, and without oppoſition, on 
7326. the coaſt of Suffolk. The earl of Kent was in her 
24th Sep- company: Two other princes of the blood, the earl of 
Norfolk, and the brother of the earl of Lancaſter, 
joined her ſoon after her landing with all their follow. 
ers: Three prelates, the biſhops of Ely, Lincoln, and 
Hereford, brought her both the force of their vaſſals and 
the authority of their character * : Even Robert de Wat- 
teville, who had been ſent by the King to oppoſe her 
progreſs in Suffolk, deſerted to her with all his forces, 
To render her cauſe more favourable, ſhe renewed her 
declaration, that the ſole purpoſe of her enterprize was 
to free the king and kingdom from the tyranny of the 
46/4 and of chancellor Baldoc, their creature *, The 
populace were allured by her ſpecious pretences : The 
barons thought themſelves ſecure againſt forfeitures by 
the appearance of the prince of Wales in her army: 
And a weak irreſolute King, ſupported by miniſters gee 
nerally odious, was altogether unable to ſtem this torrent, 

which bore with ſuch irreſiſtible violence againſt him. 


'EDwaRD, after trying in vain to rouze the citizens 
of London to ſome ſenſe of loyalty a, departed for the 
weſt, where he hoped to meet with a better reception; 
and he had no ſooner diſcovered his weakneſs by leaving 
the city, than the rage of the populace broke out with- 
out controul againſt him and his miniſters. They firſt 
plundered and then murdered all thoſe who were ob- 

noxious to them: They ſeized the biſhop of Exeter, a 
virtuous and loyal prelate, as he was paſling through 
the ſtreets ; and having beheaded him, they threw his 
body into the river v. They made themſelves maſters 


® Walüng. p. 123. Ypod, Neuſt, p. 507, T. de la More, p- 598. 
Murimuth, p. 66, * Ypod, Neuſt, p. 508. u Walſing. p. 123. 
w Walſing. p. 124. T. de la More, p. 599 Murimuth, p. 66. 
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of the Tower by ſurprize; and then entered into a for- CHAP. 
mal aſſociation to put to death, without mercy, every _ 
one who ſhould dare to oppoſe the enterprize of queen 1326. 
Iſabella, and of the prince *. A like ſpirit was ſoon 
communicated to all other parts of England ; and threw 
the few ſervants of the King, who ſtill entertained 
thoughts of performing their duty, into terror and aſto- 
niſhment. | IF 

EDWARD was hotly purſued to Briſtol by the earl of 
Kent, ſeconded by the foreign forces under John de 
Hainault. He found himſelf diſappointed in his expec- 
tations with regard to the loyalty of thoſe parts ; and 
he paſſed over to Wales, where he flattered himſelf 
his name was more popular, and which he hoped to 
find free from the contagion of general rage, which had 
ſeized the Engliſh 7. The elder Spenſer, lately created 
earl of Wincheſter, was left governor of the caſtle of 
Briſtol; but the garriſon mutinied againſt him, and he 
was delivered into the hands of his enemies. This 
venerable noble, who had nearly reached the nine- 
tieth year of his age, was inſtantly, without a trial, 
or witneſs, or accuſation, or anſwer, condemned to death 
by the rebellious barons : He was hanged on a gibbet ; 
his body was cut in pieces, and thrown to the dogs ; 
| and his head was ſent to Wincheſter, the place whoſe 
WH title he bore, and was there ſet on a pole, and expoſed 
| to the inſults of the populace. | 


| Tux King, diſappointed anew in his expectations of 
ſuccours from the Welſh, took ſhipping for Ireland; 
| but being drove back by contrary winds, he endea- 
; voured to conceal himſelf in the mountains of Wales: 

He was ſoon diſcovered, was put under the cuſtody of 


* Walling. p. 124. y Murimuth, p. &. : 
2 Leland's Coll. vol. i. P- 673. T. de la More, P · 599. Wilfing. 
P. 125. M. Froiffart, liv, i, chap, 13. 


the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The King 
dethroned. 


1327. 


T3th Ja- 
nuary. 


his time in idle amuſements, of neglecting public buſi- 
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the earl of Lancaſter, and was confined in the caſtle of 
Kenilworth. The younger Spenſer, his favourite, who 
alſo fell into the hands of his enemies, was executed, 
like his father, without any appearance of a legal trial*; 
The earl of Arundel, almoſt the only man of his rank 
in England, who had maintained his loyalty, was alſo, 
without any trial, put to death at the inſtigation of 
Mortimer : Baldoc, the chancellor, being a prieſt, could 
not with ſafety be ſo ſuddenly diſpatched ; but being 
ſent to the biſhop of Hereford's houſe in London, he 
was there, as his enemies probably foreſaw, ſeized by 
the populace, was thrown into Newgate, and ſoon 
after expired, from the cruel uſage which he had re- 
ceived d. Even the uſual reverence, paid the ſacerdo- 
tal character, gave way, with every other conſideration, 
to the preſent rage of the people. 


THE queen, to avail herſelf of the prevailing delu- 
fion, ſummoned, in the King's name, a parliament at 
Weſtminſter, where, , together with the power of her 
army, and the authority of her partizans among the 
barons, who were concerned to ſecure their paſt trea- 
ſons by committing new acts of violence againſt their 
ſovereign, ſhe expected to be ſeconded by the fury of 


the populace, the moſt dangerous of all inſtruments, 


and the leaſt anſwerable for their exceſſes. A charge 
was drawn up againſt the King, in which, even tho 
it was framed by his inveterate enemies, nothing but 


his narrow genius, or his misfortunes, were objected to 


him: Fo the greateſt malice found no particular crime 


with' which it could reproach this unhappy prince. 


He was acculed of incapacity for government, of waſting 


neſs, of being ſwayed by evil counſellors, of having 


a Walſing. p. 125. Ypod, Neuſt. p. 508. e Walſing. p. 


126. Murimuth, p. 68. | 
9 loſt, 


* 


\ 
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1oſt, by his miſtonduct, the kingdom of Scotland, and e H A T. 
rart of Oulenne; and to ſwell the charge, even the XV: 
death of ſome barons, and the impriſonment of ſome 1327. 
prelates, convicted of treaſon, were laid to his account ©, | 

It was in vain, amidft the violence of arms and tumult 

of the people, to appeal either to law or reaſon : The 
depoſition of the King, without any appearing oppo- 

ſition, was voted by parliament : The prince, already 

declared regent by his party 4, was placed on the throne : 

And a deputation was ſent to Edward at Kenilworth, to 

require his reſignation, which menaces and terror ſoon 

extorted from him. 


Bur it was impoſlible, that the people, however cot - 

a upted by the barbarity of the times, ſtill farther en- 
ö famed by faction, could for ever remain inſenſible to the 

voice of nature. A wife, who had firſt deſerted, nexkt 
: invaded, and then dethroned her huſband :: Who had 
t made her infant ſon an inſtrument in this unnatural 
, treatment of his flther: Who had by lying pretences ſe- 
e duced the nation into a rebellion againſt their ſovereign: 
6 Who had puſhed them into violences and cruelties, that 
r had diſhonoured them: All thoſe circumſtances were ſo 
if odious in themſelves, and formed ſuch a complicated 
„ ene of guilt, that the leaſt reflection ſufficed to open 
0 mens eyes, and make them deteſt this flagrant infringe- 
7 ment of every public and private duty. The ſuſpicions. 
it which ſoon, .aroſe of Ifabella's criminal commerce with 
* Mortimer, the proofs which daily broke out of this part 
1 of her guilt, encreaſed the general abhorrence againſt 
e. her; and her impudent hypotriſy, in publicly bewail- 
18 ing with tears the King's unhappy fate *, was not able 
:. W' deceive even the moſt ſtupid and — prejudiced of 
ig her adherents. In proportion as the Queen became the 
| © Knyghton, p. 2765, 2766. Brady's App. Ne, 72. 
p · 4 Rymer, vol. iv. p. 137. Walfing. p. 125, i 

* Walfing. p. 126. | 4 
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G 11 bene of public hatred the dethroned monarch, h 


-> had been the victim of her crimes and her ambition, 


1 7. WAS. regarded with pity with friendſhip, with yeneration; 


tze unavoidable, weaknels,,not to any voluntary depra- 


and men became ſenſible, that all his miſconduct, which 
2 Faſtin .had, fo much ęexaggerated, had been owing to 


. ity of his; character. The new/earl of Lancaſter, to 
whoſe cuſtody he had been omitted, was foon touched 

with theſe generous ſentiments ;. and beſides uſing bis 
priſoner with gentleneſs and humanity, he was ſuſpected 
to have entertaĩned ſtill: more honourable: intentions in 
his favour. The King, therefore, was taken out of his 
hands, and delivered over ta the lord Berkeley, and 
Mautravers, and Gournay, who were entruſted alter- 
nately, each for a month, with the charge of | 
him. While he, was in Berkeley's cuſtody, he was fl 
uſed with the gentleneſs due to his rank and his miſ- 
fortunes; but when Mautravers, and Gournay's tum 
came, every ſpecies: of indignity was practiſed again 
dim, asf their intention had been to break entirely the 
-.-,prince!s ſpirit, and to employ his ſorrows and afflic- 
tions; inſtead of more violent and more dangerous expe- 
dients, for the inſtruments of his murder 7. It is re- 
ported; that one day, when Edward was to be ſhaved, 
they ordered cold and dirty water to be brought from 
the ditch for that purpoſe; and when he deſired it to be 
changed, and was ſtill denied his requeſt; he burſt but 
into tears, which bedewed his cheeks; and he exclaimed, 
that, in ſpite of their inſolence, he ſhould be ſhaved 
with clean and warm water m. But as this means for 
laying Edward in his grave appeared ſtill too low to the 
_ impatient Mortimer, he ſecretly ſent orders to the two 
| keepers, who were at his devotion, inſtantly to diſpatch 
him; and theſe ruffians contrived to make the manner of 


* Anonym Hiſt, p, 838, 1. & la More, p. $02 
. 1 


his 
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bd dench üs eruel and barbarbus as pofiible: Taking ad- © 94 P, 
vantage of Berkeley's ſickneſs, in whoſe cuſtody he then . 
was; and who was thereby incapacitated from attending 1327. 

\ his charge *; they came to Berkeley-caſtle, and put ain Septr- 
themſelves In poſſeſſion of the King's perſon. They The King 
threw him on the bed; held him down violently with a murdered. 

| table, which they flung over him; thruſt into his funda- 

| ment a red-hot iton, which they inſerted thro' a horn 

and tho' the outward marks of violence upon his perſon 

| were prevented by this expedletit, the horrid deed was 

discovered to all the guards and attendants by the ſcreamss 

) with which the agonizing; King filled the caſtle, while 

} his bowels were conſuming !. 

. Govniay and Mautravers were held in deteſtation by 

8 all mankind; and when the enſuing tevolution in Eng- 

l land threw their protectors from power, they found it 

{ neceſſary to provide for their ſafety by flying the kingdom. 

n 

| 

he 


Gournay was afterwardsfeized at Marſeilles, delivered over 
to the Seneſchal of Guienne, put on board a ſhip with a 
view of carrying him over to England; but was beheaded 


c at ſea by ſecret orders, as was ſuppoſed, from ſome | 

e- nobles and prelates in England, anxious to prevent any 

e- diſcovery, which he might make of his accomplices 

d, Mautravers - concealed. himſelf for. ſeveral. years in Ger- 

* many ; but having found means of rendering ſome ſervice 

he to Edward III. he, ventured to apprbach his perſon, : 
zt threw himſelf on his knees before him, ſubmitted to his 

ed, mercy, and received a pardon v. 

ved Ir is not eaſy: to imagine a "oy more innocent and His charac· 


for inoffenſive than the unhappy King, whole tragical death**r+ 
the | we bave related; nor a prince leſs fitted for governing 


* cotton: : Abridg p. 8. 1 Walſing p. 127, Ypod. Neuſt. 
p. zog. Heming. p. 268. T. de la More, p. 603. - © Walſing, 
p. 128. Avon. Hiſt. p. 390. e Þ Cotton's Abridg. p. 66, 82 
Rymer, vol, v. p. 600. RN TK gh oo 
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e nv.” P. that herce and turbulent people, ſubjected to his they 
iy. He was obliged to devolve on others the weight of 
Ar government, which he had neither ability nor jnclination 
do bear: The ſame indolence and want of, penetration 
? led him to make choice of miniſters. and favourites, who | 
were not always the beſt qualified for the truſt committed | 
to them: The ſeditious grandees, pleaſed with his weak- 
neſs, yet complaining bf it; under pretence of attacking 

his miniſters, inſulted his perſon and invaded his autho- 
rity.: And the impatient populace, ignorant of the ſource 

of their grievances, threw all the blame upon the King, 

and encreaſed the public diſorders by their faction and 
violence. It was in vain to look for protection from the 
laws, whoſe voice, always feeble in thoſe times, was not 
heard amidſt the din of arms: What could not defend 
the King was leſs able to give ſhelter to any of the peo- 

ple: The whole machine of government was torne in 
pieces with fury and violence: And men, -inſtead of 
complaining againſt the manners of their age, and the 
form of their conſtitution,” which required the moſt ſteady 

and moſt ſkilful hand to conduct them, imputed all 
errors to the perſon, who had the misfortune to be en- 
truſted with the reins of empire.- | 


Bur tho' ſuch miſtakes be natural and unavoidable 
while the events are recent, it is a ſhameful deluſion in 
modern hiftorians, to imagine, that all the antient princes, 
who were unfortunate in their government, were alſo 
tyrannical in their conduct, and that the ſeditions of the 
people proceeded always from fome invaſion of their 
liberties and: privileges 'by the monarch. Even a great 
and a good King was not in that age ſecure againſt fac- 
tion and rebellion, as appears n the caſe of Henry II. 
but a great King had the beſt chance, as we learn from 
the hiſtory of the fame period, or quelling and ſubduing 
them. Compare the reigns and characters of Edward I: 
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and II. TE father made ſeveral vidleat ittetipts againſt c HA p. 
2 of the people: klis barons oppoſed him: le — 
was obliged, at leaſt found it'prudent, to ſubmit: But as 1327. 
they dreaded his valour and abilities, they were contented 
with'reaſonable ſatis faction, and puſhed no farther their 
advantages againſt him. The facility and weakneſs of 
the ſon, not his violence, threw 'every thing into confu- 
fion:* The laws and govertiment were overturned : An 
attempt to reinſtate them was an unpardonable crime : 
And no atonement, but the depoſition and tragical death | 
of 2 bimſelf,” could give theſe barons content- 
Ie i eaſy to ſee, that a conftiturion, which de- | 
pended i much on the perfonal character of the ſove- 9 
reign, © muſt neceſſarily, in many of its parts, be a g- 
vernment of will, not of" laws. But always to throw, 
without diſtinction, the blame of all diforders 1 upon the. 
prince, would introduce a fatal error in politics, and 
ſerve as a perpetual apology for treaſon and rsbellion: As 
if the turbulency of the great, and madneſs bf the people, 
were not, equally with the tyranny of piinces; an evil 
incident to human ſociety, and no lefs carefully to be 
guarded againſt in every well regulated conſtitution. 
Wut theſe abominabie ſcenes paſſed in England,! Miſcellate- 
the theatre of France Was" fined with a wickedneſs qu ana” 
equally batbarous, and Kill more public and | deliberate. this reign, 
The order of knights tem ats had ariſen during the firit | | 
fervour of the Cruſades | and, 1 _uniting the two qualities 
the moſt popular in that ages, devotion and valour, and 
exerciſing both i in the moſt popular of all enterprizes, the 
defence of the Holy Land, they had made rapid advances. 
to credi t and. authority, and had acquired, from the piety 
of the faithful, very ample poſſeſſiona in every country 
of Europe, eſpecially in France. Their great riches, 
joined to the courſe of time, had, by degrees, relaxed 
the * of theſe virtues ; and the templars had in a 
| BZ." great 
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0 : 45 p. great meaſure loſt that rere which' firſtraiſed them 


to honour and diſtinction- Acquainted from experience 


13½% with the fatigues and dangers of thoſe fruitleſs expedi. 


tions to the Eaſt, they choſe rather to enjoy in gaſe theit 
opulent revenues in Europe; And being all of them men 


- of birth, educatęd, according to the cuſtom of that ape, 


without any tincture of letters, they ſcorned the ignoble 
occupations of a monaſtic, life, and paſſed! their time 
wholly in the faſhionable amuſements of hunting, gal- 
lautry, and the pleaſures, of. the table. Their rival ordet; 
that of St. John of Jerufalem, Whoſe poverty had as yet 
preſeryed, them. from like corryptions, ſtill E r 
ſucceeded to all the popularity, which was loſt by _ 
indolence and luxury of the, templars. But though theſe. 
cauſes had weakened the foundations of this order, once. 


ſo celebrated and revered, the immediate. ſource. of theix 


deſtruction praceeded from the eruel and vindictiye ſpiri wp] 
of Philip the Fair, who having entertained 2 private. 


| guſt againſt ſome eminent templars, determined to gratiſy 


at once his avidity and reyenge, :by involving the whole 
order i in one undiſtinguiſhed ruin. On no better infor - 
mation, than that of two knights, condemned by their 


ae pry to perpetual, impriſonment for their vices and 


Fab cy; be ordered on , one day. all the, templary of 
rance to be committed to priſon, and imputed. to them 
ſuch enormous and abſprd e as as are ſufficient, of . 
themſelves to deſtroy all the "credit of the accuſati 5 
Beſides their bein era charged v with 28 rob 

bery Ys eb win ſhocking to N 0 every 9 por, 

it was pretended, "whom they received into their | 
was obligæd to renounce ou Saviour, to ſpit upon 0 


croſs e, and to join to this impiety the. ſupetſſition of 


worſhiping 2 * head, which van ſecret] ly exe in 


ng vol, M. n ee eee 
| þ 4 | on? 
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one of ores houſes at . Po alſo e C : I p. 
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in his, eyes, And Ka for erer the aachen of all his 
ſuperiors 0 over him *, Above, an. hundred of theſe un- 
happy gentlemen were put to the queſtion, in order to 
extort from them a Cconfeffion of their guilt: The more 
obſtinate periſhed in the hands of their tormentors: Se- 
veral, to procure themſelyes immediate eaſe in the vio- 
lence of their agonies, acknowledged whatever 'was re- 
quired of them: Forged confeſſions were imputed to 
othets : And Philip, as if their guilt were now certain, 
proceeded to a confiſcation of all their treaſures. But no 
ſooner had the templats recovered from their tortures 

than, preſetring the moſt eruel execution t A life ol 
infamny, they diſavowed their confellius, exclaimed 
againſt the forgeries, juſtified the, innocence of Their e Or- 
der, and appealed to all the galant actions, performed 
by thee in ancient or latter times, as x full apology for | 
their conduct. The barbardus tyrant, enraged at this. 8 
diſappointment, and thinking 929 5 now engaged 1 in 
honour to proceed to extremities, ordered fifty - four of 
them, whom he, branded as relapſed heretics, to periſh 
by the puniſhment of fire in his capital 4 _ Great numbers 
expired aſter a like manner in other batte of the king- 
dom: And when he found, that the perſeyeranee: of theſe- 
unhappy. viRtims, in juſtifying to the laſt their innocęnce, 
had wade deep impreſſion | on the ſpeRators, he. endea- 
roured to overcame the conſtancy of the te platz by new; 
inhumanifies. ,,'The grand; mater of the order, John de. 
Molay,.and another great officer, brother ta the Fg 
reign. af, Dauphinẽ, were congudted, to a ſcaffold, erected 


I prstenged, that be Kiel the untzüld whb received him on 
the mouth, navel and breech, Dopßuy, p. 1, KG. Wall. p. 9% 
* Vertot, hiſt. de Chev, de Malte, vol. ii. p. 337 1505 K. ' ns 
f *T Vertor, vol. ii, p. 132, Drivetzicont, ip, Be - 
49 | Bb4 | before 
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CHAP. before the church of Notredame, at Paris:; A. full pardon 


"IV. 


——— 
1127. 


inſtantly | hurried into the flames by the executioner [X 


was offered them on the one hand: The fire, deſtined 
for their execution, was ſhown to them on the Other : 

Theſe gallant nobles ſtill perliſted in the proteſtations of 
their own innocence and that. of their order ; 3. and were 


Ant 
In all: this barbarous injuſtice, Clement V. who. was 


the creature. of Philip, and then reſided in France, fully 
concurred; and without examining a witneſs, or making 


any enquiry into the truth of facts, he ſummarily, by 
the plenitude of his apoſtolic power, aboliſhed the whole 


order. The templars all over Europe were thrown into 


priſon ; their conduct underwent a ſtrict ſcrutiny 3. the 
power of their. enemies ſtill purſued and oppreſſed them; 
but no whexe, except in France, were the ſmalleſt traces 
of their guilt pretended to be found. England ſent back 
an ample teſtimony of their piety and morals; but as the 


| order was now: annihilated, .t knights were diſtributed 


into ſeveral convents, and their, poſſeſſions were, by com- 
mand of the Pope, transferred tq the order of St, John d, 


: We now proceed to relate re other ce , 


tions of the preſent period. £95229. 63: 0595010 


Inx kingdom of e was afited e 3 
famine during ſeveral years of this reign. Perpetual 


rains and cold weather, not only deſtroyed: the harveſ, 


but bred a mortality among the cattle, and raiſed every 
kind of food to an enormous price i. The parliament, 
in 1315, endeavoured to fix more moderate rates on com- 


modities; not ſenſible that ſuch an attempt was imprac- 


ticable, and that, were it poſſible to reduce the price of 


food by any other expedient than introduting plenty, 
nothing could be more pernicious and deſtructive to the 


public. Where the RR of a year, for inſtance, falls 


© Vertot, 'vol. ii.” p. 14. » Ryrter, vol. tit p. 32, 956. 
vol. iv. p. 47. V pod. Neat. p. 306. 1 Trivet, cont. p. 37, J8. 
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ſo far ſhort,; as to afford full ſubſiſtance only for nine qr. 
months, che only, expedient for making it laſt all the XIV. 


1327. 


twelve, is to raiſe the prices, to put the. people by that 
means on ſho! Allowance, and oblige them to ſpare their 
bod, till a nge. plentiful year, But in reality, the 
encreaſe of prices is a neceſſary conſequence of ſcarcity; 
and laws, ioſſead 'of preventing it, only encreaſe the 
evil, by cramping and reſtraining commerce. The par- 
liament accordingly, in, the enſuing years repealed their 
nge which, ** bad . uſeleſs and bunker 
n 

Tux prices Acre * "5; . ay 9 Þ 
remarkable : Two,pounds eight ſhillings of our preſent 
money for the beſt ox, not fed with corn: If fed with 
corn, three pounds twelve ſhillings: A fat hog, of two 
years old, ten ſnillings: A fat wether unſhorn, a crown: 
If ſhorn, three ſhillings and ſix pence : A fat goole, ſeyen 
pence halfpenny : A fat capon, ſix pence: A fat hen, 
three pence : Two: chickens, three pence: Four pigeons; 
three pence : Two dozen of eggs, three penge l. If we 
conſider theſe prices, we ſhall find, that butcher's, meat; 
in this time of great ſcarcity, muſt ſtill have been fold by 
the parliamentary ordinance, three times, cheaper than 
our middling prices at preſent : Poultry ſomewhat lower; 
becauſe, being now conſidered as a delicacy, it has riſen 
beyond its proportion. In the country places of Ireland 
and Scotland, where delicacies bear no price, poultry is at 
preſent as cheap, if not cheaper, than butcher's meat. But 
the inference I would draw from the compariſon of prices is 
ſtill more conſiderable : I ſuppoſe, that the rates, affixed 
by parliament, were inferior to the uſual market prices 
in thoſe years of famine and mortality of cattle ; and 
* theſe commodities, inſtead of a third, had really- 


* Walt p. 107 Bot. Parl. ien. v. 35, 16. Veod. 
Neuſt, p. 502, >” l 2a $3. o 263 & 
Rag > Rien 
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riſen. to n half of che preſent value · But the Winlne il 
that time was ſo confilming; that wheat' was ſometimes 
fold fot above four pbühds ten fhillings a quarter , uſy, 
ally for three pounds ; that is, confiderably above twice 
out middling prices. 4 certain proof of the wretched 
ſtate of tillage in thoſe ages. We formerly found, that 


the middling price of corn in that petiod was a half ö 


the'preſent value ; while the middling price of cattle wi 


only : an eighth. part; We here find the fame immenſe, gif. 
proportion in years of fearcity. It may thence be int. 


red with certainty, that the xaiſing, of corn was a ſpecies 
of manufaRoryy; which: few in that age could prabtiſe 
with advantage: And there is reaſon to think, that other 
manufactures more refined, Were fold eren beyond theit 


preſent prices: At leaſt there i is a demonſtration for ft in 


the reign of Henry VII. from the. prices affixed to ſcarlet 
and other broad cloths by act of parliament. During al 
thoſe times, it was ufual fot the princes and great nobi- 
lity to make ſettlements of their velvet deds and ſilken 


| robes, ; in the ſame manger as of their eſtates and manors *, 0 
In the lift of jewels a and plate, which bad ' belonged" to 


the oſtentatious Gavaſton, and which the King recovered. 
from the earl of Lancaſter after the murder of that favou- 


rite, we find ſome embroidered girdles, flqwered ſhirts, 


and ſilk waiſtcoats 7. It was after wards one article of 


accuſation againſt that potent and opulent earl, when 


tried for his life, chat be bad purloined ſome of .thele 


effects of Gavaſton. The 1 gnora Ce of thoſe. ages in 
manufactures, and 0 % in ti 1 55 is A clear pe 
chat they.) were far from eing Popul gus, 


AIT trade ang Wahufachareß indeed ae A 
very low ebb. The only country; , the northern partz 
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Europe, where they ſeem to have riſen to any tolerable c N 
legte of improvement, was Flanders. When Robert, XY 
all of that countrys was applied to by Edward, and was way, 
lefired to break off gommerce with the Scots, whom Ed- 

vad called his rebels, and repreſented as excommuni- 

cated on that account by the church, the eatl replied, 
eee eee 

and open to all nations ib tf. t £1 44017 een 


Tux petition of the elder Spener de print << 
lining of the devaſtation committed' on his lands by che 
barons, contains ſeveral purtirulars, which are curious, 
nd diſcover the manners of the age . He affitms, that 
thy had ravaged ſixty''three manots belonging to = 
and he makes his loſſes amount” to 46, oo0 pounds; that 
51 138, ooo of our preſent money. Among other 

particulars, he enumerates 28,00 ſheep, 1000 on and 
heifers, 1200 cows” with their breed for two years, $60” 
cart horſes, 2000 hogs, together with 600 bacons, 80 
crcaſſes' of beef; and 600 muttons in the Jarder; ten 
juns of eyder, arms for 200 men and other warlike en- 
pues and proviſions. / The plain inference is, chat the 
greateſt part of Spenſer's 'vaſt eſtate, as well as that of 
the other nobihty, was farmed by the landlord himſelf, 
managed by his ſtewards or bailiffs, and cultivated by his' 
vilkigs, Little or none of it was let on leaſe to huſband- ' 
nen: Its produce was conſumed in ruſtic hoſpitality by” 
the baron or his officers : A great number of idle retain- 
ers, ready for any diſorder or miſchief, were maintaingd 
him: All who lived updin his eſtate tete abſolutely at 
bs diſpoſal: Inſtead of applying 18 Courts of Juſtice, tie 
uually ſought redreſs by open force und violence; The 
preat nobility were à kind of independant potentates, 
who, if they ſubmitted to any regulations a at, all, Were 
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of the laws of nations. The method in Which we find 


they treated the King's favourites; and miniſters, is 3 
proof of their uſual ay of dealing with each other. A 


party, which complains of i the arbitrary conduct of mi- 


of a faction might eaſlly overwhelm, him: A hundred: 


enough to diſpute the field with it by force, and was not 
e give W ſovereign or the ruling 
party. - (19136-4991 Os 03 dt (211 41 en 
Beronz I e this reign, I cannot forbear. making 
another remark drawn from the detail of loſſes * 
ei 9 Y 


niſters, ought naturally to affect a great regard for the 
laws and conſtitution, and maintain at leaſt᷑ the appear- 

ance of juſtice in their proceedings: Vet theſe"batons; 
when diſcontented, came to parliament, with an armed 
farce, conſtrained the King to aſſent to their meaſures, 
and without any trial or witneſs or cpnν tion, paſled, 


om the, pretended notoriety of fats; an Aft of baniſh- 


ment gx attainder againſt. the miniſter, vhich, on the: 
tſk; revolution of fortune, was reverſed by like expe 
dients. The parliament, during factious times, was no- 
thing but the organ of preſent power. Tho! the, perſons 


af whom. it was chiefly. compoſed; ſeemed to enjoy great 


independance, they really poſſeſſed no true liberty; and 
the ſecurity of each individual among them, was not ſo 
much derived from the general protection of law, as from 
his own private power and that of his confederates. The 
authority of the monarch, tho far from abſolute, was; 
very irregular, and might often reach him: The current 


conſiderations, of benefits and injuries, friendſhips and 
animoſities, hopes and fears, were able to influence chis 
conduct; and amidſt theſe, motives a regard N. 


law and juſtice was commonly, in thoſe. rude ages, of 
little moment. Nor did any man entertain thoughts of 


oppoling preſent power, who did not deem bimſelf ſtrong 
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by the elder Spenſer ; particularly: the great r 
alt meat which he had in his larder, 600 bacons, 80 , 
carcaſſes of beef, 600 muttons. |; We may obſerve that 1325. 
he outrage, of which he complains, began after the third 
of May, as we learn from the ſame paper. It is eaſy 
therefore to conjecture what a vaſt ſtore of the ſame kind 
e ouſt. have laid up at the beginning of winter; and we 
„ Wl nay draw a new concluſion with regard to, the wretched 
1 Wl fate of the antient huſbandry, which could not provide 
„ ſubſiſtance for the cattle during winter, even in ſuch 
% - temperate climate as the ſouth of England: For Spenſer 
| had but one manor, ſo far north as Yorkſhire. , There 
eig few or no encloſures, except perhaps for deer, no 
bon graſs, little hay, and no other reſources for feeding 
attle; the barons, as well as the people, were obliged 


S Tt > © 'S & 


a to kill and ſalt their oxen and ſheep at the beginning of 
inter, before they became lean upon the common 'paſ- - 
ad. WY ture: A precaution ſtill practiſed with regard to oxen in 
ode leaſt cultivated parts of this iſland. The ſalting of 
m' WJ mutton is a miſerable expedient, which has every where 
he been long diſuſed. From this circumſtance, however 
rial in appearance, may be drawn very important in- 
at Wl frences, with regard to the domeſtic oeconomy and man- 
od er of life in thoſe ages. . | 
1d Tux diſorders of the times, from foreign wars and 
his! Wi inteſtine diſſentions, but above all, the cruel famine, 
a which obliged the nobility to diſmiſs many of their re- 
of: Wi tainers, encreaſed the number of robbers in the king- 
of FW dom; and no place was ſecure from their incurſions *. 
no' They met in troops like armies, and over-ran the 
„country. Two cardinals, themſelvey, the Pope's legates, 
Ing) Wl notwithſtanding the numerous train, which attended 
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CHAP. them, were blech and deſpoiled of all their goods and 
e equipage,. when they travelled en dhe road *, 

132 '- AmtoxG the other wild fancies of the : age, it was ima- 
gined, that the perſons affected with leprofy, a diſeaſe at 
that time very common, had conſpired with the Saracens 

to poiſon all. the ſprings and fountains ; and men being 
glad of any pretence to get rid of thoſe who were a bur- 
then to them, many of thoſe unhappy people were burnt 
alive for this chimerical imputation. Several Jews alſo 
were punithed in their perſons, road — Waun 
cated on the ſame account | 
Tuts King left four children, two ſons and two 
* daughters © Edward, his eldeſt ſon and ſucceffor ; John, 
ereated afterwards earl of Cornwal, who died young « 
Perth; Jane, afterwards married to David Bruce, King 
of Scotland ; and. Sleanor, married to ig aria: Count 
Yor Cn; by; FA | 


Eo * pod. e p. og. 7. de la More, p. 894. Trivet, com 
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int 


HE violent party, which had taken arms againſt c A r. 
Edward II. and finally depoſed that unhappy mo- XV. 
narch,, deemed it requiſite for their future ſecurity to pay 3 
ſo far an exterior obeiſance to the law, as to demand a 20th Jan. 
parliamentary indemnity for all their illegal proceedings; 
on account of the neceſſity, which, it was pretended, 
they lay under, of employing force againſt the Spenſers 
and other evil counſellors, the enemies of the kingdom. 
All the attainders alſo, which had paſſed againſt the earl 
of Lancaſter and his adherents, when the chance of war 
turned againſt them, were eaſily reverſed during the tri- 
umph of their party *; and the Spenſers, whoſe former . 
attainder had been reverſed by parliament, were now 
again, in this change of fortune, condemned by the votes 
of their enemies. A council of regency was likewiſe ap- 
pM Pointed by parliament, conſiſting of twelve perſons; five 
| ptclates, the Hs of Canterbury and York; the bi- 


a Romer Vy iv. p. 245, 257, 288, we, 
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CHAP. ſhops of Wicekafter, Weser, and Stets ab ing | 


2327. 


War with 


lay peers, the earls of Norfolk, Kent and Surrey, and the 
lords Wake, Ingham, Piercy, and Roſs. The earl of Lan- 


caſter was appointed guardian and protector of the Kings 


perſon. But though it was reaſonable to expect, that, ag 
the weakneſs of 'the former King had given reins to the 
licentiouſneſs of the barons, great tranquillity would not 


prevail during the preſent minority; the firſt diſturbance 


aroſe from the invaſion of foreign enemies. 


Tux King of Scots, declining in years and health, 
but retaining ſtill that martial ſpirit, which had raiſed his 


nation from the loweſt ebb of fortune, deemed the pre- 
ſent opportunity. favourable for infeſting England : He 


firſt made an attempt on the caſtle of Norham, in which 
he was diſappointed; he then collected an army of 25,000 
men on the frontiers, and having appointed the earl of 
Murray and lord Douglas generals, threatened an incur- 
ſion into the northern counties. The Engliſh regency, 


' after trying in vain every expedient to reſtore peace with 


Scotland, made vigorous : preparations for war; and be- 
ſides aſſembling an Engliſh army of near ſixty thouſand 
men, they invited back John de Hainault, and ſome fo- 


reign cavalry, whom they had diſmiſſed, and whoſe diſ- 


cipline and arms had appeared ſuperior to thoſe of their own 
country. Young Edward himſelf, burning with a paſſion 
for military fame, appeared at the head of theſe numerous 
forces ; 3, and marched from Durham, the appointed place 
of rendevous, in queſt of the enemy, who had already 
broke into the frontiers, and were laying every 1 
waſte around them with fire and ſword. 

Monz Av and Douglas were the two moſt ee 
warriors, bred in the long hoſtilities between the Scots 


and Engliſh; and their forces, trained in the ſame ſchool, 


and enured to hardſhips, fatigues, and dangers, were 


perſeAlly 
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perfectly qualified, by their habits and manner of life, for c HA p. 
that deſultory and deſtructive war, which they carried on 0 5 
Aàgainſt the Engliſh, Except a body of about 4000 ca- 13272. 

valry, well armed, and fit to make a ſteddy impreſſion in 
| battle, the reſt of the army were mounted on ſmall horſes, 

ö which found ſubſiſtance every where, and carried them 

with rapid and unexpected marches, whether they meant 

to commit depredations on the peaceable inhabitants, or to 

attack an armed enemy, or to retreat into their oven country. 
The whole equipage of the troops conſiſted of a bag of oat. * 
| meal, which, as a ſupply in caſe of neceſſity, each ſoldier | 
carried behind him ; together with a light plate of iron, on 
which he inſtantly baked the oat meal into a cake, in the 
open fields. But his chief ſubſiſtance was the cattle which 
he ſeized; and his cookery was as expeditious as all his 
other operations. After fleaing the animal, he placed 
the ſkin, looſe and hanging in the form of a bag, upon 
ſome ſtakes . he poured water into it, kindled a fire 


below, and thus made it ſerve as a cauldron for the boil- 
ing of his victuals b. 
1 Tas chief difficulty, which Edward met with; after 


compoſing ſome dangerous frays, which broke out be- 
tween his foreign forces and the Engliſh ©, .was to come 
up with an enemy; ſo rapid in their marches, and ſo 
little encumbered in their motions. Tho? the flame and 
9 ſmoke of burning villages directed him ſufficiently to the 
place of their encampment, he found upon hurrying thi- 


; ther, that they had already diſlodged; and he ſoon diſco- 
; vered, by new marks of devaſtation, thät they had re- 
: moved to ſome diſtant quarter. After harraſſing his 
q army during ſome time in this fruitleſs thace, he advanced 
s WM Pporthwards, and croſſed the Tyne, with a reſolution of 
| awaiting them on their return mn and taking 
e 


d Froiſfatt, liv. iv. chap. 18. 
y \ © Froiffart, liv, i, chap, 17. 
Vor. II. Ce vengeance 
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vengeance on them for all their depredations 4. But that 


whole country was already ſo much waſted by their fre. 


quent incurſions, that it could not afford ſubſiſtance to 
his army; and he was obliged again to return ſouth- 
wards, and change his plan of operations. He had now 


| hoſt all track of the enemy; and tho' he promiſed the re. 
ward of a hundred pounds a year to any one who ſhould 


bring him an account of their motions, he remained un- 
active ſome days, before he received any intelligence of 
them ©. He found at laſt, that they had fixed their camp 


on the ſouthern banks of the Were, as if they intended 


to await a battle; but their pradent leaders had choſen 
the ground with ſuch judgment, that the Engliſh, on 
their approach, found it impraCticable, without temerity, 
to croſs the river in their face, and attack them in their 
preſent ſituation. Edward, impatient for revenge and 
glory, here ſent them.a defiance, and challenged them, 
if they dared, to meet him in an equal field, and try the 


fortune of arms. The bold ſpirit of Douglas could ill 


brook this bravade, and he adviſed the acceptance of the 
challenge; but he was over-ruled by Murray, who re- 
plied to Edward, that he never took the council of an 
enemy in any of his operations. The King, therefore, 
kept ſtill his poſition oppoſite to them; and expected 
daily, that neceſſity would oblige them to change their 


quarters, and give him an opportunity of overwhelming 


them with his ſuperior forces. After a few days, they 
ſuddenly decamped, and marched farther up the river; 
but ſtill poſted themſelves in ſuch a manner, as to pre- 
ſerve the advantage of the ground, if the enemy ſhould 
venture to attack them fo Edward inſiſted, that all ha- 
zards ſhould be run, rather than allow theſe ravagers to 


. © Froiffart, liv iv. chap, 19. | 
© Rymer, vol. iv. p. 312. Froiſſart, liv, iv, chap, 19. 
f Froiffart, hv. iv, chap. 19, | 
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eſcape with impunity ; but Mortimer's authority pre- C we P. 
vented the aſſault, and oppoſed itſelf to the valour of the 
| monarch. While the armies lay in this poſition, 1325. 
an incident happened which had well nigh proved fatal 

to the Engliſh. Douglas, having got the word, and 
ſurveyed exactly the ſituation of the Engliſh camp, en- 

tered it ſecretly in the night time, with a body of two 
hundred determined ſoldiers, and adyanced to the royal 

tent, with a view of killing or carrying off the prince, 

in the midſt of his whole army. But ſome of Edward's 
attendants, awaking in that critical moment, made re- 
ſiſtance; his chaplain and chamberlain ſacrificed their 

lives for his ſafety; the King himſelf, after making a 
valiant defence, eſcaped in the dark: And Douglas, 
having loſt the greateſt part of his followers, was glad to 

make a haſty retreat with the remainder s. Soon after, 

the Scottiſh army decamped without noiſe in the dead of 
night; and having thus got the ftart of the Engliſh, 
arrived without farther loſs in their own country, Ed- 

e WW ward, on entering the place of the Scottiſh encampment, 

- WH found only fix Engliſhmen, whom the enemy, after 

n breaking their legs, had tied to trees, in order to pre- 

ey vent their * any p to their country- 
- men l. 
” Tus King was highly incenſed at the diſappointment, 
which he had met with, in his firſt enterprize, and at the 
dead of fo gallant an army. The ſymptoms, which he 
had diſcovered of bravery and ſpirit, gave extreme ſatiſ- 

© WM faction, and were regarded as ſure prognoſtics of an il- 
4 luftrious reign : But the general diſpleaſure fell violently 
on Mortimer, who was already the object of public 
odium : And every meaſure which he purſued, tended to 


c Froifſart, liv, iv, chap, 19, Hemingford, p. 268. Ypod. Neuf. 
p. 59. Knyghton, p. 2552. 
k Froiffart, liv. iv, chap, 19. 
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CHA P. aggravate, beyond all bounds, the hatred of the nation 


CR 


1327. 


1328. 


both againſt him and Queen Iſabella. 


Wx the council of regency was formed, Mortimer, 
though in the plenitude of his power, had taken no cate 
to enſure a place in it ; but this ſemblance of moderation 
was only a cover to the moſt exorbitant and moſt ambi- 
tious projects. He rendered that council entirely uſeleſs 
by uſurping to himſelf the whole ſovereign power ; he 


ſettled on tire Queen-dowager the greater part of the 


royal revenues; he never conſulted either the princes of 
the blood or the other noblemen in any public mea- 
ſure; the King himſelf was ſo beſieged by his creatures, 
that no acceſs could be procured to him; and all the 
envy, which had attended Gavaſton aid Spenſer,” fell 


much more deſervedly on this new favourite. 


Mokriurx, ſenſible of the growing hatred of the 
people, thought it requiſite, on any terms, to ſecure 


peace abroad ; and he entered into a negociation with 
Robert Bruce for that purpoſe. As the claim of ſupe- 


riority in England, more than any other cauſe, had 


tended to inflame the animoſities between the two nations, 
Mortimer conſented to refign abſolutely this pretenſion, 


to give up all the homages done by the Scottiſh. parlia- 
ment and nobility, and to acknowledge Robert as ſove- 


teign of Scotland i, In return for theſe mighty ad- 


vantages, Robert only ſtipulated the payment of 30,000 
marks to England. This treaty was ratified by parlia- 
ment * ; but was neyertheleſs the ſource of great diſcon- 
tent among. the people, who, having entered zealouſly 
into the pretenſions of Edward I. and deeming them- 


felves diſgraced by the. ſucceſsful reſiſtance of ſo ; inferior 


1 Rymer, p. 337- Heming. p. 270. Anon, Hiſt, p. 392. 
k Yped. Neuſt, p. 510, 1 


a nation, 
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a nation, were diſappointed by this treaty, in all future CHAP. 
hopes both of conqueſt and of vengeance. | TY ; 
Tux princes of the blood, Kent, Norfolk, and Lan- 1348. 
caſter, were very much united in their councils ; and 
Mortimer entertained great ſuſpicions of their deſigns 
againſt him. In ſummoning them to parliament, he 


ſtrickly prohibited them, in the King's name, from being 
1 attended with an armed force, an illegal but uſual prac- 
4 tice in that age. The three earls, as they approached to 


F Saliſbury, the place appointed for the meeting of par- 
liament, found, that, tho' they themſelves, in obedience 
to the King's command, had brought only their uſual 
retinue along with them, Mortimer and his party were 
n attended with all their followers in arms; and they be- 
gan with ſome reaſon to apprehend a dangerous deſign 
againſt their perſons. They therefore retreated, aſſem- 


10 bled their retainers, and were returning with an army to 
re take vengeance on Mortimer, when the weakneſs of 
th Kent and Norfolk, who deſerted the common cauſe, 
e- obliged Lancaſter alſo to make his ſubmiſſions l. The 
ad quarrel, by the interpoſition of the prelates, ſeemed for 
6, the preſent to be appeaſed. | 


Bur Mortimer, in order to jntimidate the princes, de- 1319. 


85 termined to have a victim; and the ſimplicity, with the 
e- good intentions of the earl of Kent, afforded him ſoon 
0 after an opportunity of practiſing upon him. By himſelf 
wy and his emiſſaries, he endeavoured to perſuade that prince, 
a- that his brother, King Edward, was till alive, and con- 
IN- cealed in ſome ſecret priſon in England. The earl, whoſe 
uſly remorſes for the part which he had acted againſt the late 
and King, probably inclined him to give credit to this intelli- 
rio gence, entered into a deſign of reſtoring him to liberty, 


of re · inſtating him on the throne, and thereby of making 


1 Knyghton, p. 2554. 
ion, | Cc3 ſome 


CHAP, 
XV. 


1330. 
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ſome compenſation for the injuries he had unwarily done 
him , After this innocent contrivance had been al- 
lowed to proceed a certain length, the earl was ſeized 
by Mortimer, was accuſed before the parliament, and 


condemned by theſe ſlaviſh, tho* turbulent barons, to 
9th March. loſe his life and fortune. The queen and Mortimer, 


Execution 
of the earl 
of Kent, 


apprehenſive of young Edward's lenity towards his uncle, 
hurried on the execution, and the priſoner was beheaded 
next day: But ſo general was the affection borne the 


earl, and ſuch pity prevailed for his hard fate, that, tho 


peers had been eaſily found, to condemn him, it was 
evening before his enemies could find an executioner to 
perform the office . 

Tux earl of Lancaſter, on pretence of his aſſent to 


this conſpiracy, was ſoon after thrown into priſon : Many 


others of the prelates and nobility were proſecuted : Mor- 


timer employed this engine to cruſh all his enemies, and 


enrich himſelf and his family by the forfeitures. The 
eſtate of the earl of Kent was ſeized for his younger ſon, 
Geoffrey : The immenſe fortunes of the Spenſers and 


their adherents were moſtly converted to his own uſe ; 


Z” affected a ſtate and dignity equal or ſuperior to the 


toyal : His power became formidable to every one: His 


| Megal practices were daily complained of: And all par- 


ties, forgetting former animoſities, conſpired in their ha- 


tred againſt Mortimer. 


Ir was impoſſible, that theſe abuſes could long eſcape 
the obſervation of a prince, endowed with ſo much ſpirit 
and judgment as young Edward, who being now in his 
eighteenth year, and feeling himſelf capable of govern- 
ment, repined at being held in fetters by this inſolent 
miniſter. But ſo much was he ſurrounded with the 


m Aveſbury, p. 8. Anon. Hiſt, p. 495. a 
2 Heming. p. 271, Ypod. Neuſt. p. 510, Koyghton, p. 2555. 
emiſſaries 


emiſſaries of Mortimer, that it behoved him to conduct C 12 AP. 
the project for ſubverting him, with the fame ſecrecy and , ; 


precaution, as if he had been forming a conſpiracy againſt 
his ſovereign. He communicated his intentions to the 
lord Mountacute, who engaged the lords Molins and 
Clifford, fir John Nevil of Hornby, fir Edward Bohun, 
Ufford, and others, to enter into their views; and the 
caſtle of Nottingham was choſen for the ſcene of the en- 
terprize. The Queen-dowager and Mortimer lodged in 
that fortreſs: The King alſo was admitted, tho' with a 
few only of his attendants : And as the caſtle was ſtrictly 
guarded, the gates locked every evening, and the keys 
carried to the Queen, it became neceſſary to communi- 
cate the deſign to fir William Eland, the governor, who 
entered zealouſly into it. By his direction, the King's 
aſſociates were admitted thro* a ſubterraneous paſſage, 
which had been formerly contrived for a ſecret outlet to 
the caſtle, but was now buried in rubbiſh ; and Morti- 
mer, without having it in his power to make reſiſtance, 
was ſuddenly ſeized in an apartment adjoining to the 
Queen's . A parliament was immediately called for his 
trial, He was accuſed before that aſſembly of having 
uſurped regal power from the council of regency, ap- 
pointed by parliament ; of having procured the death of 
the late King ; of having deceived the earl of Kent into 
a conſpiracy to reſtore that prince ; of having ſolicited 
and obtained exorbitant grants of the royal demeſnes ; 
of having diſſipated the public treaſure ; of ſecreting for 
his own uſe 20,000 marks of the money paid by the 
King of Scotland; and of other crimes and miſdemea- 


1330. 


nours v. The parliament condemned him, from the Execution 
ſuppoſed notoriety of the facts, without trial, or hearing a. i: 3 
his anſwer, or examining a witneſs; and he was hanged z, 5 Nov. 


® Aveſbury, p. 9. Þ Brady's App. Ne. 83. Anon. Hiſt, 
p. 397, 398. Knyghton, p. 2556. 
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CHAP. on a gibbet at the Elmes, in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
XV. 
don. It is remarkable, that this ſentence was near twenty 
— 

1330. years after reyerſed by parliament, in favour of Mortimer's 
ſon; and the reaſon aſſigned was the illegal form of the 
proceedings 2. The principles of law and juſtice were 
eſtabliſhed in England, not in ſuch a degree as to prevent 
any iniquitous ſentence againſt a perſon obnoxious to 
the ruling party ; but ſufficient, on the return of his 
credit, or that of his friends, to ſerve as a reaſon or pre- 


tence for its reverſal. 


13317. Jus rie was alſo executed by a ſentence of the hquſe of 
peers, on ſome of the inferior criminals, particularly on Si- 
mon de Bereford: But the barons, in that caſe, entered a 
proteſt, that, tho they had tried Bereford, who was none of 
their peers, they ſhould not for the future be obliged to 
receive any ſuch indictment. The Queen was confined 
to her own houſe at Riſings near Londen : Her revenue 
was reduced to 4000 pounds a year ©: And tho” the King, 
during the remainder of her life, paid her a decent viſit 
once or twice a year, ſhe never was able to reinſtate 
herſelf in any credit or authority. | 


 EpwaARD, having now taken the reins of govern- 
ment into his own hands, applied himſelf, with induſtry 
and judgment, to redreſs all thoſe grievances, which had 
either proceeded from want of authority in the crown, 
or from the late abuſes of it. He iſſued writs to the 
Judges, enjoining them to adminiſter juſtice, without 
paying any regard to arbitrary orders from the miniſters ; 
And as the rabbers, thieves, murderers, and criminals of 
all kinds, had, during the courſe of public convulſions, 
multiplied to an enormous degree, and were openly pro- 
jected by the great barons, who made uſe of them againſt 


4 Cotton's Abridg. p. 8 5, 86. 
5 Cotton's Abridg. p. 10. | 
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their enemies, the King, after exacting from the CHAP, 
peers a ſolemn promiſe in parliament, that they would XV. 
break off all connexions with ſuch malefaCtors *, ſet 1331. 
himſelf in earneſt to remedy the evil. Many of theſe 
gangs had become ſo numerous, as to require his own 
| preſence to diflipate them; and he exerted both courage 
nnd induſtry in executing this ſalutary office. The mi- 
| niſters of juſtice, from his example, employed the utmoſt 
diligence in diſcovering, purſuing, and puniſhing the 
criminals z and this diſorder was by degrees corrected, or 
at leaſt palliated ; the utmoſt that could be expected with 
regard to a diſeaſe, inherent in the conſtitution, 


In proportion as the government acquired authority at 
home, it became formidable to the neighbouring nations; 
and the ambitious ſpirit of Edward ſought, and ſoon 
found, an opportunity of exerting itſelf. The wiſe and $tate of 
valiant Robert Bruce, who had recovered by arms the in- Stand, 
dependancy of his country, and had fixed it by the laſt 
treaty of peace with England, ſoon after died, and left 
David his ſon, a minor, under the guardianſhip of Ran- 
dolf, earl of Murray, the companion of all his victories. 
It had been ſtipulated in this treaty, that both the Scot- 
tin nobility, who, before the commencement of the 
y wars, enjoyed lands in England, and the Engliſh whe 
d inherited eftates in Scotland, ſhould be reftored to their 


Cd K b Was ww as Woh, an 


ly ſeveral poſſeſſions *: But tho? this article had been exe- 
e cuted pretty regularly on the part of Edward, Robert, 
it who ſaw the eſtates claimed by Engliſhmen much more 
' numerous and valuable than the other, either eſteemed 
of WW it dangerous to admit ſo many ſecret enemies into the 
Sy kingdom, or found it difficult to wreſt from his own fol- 


)- lowers the poſſeſſions beſtowed on them as the reward of 
& their fatigues and dangers: And he had protracted the 
5 performance of his part of the ſtipulation. The Engliſh 


: ? Cotton's Abridg. t Rymer, vol. iv. p. 384. 
ol * nobl a3) 


XV. 


1332. 


CHAP. nobles, diſappointed in their expectations, began to think 


who ſucceeded to the Scottiſh throne, 


fence againſt the laws, of which he was accuſed. The 
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of a remedy; and as their influence was great in the 
north, their enmity alone, even tho' unſupported by the 
King of England, became dangerous to the minor prince, 


'EpwarD BALIOIL, the fon of that John, who was 
crowned King of Scotland, had been detained ſome time 
a priſoner in England after his father was releaſed ; but 
having alſo obtained his liberty, he went over to France, 
and lived in Normandy, on his patrimonial eſtate in 
that country, without any thoughts of reviving the 
claims of his family upon the crown of Scotland. His 
pretenſions, however plauſible, had been ſo ſtrenuouſly 
abjured by the Scots, and rejected by the Engliſh, that 
he was entirely regarded as a private perſon ; and he had 
been thrown into priſon on account of ſome private of- 


lord Beaumont, a great Engliſh baron, who in the right 
of his wife claimed the earldom of Buchan in Scotland, 
found him in this ſituation ; and deeming him a proper 
inſtrument for his purpoſe, made ſuch intereſt with the 
King of France, who was not aware of the conſequen- 
ces, that he recovered him his liberty, and brought him 
over with him into England. 


Tux injured nobles, poſſeſſed of ſuch a head, began 
now to think of vindicating their rights by force of 
arms; and they applied to Edward for his concurrence 
and aſſiſtance. But there were ſeyeral reaſons, which 
deterred the King from openly avowing their enterprize. 
In his treaty with Scotland, he had entered into a bond 
of 20,000 pounds, payable to the Pope, if within four 
years he violated the peace; and as the term was not 
yet elapſed, he dreaded the exacting of that penalty, by 
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0 the ſovereign pontiff, who poſſeſſed ſo many means of CHAP. 
a . , XV 
e forcing him to make payment. He was alſo afraid, io 
e that violence and injuſtice would every where be im- 1332. 
0 puted to him, if he attacked with ſuch ſuperior force a 
minor King, and a brother-in-law, whoſe independant 
title had fo lately been acknowledged by a ſolemn treaty. 
8 And as the regent of Scotland, on every demand which 
- had been made, of reſtitution to the Engliſh barons, 
it had always confeſſed the juſtice of their claim, and 
5 had only given an evaſive anſwer, grounded on plauſible 
n pretences, Edward reſolved not to proceed to open vio- 
3 lence, but to employ like artifices againſt him. He ſe- 
4 cretly encouraged Baliol in his enterprize ; connived at 
y his aſſembling forces in the north ; and gave countenance 
a to the nobles, who were diſpoſed to join in the attempt. 
d A force of near 2500 men was inliſted under Baliol, by 
6 Umfreville earl of Angus, the lords Beaumont, Ferrars, 
ic WY Fitz-warin, Wake, Stafford, Talbot, and Moubray. 
ht And as theſe adventurers apprehended that the frontiers 
L would be ſtrongly armed and guarded, they reſolved to 
a; make their attack by ſea; and having embarked at Ra- 
he venſpur, they reached in a few days the coaſt of Fife. 
E SCOTLAND was at preſent in a very different ſituation 
1 from that in which it had appeared under the victorious 
Robert. Beſides the loſs of that great monarch, whoſe 
an genius and authority preſerved entire the whole poli- 
of tical fabric, and maintained an union among the unruly 


barons, lord Douglas, impatient of reſt, had gone over 
ch Wl to Spain in a cruſade againſt the Moors, and had there 
26. periſhed in battle *: The earl of Murray, who had been 
long declining in age and infirmities, had lately died, 
ut and had been ſucceeded in the regency by Donald earl 
of Marre, a man of much inferior talents : The mili- 
by tary ſpirit of the Scots, tho' ſtill unbroken, was left 


2 Froiffart, liv. 1. chap, 21, 
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CHAP. without a proper guidance and direction: And a minor 
V. King ſeemed ill qualified to defend an inheritance, 
1332. Which it had required all the conſummate valour and 

abilities of his father to acquire and maintain. But a 
the Scots were apprized of the intended invaſion, great 
| numbers, on the appearance of the Engliſh fleet, imme. 

[ : diately ran to the ſhore, in order to prevent the landing 

| of the enemy. Baliol had valour and activity, and he 
repulſed the Scots with a conſiderable lofs *. He marched 
weſtward into the heart of the country ; flattering him- 
ſelf that the antient partizans of his family would de- 
clare for him. But the fierce animoſity, which had 

deen kindled between the two nations, inſpiring the 
Scots with a ſtrong prejudice againſt a prince who was 
ſupported by the Engliſh, he was regarded as a common 
enemy ; and the regent found no difficulty in aſſembling 
a great army to oppoſe him. It is pretended, that Marre 
had no leſs than 40,000 men under his ſtandard ; but 
the ſame hurry and impatience, that made him colle& 

a force, which from its greatneſs was ſo diſproportioned 

\ to the occaſion, rendered all his motions unſkilful and 

| imprudent. The river Erne ran between the two armies; 

| and the Scots, confiding in that ſecurity, as well as in 

1 their great ſuperiority of numbers, kept no order in 

xzth Avg. their encampment. Baliol paſſed the river in the night 

time; attacked the unguarded and undiſciplined Scots; 
threw them into confuſion, which was encreaſed by the 
darkneſs and by their very numbers to which they 
truſted; and he beat them off the field with great 
flaughter ©. But in the morning, when the Scots were 
at ſome diſtance, they were aſhamed of having yielded 
the victory to ſo weak a foe, and they hurried back to 
recover the honour of the day. Their eager paſſions 
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carried 
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br carried them precipitately to battle, without regard to CHAP? 
© ſome broken ground, which lay between them and the _ 
id enemy, and which diſordered and confounded their 1333. 
* ranks. Baliol ſeized the favourable opportunity, ad- 

al vanced his troops upon them, prevented them from ral- 

* lying, and chaced them ane w off the field with redoubled 

"s ſlaughter. There fell above 12,000 Scots in this action; 

he and among theſe the flower of their nobility ; the re- 

ed vent himſelf, the earl of Carric, a natural ſon of their 

* late King, the earls of Athole and Monteith, the lord 


le- Hay of Errol, conſtable, and the lords Keith and Lind- 
ad ſey. The loſs of the Engliſh ſcarce exceeded thirty 


he men ; a ſtrong proof, among many others, of the miſer- 
"_ able ſtate of military diſcipline in thoſe ages 4. | o 
13 BALIOL ſoon after made himſelf maſter of Perth; 
the but ſtill was not able to bring over any of the Scots to 
1 his party. Patric Dunbar, earl of Marche, and Sir 


Archibald Douglas, brother to the lord of that name, 


— appeared at the head of the Scottiſh armies, which 
ned | 1708057 

r amounted ſtill to near 40,000 men; and they propoſed to 
* reduce Baliol and the Engliſh by famine. They in- 
= veſted Perth by land; they collected ſome veſſels with 
2 which they blockaded it by water: But Baliol's ſhips 
** attacking the Scottiſh fleet, gained a compleat victory 
4 over them; and opened the communication to Perth by 


he bea . It then behoved the Scots armies to diſperſe 
themſelves for want of pay and ſubſiſtance: The nation 


2 was in effect ſubdued by a handful of men: Each no- 
. bleman, who found himſelf moſt expoſed to danger, 


ſucceſſively ſubmitted to Baliol : That prince was crown- 
(ded 5 gp * 

ed King at Scone: David, his competitor, was ſent 
over to France with his betrothed wife, Jane, ſiſter to 


1th Seper. 


w_— Edward : And the heads of his prep ſued to Baliol for 
4 B p- 273.  Walfingham, p. 131. Knyghton, p. 2561. | 
** * Heming. p. 273. Knyghton, p. 2561? 
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ons _ a truce, which he granted them, in order to aſſemble 
a parliament in tranquillity, and have his title recog. 
nized by the whole Scottiſh nation. 


1333, Bur Baliol's imprudence or his neceſſities making him 
diſmiſs the greateſt part of his Engliſh followers, he was, 
notwithſtanding the truce, attacked of a ſudden near 
Annan by Sir Archibald Douglas, and other chieftains 
of that party; he was routed ; his brother John Baliol 
was flain ; he himſelf was chaced into England in a mi- 
ſerable condition; and thus loſt his kingdom by a revo- 
lution as quick as that by which he had acquired it. 

WaHiLE Baliol enjoyed his ſhort-liv'd and precarious 
royalty, he had been ſenſible, that without the protec- 
tion of England, it would be impoſſible for him to 
maintain poſſeſſion of the throne; and he had ſecretly 
ſent a meſſage to Edward, offering to acknowledge his 
ſuperiority, to renew the homage for his crown, 
and to eſpouſe the princeſs Jane, if the Pope's 
conſent could be obtained, for diſſolving her former 
marriage, which was not yet conſummated. Edward, 
ambitious of recovering that important ſacrifice, made 

War with by Mortimer during his minority, threw off all ſcruples, 
Scotland, and willingly accepted the offer ; but as the dethrone- 
ment of Baliol had rendered this conceſſion of no ef- 

fe, the King prepared to re-inſtate him in poſſeſſion of 

the crown; an enterprize, which appeared from late 
experience ſo eaſy and ſo little hazardous. As he poſ- 

ſeſſed many popular arts, he conſulted his parliament on 

this occaſion ; but that aſſembly, finding the reſolution 

already taken, declined giving any opinion, and only 

ſupplied him, in order to ſupport the enterprize, with 

an aid of a fifteenth, from the perſonal eſtates of the 

"nobility and gentry, and a tenth of the .moveables of 


boroughs. And -they added a petition, that the King 
would 
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| would thenceforth live of his own, without grieving his CHAP; 
ſubjects by illegal taxes, or by the outrageous ſeizure of Erne 
their goods in the ſhape of purveyance f. 1333+ 
As the Scots expected, that the chief brunt of the 
war would fall upon Berwic, Douglas, the regent, 
threw a ſtrong garriſon into- that place under the com- 
mand of Sir William Keith, and he himſelf aſſembled 
| a great army. on the frontiers, ready to penetrate into 
| England, ſo ſoon as Edward ſhould have inveſted that 
fortreſs. The Engliſh army was leſs numerous; but 
. better ſupplied with arms and proviſions, and retained 
in ſtricter diſcipline; and the King, notwithſtanding 


$ the valiant defence of Keith, had in two months time 
. reduced the garriſon to extremity, and had obliged them 
0 to capitulate. They engaged to ſurrender the place, if 
y they were not relieved within a few days by their coun- 
s trymen . This intelligence, being conveyed to the 
„ Scottiſh army, which was preparing to invade Northum- 


'$ berland, changed their whole plan of operations, and 
er engaged them to advance towards Berwic, and attempt 
d, the relief of that important place. Douglas, who had 
le ever propoſed to decline a pitched battle, in which he 
55 was ſenſible of the enemy's ſuperiority, and who intended 
e. to have drawn out the war by ſmall ſkirmiſhes, and by 
mutually ravaging each others country, was forced, by 


of the impatience of his troops, to put the whole fate of 
ite the kingdom upon the event of one day. He attacked 
pl- the Engliſh at Halidown-hill, a little north of Berwic ; rgth July, 
on and tho' the Scottiſh Gens d' armes diſmounted from their 
on horſes, in order to render the action more ſteady and 


nly deſperate, they were received with ſuch valour by Edward, 
ith and were fo galled by the Engliſh archers, that they 
the were ſoon thrown into diſorder, and on the fall of 


of Douglas, their general, were put to abſolute rout. The 
ing f cotton 's Abridgm. E Rymer, vol. iv. p. 564, 365, 566. 
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* whole army fled in confulion,; and the Engliſh, but 


much more the Iriſh, gave little quarter in the purſuit : 


1333. All the nobles of chief diſtinction were either ſlain or 


1334. 


taken priſoners: Near thirty thouſand of the Scots fell 
in the action: While the loſs of the Engliſh amounted 
only to one knight, one eſquire, and thirteen private 
ſoldiers : An inequality almoſt incredible b. 

AFTER this fatal blow, the Scottiſh nobles had ne 
other reſource but inſtant ſubmiſſion; and Edward, 
leaving a conſiderable body with Balio] to compleat 
the conqueſt of the kingdom, returned with the re- 
mainder of his army into England. Baliol was ac- 
knowledged King by a parliament aſſembled at Edin- 
burgh i; the ſuperiority of England was again recognized; 
many of the Scots nobility ſwore fealty to him; and te 
compleat the misfortunes of that nation, Baliol ceded to 
Edward Berwic, Dunbar, Roxborough, Edinburgh, and 
all the ſouth-eaſt counties of Scotland, which were de- 
clared to be for ever annexed to the Engliſh monarchy*, 


Ir Baliol, on his firſt appearance, was dreaded by the 
Scats, as an inſtrument employed by England for the 
ſubjection of the kingdom, this deed confirmed all their 


ſuſpicions, and rendered him the object of univerſal ha- 


tred. Whatever ſubmiſſions they might be obliged to 
make, they conſidered him, not as their prince, but as 
the delegate and confederate of their determined enemy; 


and neither the manners of the age, nor the ftate of 
Edward's revenue permitting him to maintain a con- 


ſtant ſtanding army in Scotland, the Engliſh forces were 
no ſooner withdrawn, than the Scots revolted againſt 
Baliol, and returned to their former allegiance under 
Bruce. Sir Andrew Murray, appointed regent by the 


=o Heming. p-. 275, 276, 277. Knyghton, p. 2559. Otterborne, 
p. 115. i Rymer, vol, iv. p. 590. k Rymer, vol, iv. p. 614. 
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party of chis latter prince, employed with ſucteſs his CHAP. 
valour and activity in many ſmall but deciſive actions *"" 83 
againft Baliol; and in a ſhort time had almoſt wholly 1333. 
expelled him the kingdom. Edward was obliged again 

to aſſemble an army and to march into Scotland: 

The Scots, taught by experience, withdrew into their 

hills and faſtneſſes: He deſtroyed the houſes, and ravaged” 

the eſtates of thoſe whom he called rebels: But this con- 
firmed: them till farther in their obſtinate antipathy to 
England and to Baliol; and being now rendered deſpe- / 

rate, they were ready to take advantage, on the firſt op- 
portunity, of the retreat of their enemy, and they ſoon 133% 
re-conquered their country from the Engliſh. © Edward 

made anew his appearance in Scotland with like ſucceſs: 

He found every thing hoſtile in the kingdom, except the 

ſpot on which he was encamped : And tho he; marched | 
uncontrouled over all the low countries, the-nation itſelf 

was farther than ever from being broken and ſubdued. 

Beſides being ſupported by their pride and anger, paſ- 

fions difficult to tame, they were encouraged, amidſt all 

their calamities, by daily promiſes of relief from France; 

and as a war was now likely to break out between that 
kingdom and England, they had reaſon to expect from 

this incident a great diverſion of that force, which mag | 

ſo long oppreſſed and overwhelmed them. 


We now come to a tranſaction, on ae . 1337. 
the moſt memorable events, not only of this long and King's 
ative reign, but of the whole Engliſh and French hif- . 
tory, during more than a century; my it will therefore of France. 
be neceſlary to give a particular account of the ſprings 
and cauſes of it. It had long been a prevailing opinion, 
that the crown of France could never deſcend to females ; 
and as nations, 4n accounting for priticiples, whicti they 
regard as fundamental and as peuliat to themſelves, 
are fond of grounding them rather on primary laws, 

Ver. II. 94 than 
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" CHA F. than n bliad:ciftotn, it had been uſual to derive this 
n ſiom 2; clauſe in the Salian Cade, che law eff 
1337. an antient tribe among the Franks; 'tho' that clauſe, - 
when ſttictly examined, carries only the appearance of 
favouring this principle, and does not really, by the 
confeflion of the beſt critics, bear the ſenſe commonly 
irhpoſed-upon it. But tho poſitive law ſeems wanting 

among the French for the excluſion of females, the 

| practice had prevailed; and the rule was eſtabliſhed be- 
| yond controverſy on ſome antient as well as ſome mo- 
| dern precedents. During the firſt race of the e 

TIT the Franks were ſo rude and barbarous a people, that 

they were incapable of ſubmitting to a female reign; 

and in that period of their hiſtory, there were frequent 

females, who were related to the crown by nearer de- 

grees of conſanguinity. Theſe precedents, joined to 

like cauſes, had alſo eſtabliſhed the male ſucceſſion in 

the ſeeond race; and tho' the inſtances were neither ſo 

frequent nor ſo certain during that perſod, the principle 

of excluding the female line ſeems ſtill to have prevailed, 

and to have directed the conduct of the nation. During 

the third race, the crown had deſcended from father to 

ſon for eleven generations, from Hugh Capet to Lewis 

Hutin; and thus, in fact, during the courſe of nine 

hundred years, the French monarchy had always been 

1 governed by males, and no female and none deſcended 

of females had ever mounted the throne. Philip the Fair, 

45 father of Lewis Hutin, left three ſons, this Lewis, Phi- 

lip the Long, and Charles the Fair, and one daughter, 

Iabella, | queen of England. Lewis Hutin, the eldeſt, 

left at his death one daughter, by Margaret ſiſter to 

Eudes,. duke of Burgundy ; 3 and as his queen was then 

pregnant, Fhilig. his younger brother, was appointed 


regent, till it . Wor IO the child ſhould 
prove 
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prove a ſon or a daughter. Her iffue proved male, but ogy. 
lived only a few days: Philip was proclaimed King : 

And as the duke of Burgundy made ſome oppoſition, 133. 
and aſſerted" the rights of his niece, the ftates of the 
kingdom, by a ſolemn and deliberate decree, gave her 

the excluſion, and declared all females for ever incapable 

of ſucceeding to the crown of France. Philip died 

after a ſhort reign, leaving three daughters; and his 
brother, Charles, without diſpute or controverſy, then 
ſucceeded to the crown, The reign of Charles was 

alſo ſhort: He left one daughter; but as his queen 

was pregnant, the next male heir was appointed regent, 

with a declared right of ſueceſſion, if the iſſue ſhoulg 

prove female. This prince was Philip de Valois, couſin 
german to the deceaſed King; being the ſon of Charles 

de Valois, brother of Philip the Fair, The queen of 
France was delivered of à daughter: The regency 
ended; and Philip de Valois was nenn, placed on 

the throne of France. _ 

Tux King of «England; who we at that time n 
of fifteen years of age, embraced a notion, that he was 
intitled, in right of his mother, to the ſucceſſion of the 
kingdom, and that the claim of the nephew was prefer- 
able to that of the couſin german. There could not 
well be conceived a notion weaker or worſe grounded. 
The principle of excluding females was of old an eſta- 
bliſhed opinion in France, and had acquired equal au- 
thority with the moſt expreſs and poſitive law : It was 
ſupported by antient precedents: It was confirmed by 
recent inſtances, ſolemnly and deliberately decided: And 
what placed it fill farther beyond controverſy; if Ed- 
ward was diſpoſed to queſtion its · validity, he thereby cut 
off his own pretenſions; ſince the three laſt Kings had 
all left daughters, who were ſtill alive, and who ſtood 
before him in the order of ſucceſſion. He Was khere- 
fore reduced to aſſert, that, tho his mother, Iſabella, 
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CHA e was, on account of her ſex, incapable of ſucgeſfon, he 

| himſelf, who inherited thro' her, was liable to no ſuch 

1 537; objection, and might claim by the right of propinquity. 
But, beſides that this pretenſion was more favourable: to 
Charles, King of Navarre, deſcended from the daughter 

of Lewis Hutin, it was ſo contrary to the eſtabliſhed 

principles of ſucceſſion in every country of Europe !, 
was ſo repugnant to the practice both in private and 
public inheritances, that no body in France thought of 
Edward's right: Philip's title was univerſally recog- 
nized and acknowledged ® :. And he never imagined, 
that he had a competitor; much leſs, fo formidable a 
one as the K ing of England. 


Burr tho' the youthful and ambitious 1 of. Edward 
bad raſhly entertained this notion, he did not think pro- 
per to inſiſt on his pretenſions, which muſt have imme- 
diately involved. him, on very unequal terms, in a dan- 
gerous and implacable war with ſo powerful a monarch» 

Philip was a prince of mature years, of great expe- 

| rience, and at that time of an eſtabliſned character both 

| for prudence and valour; and by theſe circumſtances, 
as well as by the union of his people, and their ac- 
quieſcence in his undoubted right, he poſſeſſed every ad- 
vantage over a raw youth, newly raiſed, by injuſtice and 
violence, to the government of the moſt intractable and 
moſt turbulent ſubjects in Europe. But there immedi- 
ately occurred. an incident, which required, that Ed- 
ward ſhould either openly declare his pretenſions, or for 
ever renounce and abjure them. He was ſummoned to 
do homage for Guienne : Philip was preparing to com- 
| pel him by force of arms: That country was in a very 
bad ſtate of defence: And the forfeiture of ſo rich an 

inheritance was, by the feudal as the A con» 
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ds of his refuſing or declining to perform the duty C ir X * 
' of a vaſſal. Edward therefore thought it prudent to , 1 
ſubmit to preſent neceſſity: He went over to Amiens; 1337. 
Did homage to Philip : And as there had ariſen ſome 
controverſy concerning the terms of this ſubmiſſion, he 
afterwards ſent over a formal deed, in which he acknow- 
ledged that he owed liege homage to France n; which 
was in effect ratifying, and that in the ſtrongeſt terms, 
Philip's title to the crown of that kingdom. His own 
claim indeed was ſo unreaſonable, and fo thoroughly diſ- 
avowed by the whole French nation, that to infiſt on it 
was no better than to pretend to the entire conqueſt of 
the kingdom; and it is probable that he would never 
have farther thought of it, had it not been for ſome inci- 
dents, which excited an animoſity between the two 
monarchs. 


RokERT D'ARrTo1s was deſcended of the royal blood 
of France, was a man of great character and authority, 
had eſpouſed Philip's ſiſter, and by his birth, talents, 
and credit was entitled to make the higheſt figure, and 
to fill the moſt important offices, in the monarchy. 
This prince had loſt the county of Artois, which he 
claimed as his birthright, by a ſentence, commonly 
deemed iniquitous, of Philip the Fair; and .he was 
ſeduced to attempt the recovering poſſeſſion by an 
action, ſo unworthy of his rank and character as a 
forgery ®. The detection of this crime covered him 
with ſhame and confuſion : His brother-in-law not only 
abandoned him, but proſecuted him with violence : 
Robert, incapable of bearing diſgrace, left the kingdom, 
and hid himſelf in the Low Countries: Being chaced 
from that retreat, by the authority of Philip, he came 
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over to England ; ; in ſpite of the French King's s me- 
naces and remonſtrances, he was favourably received. by 4 
Edward ? ; and was ſoon admitted into the councils and 
ſhared the confidence of that monarch, Abandoning 


"himſelf to all the movements of rage and deſpair, he en- 


deavoured to revive the prepoſſeſſions entertained by 
Edward in favour of his title to the crown of France, 
and even flattered him, that it was not impoſſible for a 
prince of his valour and abilities, to render his claim ef- 
fectual. The King was the more diſpoſed to hearken 
to ſuggeſtions of this nature, becauſe he had, in ſeyeral 
particulars, complaints againſt Philip's conduct with re- 
gard to Guienne, and becauſe that prince had both given 
protection to the exiled David Bruce, and ſupported, or 
at leaſt encouraged the Scots in their ſtruggles for inde- 
pendancy. Thus reſentment gradually filled the breaſts 


of both the monarchs, and made them incapable of 


hearkening to any terms of accommodation, propoſed by 
the Pope, who never ceaſed interpoſing his good offices 
between them. Philip - thought, that he would be 


wanting to the firſt principles of policy, if he abandoned 


Scotland : Edward pretended, that he muſt relinquiſh all 
pretenſions to generoſity, if he withdrew his protection 
from Robert d Artois. The former, informed of ſome 
preparations for hoſtilities, which had been made by his 
rival, iſſued a ſentence of felony and forfeiture againſt 
Robert d Artois, and declared, that every vaſſal of the 
crown, whether within or without the kingdom, who 
gave countenance to that traitor, was involved in the ſame 


ſentence; a menace eaſy to be underſtood : The latter, 


reſolute not to yield, endeavoured to form alliances in 


the Low Countries and on the frontiers of Germany, 


the only places from which he either could make an ef- 


ſectual attack upon F Race, or produce = a diverſion | 


* * 
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as might ſave the province of Guienne, which Jay's fo e 
much expoſed to the power of Philip. 


Tux King began with opening his intentions to the oy 
count of Hainault, his eln 0, and having en 1 


gaged him in his intereſts, he employed the good offices 5 
and councils of that prince in drawing into his alliance France. 


the other ſovereigns of that neighbourhood. The duke 
of Brabant was induced, by his mediation, and by large 
remittances of money from England, to promiſe his 
concurrence 2: The archbiſſiop of Cologn, the duke of 
Guelders, the marquis of Juliers, the count of Namur, 
the lords of Fauquemont and Baquen, were engaged by 
like motives to embrace the Engliſh alliance. Theſe 
ſovereigns could ſupply, either from their on ſtates or 
from the bordering countries, great numbers of warlike 
troops; and nought was wanting to make "the foree on 
that quarter very formidable but the atcceſſion of 
Flanders; which Edward procured ” means ſome what 
extraordinary and unuſual. 12 Bent zd ente 
As the Flemings were the firſt people f in the northern 
parts of Europe, who cultivated arts àfid manufactures, 
the lower ranks of men in that province had fiſen to a de- 
gree of riches unknown elſewhere to thoſe of their ſta- 
tion in that barbarous age, had acquired” privileges and 
independance, and began to emerge from that ſtate of vaſ- 
ſalage, or rather of ſlavery, into which che common peo- 
ple had been univerſally thrown by the feudal inſtitu- 
tions. It was probably difficult for them to bring their 
ſovereign and their nobility to conform themſelves to the 
principles of law and civil government, ſo much ne- 
glected in every other country: It was impoſſible for them 
to confine themſelves within the proper bounds in their 
oppoſition and reſentment ITY any inſtance of ty- 
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S ranny They had riſen in tumults: Had inſulted the no- 
XV. pes: Had chaced their earl into France: And deliver- 
a 155 ing themſelves over to the guidance of a ſeditious leader, 
had Practiſed all thoſe inſolences, and diſorders, which 

the cho and enraged populace are ſo much in- 
©... , flined. to; commit, wherever they are ſo eee as 
_ to be their own maſters | 
\.. Taz: preſent leader was J 19900 133 brewer 

| in Ghent, who governed them with a more- abſolute 
, ſway than ever had been aſſumed. by, any of their lawful 


his pleaſure : He was accompanied with a guard, who on 
the leaſt ſignal from him, inſtantly aſſaſſinated any man 
who happened to fall under his diſpleaſure: All the cities 
of Flanders were full of his ſpies; and it was immedi- 
c te death to give him the ſmalleſt umbrage: The few 
nobles; who remained in the country, lived in continual 
terror of his violence: He ſeized the eſtates of all thoſe 
whom he had either baniſhed or murdered; and beſtow- 
ing a part on their wives and children, converted the re- 
mainder to his own . uſe *, Such were the firſt effects, 
which, Europe ſaw, of popular violence; after having 
groaned, during ſo many centuries, under monarchical 
and ariſtocratical tyranny, 
Jams! D'ARTEVILLE was the man, to ho Edward 
applied himſelf for bringing over the Flemings to his in- 
tereſt; and that prince, the , moſt haughty and moſt aſ- 
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aſſiduity and ſo many ſubmiſſions, as he employed to- 
wards this ſeditious and criminal mechanic. D' Arteville, 
proud of theſe advances fram the King of England, and 
ſenſihle, the" the Runge: were Wee e ta 
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| | ſovereigns : He placed and diſplaced the magiſtrates at | 


piring of his age, never courted any ally with ſo. much 
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maintain connexions with the Engliſh, who- furniſhed 1 
them the materials of their woollen manufactures, e , 
chief ſource of their opulence, readily embraced the in- 1332. 
tereſts of Edward, and invited him over into the Low 
Countries. Edward, before he entered on this great en- 

terprize, affected to conſult his parliament, aſked their 

advice, and obtained their conſent . And the more 

to ſtrengthen his hands, he obtained from them a grant 

of 20,000 ſacks of wool ; which might amount to 

above a hundred thouſand pounds: This wool was a 

good inſtrument to ' employ, with the Flemings; and the 

price of it with his German allies. He compleated the 

other neceſſary ſums by loans, by pawning the crown 

jewels, by confiſcating or rather robbing at once all the 
Lombards, who now exerciſed the invidious trade, for- 

merly monopolized by the Jews, of lending on intereſt *; 

and being attended with a body of Engliſh forces, and 

with ſeveral of his nobility, he failed over into Flanders. 


Taz German princes, in order to juſtify their unpro- 1338; 
voked hoſtilities againſt France, had required the ſanc- 
tion of ſome legal authority; and Edward, that he 
might give them ſatisfaction on this head, had applied 

to Lewis of Bavaria, then emperor, and had been 
created by bim vicar of the empire; an empty title, but 
which ſeemed to give him a right of commanding the 
ſervice of the . princes of Germany. The Flemings, 
who were vaſſals of France, pretending like ſcruples 
with regard to the invaſion of their liege lord ; Edward, 

by the advice of d'Arteville, aſſumed, in his commiſ- 
lions, the title of King of France, and, by virtue of 
this right, challenged their aſſiſtance for dethroning Philip 
de Valois, the uſurper of his kingdom. This ſtep, 
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En AP, which, he feared, would deſtroy all future amity between 
4 XV. the kingdoms, and beget endleſs and implacable jealou- 
2338. fies in France, was not taken by him without much re- 
 luftance and heſitation: And as it was not in itſelf very 
juſtifiable, it was in the iſſue attended with many miſe. 

Ties to both nations. From this period we may date the 
commencement of that great. animoſity, which the Eng. 

liſh have ever ſince. borne to the French, which has 
ſo viſible an influence on all future tranſactions, and 

which has been, and continues to be the ſpring of many 
raſh and precipitate reſolutions among them. In al all 
the preceding reigns ſince the.conqueſt, the hoſtilities 
between the two crowns had been only caſual and tem- 
porary; and never being attended with any bloody or 
dangerous events, the traces of them were eaſily oblite- 
rated by the firſt treaty of pacification. The Engliſh | 
vnobility and gentry valued themſelves on their French r 
Norman extraction: They affected to employ the lan- | 

guage of that country in all public tranſactions, and 7 

* .* © even in familiar converſation: And as both the Engliſh 
court and camp were always full of nobles, who came - 
from ſome province or other of France, the two people WW 5 
were during ſeveral centuries more intermingled together BF . 
than any two diſtinct nations, whom we meet with in WW - 
hiſtory, But the fatal pretenſions of Edward III. di. , 
K 
pt 
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ſolved all theſe connexions, and left the ſeeds of great 
animoſity in both countries, eſpecially among the Eng- 
Tiſh. ' For it is remarkable, that this latter nation, tho 
they were commonly the aggreſſors, and by their ſuc- 
ceſs and ſituation were enabled to commit the moſt cruel 
injuries on the other, have always retained a ſtronger 
tincture of national antipathy ; nor is their hatred reta- 
= liated on them to an equal degree by the French. That 
1 : country lies in the middle of Europe, has been ſuceeſ- 
| fively engaged in hoſtilities with all its neighbours the 
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popular prejudices have been diverted into many channels, C 


and, among à people of ſofter manners, they never roſe 
to a great height againſt any particular nation. 

PRIIIy made great preparations againſt the attack of 
the Engliſh, and ſuch as ſeemed more than ſufficient to 
ſecure him from the danger. Beſides the concurrence of 
all the nobility in his own populous and warlike king» 
dom, his foreign alliances were both more cordial and 
powerful than thoſe which were formed by his antago- 
niſt. The Pope, who, at this time, lived in Avignon, 
was dependant on France, and being diſguſted at the 
connexions between Edward and Lewis of Bavaria, 
whom he had excommunicated, he embraced with zeal 
and fincerity the cauſe of the French monarch, . The 
King of Nayarre, the duke of Brittany, the count de 
Bar were in the ſame intereſts; and on the fide of Ger- 


many, the. King of Bohemia, the palatine, the dukes of 


Lorraine and Auſtria, the biſhop of Liege, the counts 


de Deuxpont, Vaudemont, and Geneva. The allies of 


Edward were in themſelves weaker; and having no 
other object, but his money, which began to be ex- 
hauſted, they were very flow in their motions and very 
irreſolute in their meaſures, The duke of Brabant, the 
moſt powerful among them, ſeemed even inclined to 
withdraw himſelf wholly from the alliance; and the 


King was neceſſitated, both to give the Brabanters new 


privileges in trade, and to contra his ſon Edward with 
the daughter of that prince, ere he could bring him to 
fulfil his engagements. The ſummer was waſted in 
conferences and negotiations before Edward could lead 
his armies into the field; and he was obliged, in order 
to allure his German allies into his meaſures, to pretend 
that the firſt attack ſhould be made upon'Cambray, a 
city of the empire which had been garriſoned by Philip *. 
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Bur-finding by a nearer inſpection the"difficulty of the 
enterprize upon this place, he conducted them towards 
the frontiers of France; and he there found, by a ſen- 
ſible proof, the vanity of his expectations: The count de 


Namur, and even the count de Hainault, his brother. 


War with 
France, 


in-law (for the old count was dead) refuſed to commence 


hoſtilities againſt their liege lord, and retired with all 
their troops . So little account did they make of Ed- 
ward's'pretenſions to the crown of France! 


Tur King however entered the enemy's country, 
and encamped on the fields of Vironfoſſe near Capelle, 
wich an army of near 50,000 men, compoſed almoſt en- 
tirely of foreigners. Philip came within fight of him 
with an army of near double his force, compoſed chiefly 
of native ſubjects; and it was daily expected that a battle 
would have enſued. But the Engliſh monarch was 
averſe to engage againſt fo great an inequality: The 
French thought it ſufficient if he eluded the attacks of 


. his' enemy, without running any unneceſſary hazard. 


The two armies faced one another for ſome days: Mu- 
tual defiances were ſent : And Edward, at laſt, ' retired 
backwards into Flanders, and diſperſed his army ©. 

© Svcu was the fruitleſs and almoſt ridiculous _ 
fion of all Edward's mighty preparations; and as his 
meaſures were the moſt prudent, that could be embraced 
in his ſituation, he might learn from experience in what 
2 hopeleſs enterprize he was engaged. His expences, 
though they had led to no end, had been conſuming and 
r: He had contracted near .300,000 pounds df 


debt 4; he had anticipated all his revenue; he had pawned 


every, thing of value, which belongel either to Amel a 
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his queen; he was obliged in ſame meaſure even fo pawn/C HAPs 
bimſelf to his creditors, by deſiring their permiſſion to go . 
over to England, in order to procure ſupply, and by 1339. 
rang on Nis dt hae m i t 
he did not remit them their mone. 
. ——— — 
aged by the firſt difficulties of an undertaking; and hay 
was anxious to retrieve his honour” by more - ſucceſsful 
and more gallant enterprizes. For this purpoſe; he had, 
during the courſe-of the campaign, ſent orders to ſum- 
mon a parliament by his ſon Edward, whom he had left 
auc the title of guardian, and to demand of them ſome 
ſupply in his urgent neceſſities. - The barons ſeemed in- 
; clined to grant his requeſt ; but the knights; who often, 
at this time, acted as a ſeparate body from the burgeſſes, 
made ſome ſcruple ef taxing their conſtituents, without 
akking their conſent; and they deſired the guardian to 
c Wl won a new parliament, who might be properly em- 
powered for that purpoſe, The ſituation of the King 
and parliament was, for the time, nearly ſimilar to that 
which they conſtantly fell into about the beginning of 
the laſt century; and ſimilar conſequences began viſibly 
to appear. The King, ſenſible of the frequent demands 
which he would be obliged to make on his people, had 
been anxious to enſure to his friends a feat in the houſe * 
of commons, and at his inſtigation, the ſheriffs and other 
placemen had made intereſt to be elected into that allem- 
bly ; an abuſe which the knights defired the King to 
correct by the tenor of his writ of ſummons, and which 
vas accordingly remedied. On the other hand, the 
knights profeſfedly- annexed conditions to their intended 
grant, and required a conſiderable retrenchment of the 
royal prerogatives, particularly with regard to purvey- 
ance, and the levying the antient feudal aids for knight- - 
"g the * eldeſt ſon, and marryiug his eldeſt daugh- 
der. 
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CHAP.-ter.. The new parliament, called by the guardian, 
E. 4 retained the ſame free ſpirit; and the they offered a 
2529. large fupply of 30,000 ſacks of wool, no buſineſs way 


| 
| 
concluded; becauſe the conditions, which they annexed, | 
| 


appeared too high to be compenſated by a temporary 

conceſſion. But when Edward himſelf came over to 

England, he ſummoned another parliament, and he had 

the intereſt to procure a ſupply on more moderate terms, 

A confirmation of the two charters and of the privileges 

of boroughs, a pardon for old debts and treſpaſſes, and a 

remedy for ſome abuſes in the execution of common 

law, were the chief conditions inſiſted on; and the King 

in return for his conceſſions on theſe heads, obtained 

| ö „ 5 from the barons and knights an unuſual grant for two 

1 years of the ninth, ſheaf, lamb, and fleece on their 

eſtates, and from the burgeſſes, a ninth of their more - 

ables at their true value. The whole parliament alſo 

granted a duty of forty ſhillings on each fack of wobl 

- exported, on each three hundred wool- fells, and on each 

laſt of leather for the ſame term of years; but dreading 

the arbitrary ſpirit of the crown, they expreſsly declared; 

that this grant was to continue no longer, and was not 

to be drawn into precedent. Being ſoon after ſenſible, 

that this ſupply, tho? conſiderable and very unuſual in 

that age, would come in ſlowly, and would not anſwer 

the King's urgent neceſſities, both from his paſt debts, 

and his preparations for war; they agreed, that 20,000 

' ſacks of wool ſhould immediately be granted him, and 

| their value be deducted from the r nr ors 
afterwards to be levied. 

Bur there appeared, at this Pg * jealouſy in 
the parliament, which was very reaſonable, and was 
founded on a ſentiment that ought to have engaged them 
rather to check than ſupport the King in all thoſe ambi- 
N „ ſucceſsful, and ſo 
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dangerous to the nation, if they did. Edward, n 
deſore the commencement of the former campaign, had, — 
in ſeveral commiſſions, aſſumed the title of King of 1439, 
France, now more openly, in all public deeds, gave 

himſelf that appellation, and always quartered: the arms 

of France with thofe of England in his ſeals and enſigns. 

The parliament thought proper to obviate the conſe- 
quences of this meaſure, and to declare, that they owed 

him no obedience as King of France, and that the two. 

kingdoms muſt forever remain diſtinct and independant 

They undoubtedly foreſaw, that France, if ſubdued, 

would in the end prove the ſeat of government; and they 

deemed this previous proteſtation neceſſary, in order to 


| _ their becoming a province under that monarchy. 


A very frail ſecurity, if the event had —_ taken 

place fy el 
As Philip was apprized, from the preparations, which 2946; 

were making both in England and the Low Countries, 
that he muſt expect another invaſion from Edward, he 
fitted out a great fleet of 400 veſſels, manned with 48,000 Naval vic 
men; and he Rationed them off Sluiſe, with a view oftery. 
intercepting the King in his paſſage. The Englim — 
navy was much inferior in number, conſiſting only of 
240 ſhips ;' but whether it was by the ſuperior abilities 
of Edward, or the greater dexterity of his ſeamen, they 
gained the wind of the enemy, and had the ſun in their 
backs; and with theſe advantages began the action. 
The battle was fierce and bloody : The Engliſh archers, 
whoſe force ind addreſs were now much celebrated, 
galled the French on their approach: And when the 
ſhips grappled together, and the conteſt became more 
ſteady and furious, the example of the King, and of ſo 
any gallant nobles, who W n animated 
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ſcrying the battle, hurried out of their ports, and brought 
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ta ſuch a degree the ſeamen and ſoldiery, that they main · 
tained every where a ſuperiority over the enemy. The 
French alſo had been guilty of ſome imprudence in ſtation- 
ing themſelves ſo near the coaſt of Flanders, and chooſing 
that place for the ſcene of action. The Flemings de- 


a. re · inſorcement to the Engliſh ; which, coming unex- 
pkctedly, had a greater effect than in proportion to its 
power and numbers. TwWo hundred and thirty French 
ſbips were taken: Thirty thouſand Frenchmen were 
killed, with two of their admirals: The loſs of the Eng- 
liſh was inconſiderable, compared to the greatneſs and 
importance of the victory d. None of Philip's courtiers, 
it is ſaid, dared to inform him of the event; till his fool 
ar jeſter gave him a hint, by which he n bs 
loſs that he had ſuſtained ©, 


Tux luſtre of this great ſucceſs added to the King's 


| authority among his allies, who aſſembled their forces 


with expedition, and joined the Engliſh army, Edward 


marched to the frontiers of France at the head of above 
400,000 men, conſiſting chiefly of foreigners, à more 
* 145 numerous army than, either before or ſince, has eyer 


been commanded by any King of England 4. At the 
ſame time; the Flemings, to the amount of 50,000 men, 
marched out under the command of Robert d' Artois, and 
laid ſiege to St. Omer; but this tumultuary force, com- 
poſed enticely of tradeſmen, unexperienced in war, was 


routed by a ſally of the garriſon, and notwithſtanding 


the abilities of their leader, was thrown into ſuch a 
panic, that they were inſtantly diſperſed, and never aſtet 


| ; in the field. The enterprizes of Edward, tho 


not attended with ſo inglorious an iſſue, proved equally 
vain and fruitleſs. The King of F rance had aſſembled 
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an army more numerbus than the Engliſh ; was accom- CHAP, 


panied with all the chief nobility of his Kingdom ; ; was 
attended by many foreign princes, and even by three 
monarchs, the Kings of Bohemia, Scotland and Na- 
varre e: Yet he ſtill adhered to the prudent reſolution 
of putting nothing to hazard, and after throwing firong 
garriſons into all the frontier towns, he" retired back- 
wards, perſuaded, that the enemy, having waſted their 
force in ſome tedious and unſucceſsful Efeefprize, woulf 
afford him an eaſy vietory: © pagan, 

TobHxAV was at "that time one of the mot conſ Je 75 
dle cities of Flanders,” containing above 60,000 inha biy 
ante of all ages, who were affectionate to the Fr rene 

government; ; and; as "the ſecret of Edward's 8 deſl igns had 
+ been ftrily kept, Philip learned, that the Engliſh, 
in order to gratify their F lemiſh able, bad intended 
open the campaign with the ſiege of this place: He took 
cite therefore to ſupply it with a garriſon of $4,000 
men, "commanded by, t 3 braveſt nobility of France; F 
and he reaſonably expected, that theſe forces, joined t 
the inhabitants, would be able to defend the city again 
all the efforts of the enemy. Accordingly, Edward, 


1 
— 
1 340. 


when he commenced the f ſege, about the end of July, 


found eve 7 where an obſtinate reſiſtance: The valour 


of the one fide was encountered with equal valour by the 


other: Every aſſault was repulſed and proved unſucceſs- 
ful: And the King was at laſt obliged, to turn the ſiege 


into a blockade, in hopes, that the great numbers of the 


garriſon and inhabitants which had enabl them to de- 
fend themſelves 282 nt his attacks, would but expoſe 
them to be the more eaſily reduced by famine f. The 
count d'Fu, the governor, as ſoon as he perceived that 
the Engliſh had formed this plan of operations, endea- 


959 99 Froiffart, us. | chap, 57 It f Froiſſart, li liv. I, chap, 54. 
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CH 1.4, p. voured to ſpare his TOO” HY by expelling all the uſeleſs 
mouths; and the duke of Brabant, who wiſhed no ſuc- 
1340. ceſs to Edward's enterprize, gave every one a free ind 

_ thro' his quarters. 


AFTER the ſiege. had 1 ten weeks, the city 
was reduced to diſtreſs; and Philip, recalling all his ſcat- 
tered garriſons, advanced at the head of a mighty army, 
within three leagues of the Engliſh camp, with an inten- 
tion of ſtill avoiding any deciſive. action, but of ſeeking 
ſome opportunity to throw relief into the place. Here, 
Edward, irritated with the ſmall progreſs which he had 
hitherto made, and with the diſagreeable proſpect that 
lay before him, ſent Philip a defiance by a herald ; and 
challenged him to. decide -their claims for the crown of 

France, either by ſingle combat, or by an action of a 
hundred againſt a hundred, or by a general engagement. 
But Philip replied, that Edward having done homage to 
him for his dutchy of Guienne, and having ſolemnly ac- 
knowledged his ſuperiority, it by no means became him 
to ſend a defiance to his liege lord and ſovereign : That 
he was confident, notwithſtanding all his preparations, 

and his conjunction with the rebellious Flemings, to be 
able foon to chace him from the frontiers of France; 
That as Edward's hoſtilities had prevented him from ex- 
ecuting his purpoſed cruſade againſt the infidels, he 
truſted | in the aſſiſtance of the Almighty, who would te- 
ward his pious intentions, and puniſh the aggreſſot, 
whoſe ill- grounded claims had rendered them ineffectual: 
That Edward propoſed a duel on very unequal terms, 
- and offered to hazard only his own perſon, againſt both 
the kingdom of France, and the perſon of the King: 
But that if he would encreaſe the ſtake, and put allo the 
kingdom of England on the iſſue of the duel, he would, 
notwithſtanding that the terms would ſtill de unequal, 


very 
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very willingly accept of his challenge 8. It was eaſy to CHAP, 
ſee that theſe mutual bravades were intended only to \ ads ; 


2 
e dazle the populace, and that the two kings were too wiſe 1340. 
| to think of executing their pretended purpoſe. © 

y Write the French and Engliſh armies lay in this 

t- ſituation, and a general action was every day expected, 

7 Jane counteſs dowaget of Hainault interpoſed with her 

. good offices, and endeavoured to conciliate peace between 

8 the contending monarchs, and to prevent any farther 

65 effuſion of blood. This pririceſs was mother-in-law to 

d Edward, and ſiſter to Philip; and tho' ſhe had taken the 

at vows in a'convent, and had dbandoned the world, ſhe 

id left her retreat on this occaſion,” and employed all ber 

of pious efforts to allay thoſe animoſities, which had taken 

2 place between perſons ſo nearly related to her, and tv 

it, each other. As Philip had no material claims upon his 

to antagoniſt, ſne found him to hearken very willingly to 


C- the propoſals; and even the haughty and ambitious mind 
m of Edward, convinced of his fruitleſs attempt, was not 
ut ayerſe to her negociation. He was ſenſible from expe- 
1, rience, that he had engaged in an enterprize which far 
be exceeded his force; and that the power of England was 
e; never likely to prevail over that of à ſuperior kingdom, 
A. firmly united under an able and prudent monarch. He 
he diſcoyered, that all the allies,” whom he could gain by 
re- negotiation, were at bottom averſe to his enterprize; _ . 
or, and tho? they might ſecond it to a certain length, would 
al: immediately detach themſelves, and oppoſe its final ac- 
ns, compliſnment, if ever they could be btought to think, 
oth that there was ſeriouſly any danger of it. He even ſaw, 
g that their chief purpoſe was to obtain money from him; 
the and as hig, ſupplies from England came in very flowly, 
1d, and had much diſappointed his expectations, he was con- 


8 Du Tillet, Recueil de Traitez, &c, Heming. p. 325; 326. 
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CHAP. vinced of their growing indifference in his cauſe, and of 
| XV. their zeal to embrace all ꝓlauſible terms of accommoda- 
Nero tion. Convinced at laſt, that an undertaking muſt be 
| d imprudent, which could only be ſupported by means ſo 
| ti Septr. unequal to the end, he concluded a truce, which left 
| 

| 


both parties, in poſſellion of their preſent acquiſitions, 

and ſtopped all farther; hoſtilities on the ſide; of the Low 

Countries, Guicune and Scotland, till Midſummer next b. 

A negotiation was ſoon after opened at, Arras, under the 
mediation. of the Pope's. legates, and the truce was at- 
tempted to be converted into, a ſolid, peace. Edwan 

here required that Philip. ſhould free Guienne from all 

claims af ſuperiority, and entirely abandon the protection 

of Scotland? But as he. ſeemed not any wiſe entitled to 

make. ſuch; exorbitant demands, either from his paſt ſuc- 

ealles, or future praſpects, they were totally rejected by 

Haun who. agreed only to a prolongation. of the truce. 
Tux King of France ſuon after detached the emperor 

Lewis rom the aallinrice. df England, and engaged him to 
reyoke the title of imperial vicar; which be had conferred 

on Edward i. The King's other alles on the frontiers 

of France, diſappointed in their hopes, gradually with- 

drew from the confederacy. And Edward himſelf, hat- 
raſſed by his numerous und impatient cfeditors, wis 

obliged to make' his eſcape by ſtealth into Enęland. 

bomeſie Tu unuſual impeſition of a ninth ſlieaf, lamb and 
diſturban- geece, laid on by the parliament, together with the great 

want of money, and ſtill more, of credit in England, 
had rendered the remittances to Flanders ſo backward; 
nor could it be expected, that any expeditious methods 
of collecting a tax, which was ſo new in itſelf, and 
which yielded only a gradual produce, could poſſibly be 
contrived by the King or his minifters. And tho” the 
* Froiflart, liv. 1. chap. 64. Aveſbury, p. 65. 0 | | 
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parliament, foreſeeing the ineonvenience, had granted, C 1 AP. 
as a preſent reſource, 20, ooo ſaclts of wool, the only 

. Engliſh goods which bore a certain price in foreign mar- 1340. 
kets, and were the next to ready money; it was impoſ- 
ſible, but the ſeizing of ſuch a bulky commodity, the 
gathering of it from different parts of the kingdom, and 
the diſpoſing of it abroad, muſt take up much more 
time than the urgency of the King's affairs would permit, 
and ' occaſion all the diſappointments - complained of, 
during the courſe of the campaign. But tho' nothing 
had happened, which Edward might not reaſonably; have 
foreſeen, he was ſo. irritated. with the unfortunate iſſue 
of his military operations, and ſo. much vexed and af- 
fronted by his foreign creditors, that he was determined 
to throw the blame ſome where off himſelf, and he came 
in very bad humour into England. He diſcovered his 
preſent diſpoſition by the firſt act which he perſormed 
after his arrival: As he landed unexpectedly, he found. 
the Tower ſomewhat unguarded; and he immediately 
committed to priſon the conſtable and all others who had 
the charge of that fortreſs ;. and he treated them with un- 
uſual rigour *. His vengeance fell next on the officers. 
of the revenue, the ſheriffs, the collectors of taxes, the 
undertakers of all Kinds; and beſides turning all of them 
out of their offices, he appointed commiſſioners to en- 
quire into their conduct; and theſe men, in order to 
gratify the King's humour, were ſure not to find any 
perſon innocent, who came before them l. Sir John 
St. Paul, keeper of the privy ſeal, Sir John Stonore, 
lord chief juſtice, Andrew Aubrey, mayor of London, 
were diſplaced and impriſoned ; as were alſo the biſhop 
of Chicheſter, chancellor, and the biſhop of Lichfield, 


treaſurer, «Stratford, archbiſhop of Canterbury, on whom 
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CHAP. the charge of collecting the new taxes had been chiefly- 
laid, , fell likewiſe under the King's diſpleaſure; but 


1340. 
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being abſent at the time of Edward's firſt arrival, he 
eſcaped feeling the immediate effects of it. 


THERE were ſtrong reaſons, which might diſcourage 
the Kings of England, in thoſe ages, from beſtowing 
the chief offices of the crown on prelates and other eccle- 
fiaſtical perſons. "Theſe men had ſo entrenched them- 
ſelves in privileges and immunities, and pretended fo 
openly to be exempt from all ſecular juriſdiction, that 
no civil penalty eould be inflicted on them for any mal- 
verſation in office; and as even treaſon itſelf was declared 
to be no canonical offence, nor was allowed to be a ſuf- 
ficient reaſon for deprivation or other ſpiritual cenſures, 
that order of men had enſured to themſelves almoſt a total 
impunity, and were not bound by any political laws or 
ſtatutes. But, on the other hand, there were many pe- 
culiar cauſes which favoured their promotion. Beſides 
that they poſleſſed almoſt all the learning of the ages and 
were beſt qualified for civil employments ; 3 the prelates 
enjoyed equal dignity with the greateſt barons, and gaye 
weight, by their perſonal authority, to the powers en- 
truſted with them: While, at the ſame time, they en- 
dangered not the crown by accumulating wealth or in- 
fluence in their families, and were reſtrained, by the 
decency of their character, from that open rapine and 
violence, ſo often practiſed by the nobles. Theſe mo- 
tives had induced Edward, as well as many of his prede- 
ceflors, to entruſt the chief parts of his government in 
the hands of eccleſiaſtics; at the hazard of ſeeing them 
diſown his authority ſo ſoon as it was turned againſt 
them. 


Tunis was the caſe with archbiſhop Stratford. That 
prelate, informed of Edward's indignation againſt him, 


prepared 
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prepared himſelf for the ſtorm; and not content with CHAP. 
ſtanding upon the defenſive, he reſolved, by beginning 
the attack, to ſhow the King, that he knew the privi- 1341. 
leges of his character, and had courage to maintain them. 
He iſſued a general ſentence of excommunication againſt 
all, who, on any pretext, exerciſed violence on the per- 
ſon or goods of clergymen; who infringed thoſe privi- 
leges ſecured by the great charter, and by the eccleſiaſti- 
cal canons; or who accuſed a prelate of treaſon or any 
other crime, in order to bring him under the King's diſ- 
pleaſure n. Even Edward had reaſon to think himſelf 
ſtruck at by this ſentence; both on account of the im- 
priſonment of the two biſhops and that of other clergy- 
men coneerned in levying the taxes, and 'on account of 
his ſeizing their lands and moveables, 'that he might 
make them anſwerable for any balance, which remained 
in their hands. The clergy, with the primate at their 
head, were now formed into a regular combination 
againſt the King; and many calumnies were ſpread 
againſt him, in order to deprive him of the confidence 
and affections of his people; that he intended to recal 
the general pardon, and the remiſſion of old debts which 
he had granted, and to impoſe new and arbitrary taxes 
without conſent of parliament. The archbiſhop went fo 
far, in a letter to the King himſelf, as to tell him, that 
there were two powers, by which the world was go- 
verned, the holy pontifical apoſtolic dignity, and the 
royal ſubordinate authority: That of theſe two powers, 
the clerical was evidently the ſupreme, ſince the prieſts 
were to anſwer, at the tribunal of the divine judgment, 
for the conduct of kings themſelves : That the clergy 
were the ſpiritual fathers of all the faithful, and amongſt 
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heretofore cited emperors, before their tribunal, had tried 


for their obſtinate offences B. Theſe topics wete not 
well calculated to appeaſe Edward's indignation; and 
when he called a parliament, he ſent not to the primate, 
| as to the other peers, a ſummons. to attend it. Strat- 
ford was not diſcouraged with this mark of neglect or 
anger: He appeared before the gates, arrayed in his 
pontifical robes, holding the croſier in his hand, and 


accompanied with a pompous train of prieſts and pre- 


and higheſt peer of the realm. For two days, the King 
denied him entrance: But either ſenſible, that this affair 
might be attended with dangerous. conſequences, or that 
in his impatience he had groundleſsly accuſed the primate 


| lates ; and he required admittance; to his ſeat as the firſt 
| 
| 
| 


been the caſe; ; he at laſt permitted him to take his ſeat, 
and was reconciled to him o. 


1 61K 43146; 


EDwaARD now found himſelf il in a very had ſituation 
both with his own people and with foreign ſtates; and it 
required all his genius and capacity to extricate himſelf 
from ſuch multiplied difficulties and embarraſſments. 
His unjuſt and exorbitant claims on France and Scotland 
had engaged him in an implacable war with theſe two 
kingdoms, his neareſt neighbours : He had loſt almoſt 
all his foreign alliances by his irregular payments: He 
was deeply involved in debts, for which he owed a con- 
ſuming intereſt : His military operations had vaniſhed 
into ſmoke ; and except his naval victory, none of them 
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ch others of kings and princes ; and were intitled, by a 
k * heavenly charter, to direct their wills and actions, and | 
1341. to cenſure their tranſgreſſions: And that prelates had 


their life and behaviour, and had anathematized them 


1 of malverſation in his office, which ſeems really to have 


2 > 222 


EDWARD It ' as 
had been attended even with glory or renown, either & 


himſelf or to the nation: The animoſity between him and 


AP. 


the clergy was open and declared: The people were dif! 134% 


contented on account of many arbitrary meaſures, in which 
he had been engaged: And what was more dangerous, 
the nobility, taking advantage of his preſent neceſſities, 
were determined to retrench his power, and by encroach- 
ing on the antient prerogatives of the crown, to acquire 
to themſelves independance and authority. But the 
aſpiring genius of Edward, which had ſo far tranſported 
him beyond the baunds of diſcretion, proved at laſt fuf- 
ficient to re- inſtate him in his former authority, and 
finally to render his reign the moſt triumphant which is 
to be met with in Engliſh ſtory : Tho? for the preſent he 
was obliged, with ſome loſs of honour, to yield to the 
current, which bore ſo ſtrongly againſt him. 

THe parliament framed an act, which was likely to 
produce conſiderable innovations in the government. 
They premiſed, that, whereas the great charter had, to 
the manifeſt peril and flander of the King and damage of 
his people, been violated in many points, particularly 
by the impriſonment of free men and' the ſeizure of 
their goods, without ſuit, indictment or trial, it was 
neceſſary to confirm it anew, and to oblige all the chief 
officers of the law, together with the ſteward and cham- 
derlain of the houſhold, the keeper of the privy ſeal, the 
controller and treaſurer of the wardrobe, and thoſe who 
were entruſted with the education of the young prince, 


to ſwear to the regular obſervance of it. They alſo re- 


marked, that the peers of the realm had formerly been 
arreſted and impriſoned, and diſpoſſeſſed of their tempo- 
ralities and lands, and even fome of them put to death, 
without judgment of their peers; and they therefore 
enacted that ſuch violences ſhould henceforth ceaſe, 
and no peer be puniſhed but * the award of his peers 


in 


e 


Sri 
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© parliament. They required, that, whenever: any of 
— great offices abovementioned ſhould become vacant, 
the King ſhould fill it by the advice of his council, and 
the conſent of other great men, who ſhould at that time 
be found to. reſide in the neighbourhood of the court, 
And they enacted, that on the third day of every ſeſſion, 
the King ſhould reſume into his own hands all theſe 


offices, except thoſe of , juſtices of the two benches and 


the barons of exchequer ; that theſe miniſters ſhould for 
the time be reduced to private perſons ; that they ſhould 
in that condition anſwer before the parliament to any 
accuſations brought againſt them; and that, if they 
were found any wiſe guilty, they ſhould finally be diſ- 
poſſeſſed of their offices, and more ſufficient perſons be 
ſubſtituted in their place ?. By theſe laſt regulations, 
the barons approached as near as they dared to thoſe 
reſtrictions, which had formerly been impoſed on Hen- 
ry III. and Edward II. and which, from the dangerous 
conſequences attending them, had become ſo generally 
odious, that they did not expect to have either the con- 


currence of the people in demanding them, or the aſſent 


of the preſent King in granting them. 


Ix return for theſe important conceſſions, the wake 
ment proftered the King a grant of 20,000 ſacks of wool; 
and his wants were ſo urgent, from the clamours of his 
creditors, and the demands of his foreign allies, that he 
was obliged to accept of the ſupply on theſe hard condi- 
tions, He ratified this ſtatute in full parliament; but he 
ſecretly entered a proteſt of ſuch a nature as was ſuffi- 


cient, one ſhould imagine, to deſtroy: for the future all 


truſt and confidence with his people: "He declared, that, 
ſo ſoon as his convenience permitted, he would, from 
his own authority, revoke what bag been enam from 


92 


him. 


N. 
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him 3. Accordingly, he was no ſooner poſſeſſed of the CH * 


parliamentary ſupply, than he iſſued an edit, which 


contains many extraordinary poſitions and pretenſions. 


He firſt aſſerts, that that ſtatute had been enacted contrary 
to the law; as if a free legiſlative body could ever do any 
thing illegal. He next affirms, that, as it was hurtful 
to the prerogatives of the crown which he was ſworn to 
defend, he had only diſſembled, when he ſeemed to ratify 
it, but that he had never in his own breaſt given his 
aſſent to it. He does not pretend, that either he or the 
parliament lay under any force; but only that ſome in- 
convenience would have enſued had he not ſeemingly 
given his aſſent to that pretended ſtatute. He therefore, 
with the advice of his council and of ſome earls and ba- 
rons, abrogates and annuls it; and tho' he profeſſes 
himſelf willing and determined to obſerve ſuch articles 
of it as were formerly law, he declares it to have thence- 
forth no force or authority *, The parliaments, who 
were afterwards aſſembled, took no notice of this arbi- 
trary exertion of royal power, which by a parity of reaſon 
left all their laws at the mercy of the King ; and during 
the courſe of two years, Edward had ſo far re-eſtabliſhed 
his influence, and freed himſelf from his preſent neceſſities, 
that he then obtained from his parliament a legal repeal of 
the obnoxious ſtatute *, This tranſaction certainly con- 
tains remarkable circumſtances, which diſcover the man- 
ners and ſentiments of the age, and may prove what inac- 
curate work might be expected from ſuch rude hands, when 


4 Statutes at large, 15 Edw. III. That this proteſt of the King's 
was ſecret appears evidently, fince otherwiſe.it would have been ridi- 
culous in the parliament to have accepted of his aſſent : Beſides the 
King owns that he diſembled, which would not have been the caſe, 
had his proteſt been public, 

r Statutes at large, 15 Edw. III. 
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employed i in legiſlation, and in rearing the delicate fabric 


ol laws and a conſtitution.” 


Bur tho! Edward had happily N lis authority 
at home; which had been impaired by the events of the 
French war, he had undergone ſo many mortifications 


from that attempt, and ſaw ſo little proſpect of ſucceſs, 


that he would probably have dropt his claim, had not a 
revolution in Brittany opened to him more promiſing 


views, and given his ba wht; Ager a full ee 


nity of diſplaying itſelf. 


Joun III. duke of Brittany, had, ſome Jens before 
his death, found himſelf declining thro” age and infirmi- 
ties; and having no iſſue, he was ſolicitous to prevent 
thoſe diſorders, to which, on the event of his deceaſe, a 
diſputed. ſucceſſion might expoſe, his ſubjects. His 
younger brother, the count de Penthievre, had left only 
one daughter, whom the duke deemed his heir; and as 
his family had inherited the dutchy by a female ſucceſ- 
fion, he thought her title preferable to that of the count 
de Mountfort, who, being his brother by a ſecond mar- 
riage, was the male heir of that principality *. He ac- 
cordingly propoſed to beſtq / her in marriage on ſome 
perſon, who might be able to defend her rights; and he 
caſt his eye on Charles de Blois, nephew of the King of 
France, by his mother, Margaret de Valois, ſiſter to 
that monarch. But as he both loved his ſubjects and was 
beloved by them, he determined not to take this impor- 
tant ſtep without their approbation; and having aſſem- 
bled the ſtates of Brittany, he repreſented to them the 
advantages of that alliance, and the proſpect, which it 
gave, of an entire ſettlement of his ſucceſſion. The 
Bretons willingly concurred in his choice: The marriage 
was concluded: All his vaſſals, and among the reſt, the 


Froiſſart, liv, I, chap, 64. 
f 5 count 
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count de Mountfort, ſwore fealty to Charles and to his CHAP, 
ſpouſe as to their future ſovereigns : And every danger of * 
civil commotions ſeemed to be obviated, as far as human 224 
prudence could provide a remedy againſt them. | 

Bur on the death of this good prince, the ambition 
of the count de Mountfort broke thro' all theſe regu- 
lations, and kindled a war, not only dangerous to Brit- 
tany, but to a great part of Europe. While Charles de 
Blois was foliciting at the court of France the inveſtiture . 
of the dutchy, Mountfort was active in acquiring imme- 
diate poſſeſſion of it; and by; force or inttigue he made 
himſelf maſter of Rennes, Nantz, Breſt, Hennebonne, 
and all the moſt important fortreſſes, and engaged many 
conſiderable barons to acknowledge his authority *, 
Senſible, that he could expect no favour from Philip, 
he made a voyage to England, on pretence of ſoliciting 
his claim to the earldom of Richmond, which had de- 
volved to him by his brother's death; and offering to do 
homage to Edward, as King of France, for the dutchy 
of Brittany, he propoſed a ſtrict alliance for the ſuppott 
of each other's pretenſions. Edward ſaw immediately 
the advantages attending this treaty : Mountfort, aan 
ative and valiant prince, cloſely united to him by in in 
tereſt, opened at once an entrance into the heart f 
France, and afforded him much more flattering Views, 
than his allies on the fide” of Germany and the Low 
Countries, who had no ſincere attachment to his cauſe, 
and whoſe progreſs was alſo obſtructed by thoſe nume- 


. 


p rous fortifications, which had been raiſed on that fron- 

8 tier. Robert d' Artois was zealous i in inforcing theſe 

rr conſiderations: The ambitious ſpirit of Edward Was little 3 of 
e war 


e diſpoſed to ſit down under thoſe repulſes, which he had ik 
1 received, and which, he thought, had ſo much injured France. 


*- Froifſart, liv. 1. chap, 65, 66, 05 68. 2883 
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C A p. his reputation: And it required a very ſhort negotiation 
| \ Xu. 
0 to conclude a treaty of alliance between two men; who, 
23471. " tho? their pleas with regard to the preference of male or 
female ſucceſſion were directly _—_ were esse 
connected by their common intereſts » 


As this treaty was ſtill a ſecret, Micuntfore on his 
return, ventured to appear at Paris, in order to defend 
his cauſe before the court of peers; but obſerving Philip 
and his judges to be prepoſſeſſed againſt his title, and 
dreading their intentions of arreſting him, till he ſhould 
reſtore what he had ſeized by violence, he ſuddenly made 
his eſcape; and war immediately broke out between him 
and Charles de Blois x. Philip ſent his eldeſt ſon, the 
duke of Normandy, with a powerful army to the aſſiſtance 
of the latter; and Mountfort, unable to keep the field 
againſt his rival, remained in the city of Nantz, where 
he was beſieged. The city was taken by the treachery 
of the inhabitants: Mountfort fell into the hands of his 
enemies; was conducted as a priſoner to Paris; and w was 
_ up in once of the Louvre Ferrier off 


Tuis event ſeemed to put an — to the pretenſions of 
the count de Mountfort ; but his affairs were immediately 
retrieved by an unexpected incident, which inſpired new 
life and vigour into his party. Jane of Flanders, countels 
of Mountfort, the moſt extraordinary woman, of that age, 
was rouzed, by the captivity of her huſband, from thoſe 
domeſtic cares, to which ſhe had hitherto limited her | 
of 
genius; and ſhe courageouſly undertook to ſupport the 
falling fortunes of her family. No ſooner did ſhe receive 
the fatal intelligence, than ſhe aſſembled the inhabitants 
of Rennes, where ſhe then reſided ; and carrying het 
infant ſon in her arms, deplored to them the l of 


1842 


f v fFroiſſart, liv, 1. chap. 69. 
it * Froiſfart, liv. 1. chap; 70, Jt. 
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their ſovereign, and recommended to their care the illuſ- 
trious orphan, the ſole male remaining of their antient 
princes, who had governed them with ſuch indulgence 
and lenity, and to whom they had ever profeſſed ſuch a 
zealous attachment. She declared herſelf willing to run 
all hazards with them in ſo juſt a cauſe; diſcovered the re- 
ſources which ſtill remained in the alliance of England; 

and entreated them to make one effort againſt an 8 — 
who, being impoſed. on them by the arms of F rance, 


88 


88 
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would in return make a. ſacrifice to his protector of the 


antient liberties of Brittany. The audience, moved by 
the affecting appearance, and inſpirited by the noble con- 
duct of the princeſs, vowed to live and die with her in 
defending the rights of her family: All the other for- 
treſſes of Brittany embraced the ſame reſolution: The 
counteſs went from place to place, encouraging the gar- 
riſons, providing them with every thing neceſſary for 


ſubſiſtance, and concerting their plans of defence; and 


after ſhe had put the whole province in a proper poſture, 
ſhe ſhut herſelf up in Hennebonne, where ſhe waited 
with impatience the arrival of thoſe ſuccours, which 
Edward had promiſed her. Mean. while, ſhe ſent over 
her ſon to England, both that ſhe might put him in a 
place of ſafety, and engage the King more ſtrongly, by 


ſuch a pledge, to embrace with zeal the intereſts of her | 


family, 


CnakLESs DE BTors, anxious to make himſelf maſter 
of ſo important a fortreſs as Hennebonne, and ſtill more 
to take the counteſs priſoner, from whoſe vigour and 


capacity all the difficulties to his ſucceſſion in Brittany 
now proceeded, fat down before the place with a great 


army, compoſed of French, Spaniards, Genoeſe, and 
ſome Bretons ; and he conducted the attack with indefa- 
tigable induſtry 2. The defence was no leſs vigorous : 


Z Froifſart, liv. 1. chap. 81. 


The 
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CHAP. The beſiegers were repulſed in every aſſault : Frequent 

ſallies were made with ſucceſs by the garriſon : And the 

me counteſs herſelf being the moſt forward in all military 

operations, every one was aſhamed not to do his duty to 

the utmoſt in this deſperate ſituation. ' One day ſhe per- 

ceived, that the beſiegers, entirely employed in an at- 

- tack, had neglected a diſtant quarter of their camp; and 

ſhe immediately fallied forth àt the head of a body of 

200 cavalry, threw them into conifuion, executed preat 

laughter upon them, and ſet fire to "their tents, baggage 

and magazines: But when fhe was preparing to return, 

ſhe found that ſhe was intercepted, and that a great body 

of the enemy Had thrown themſelves between her and 

the gates. She i6ſtantly took her reſolution ; ſhe ordered 

her men to diſband, and to make the belt of their way by 

flight to Breſt. She met them at the appointed place of 
rendezvous, collected another body of 500 horſe, re- 

turned to Hennebonne, broke unexpetedly thro? the 

enemies camp, and was receiyed with ſhouts and accla- 

mations by the gartifon, who, encouraged by this rein- 

forcement, and, by ſo rare an example of female valour, 
determined to defend themſelves to, the laſt extremity, 


TE reiterated attacks, however, . of the beſiegen, 
had at length made ſeveral breaches in the walls; and 
it was apprehended, that a general aſſault, which was 


every hour expected, would overpower the garriſon, di- , 
miniſhed in their numbers, and extremely weakened with c 
watching and fatigue, It became neceſſary to treat of a f 


capitulation; and the biſhop of Leon was already en- 
| gaged, for that purpoſe, in a conference with Charles 

de Blois, when the counteſs, who had mounted on 2 ab 

high tower, and was looking towards the ſea with great Qy 

impatience, deſeried ſome ſails at a diſtance, She im- 

mediately exclaimed : Behold the fuccaurs! the Engl | 
- ſuccours ! 
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ſutcours ! ! No capitulation * 1 This fleet carried a body of C HA; AP. 
Engliſh gens d'armes, and fix thouſand archers, whom | 
Edward had prepared for the relief of Hennebonne, but 1342. | 
who had been long detained” by contrary winds. They | 
entered the harbour under the command of Sir Walter | | 
Manny, one of the“ braveſt captains of England; and ; 
having inſpired freſh courage into the garriſon, imme- 
diately ſallied forth, beat the beſiegers from all their 
poſts, and obliged them to decamp. 


Bur notwithſtanding this ſucceſs, the counteſs of 
Mountfort found that her party, overpowered by ſupe- 
rior numbers, were declining in every quarter; and ſhe 
went oyer to ſolicit more effectual ſuccours from the 
King of England. Edward granted her a conſiderable. 
reinforcement under Robert d'Artois; who embarked 
his troops on board a fleet of forty-five ſhips, and failed 
to Brittany. He was met in his paſſage by the enemy; 
an action enſued, where the counteſs behaved with her 
wonted valour, and charged the enemy ſword in hand | 
but the fleets, after a ſharp action, were ſeparated by a | 
ſtorm, and the Engliſh arrived ſafely in Brittany. The 
firſt exploit of Robert d'Artois was the un. of Vannes, 
which he maſtered by conduct and addreſs *: But he ſur- 
vived a very little time this proſperity. The Breton no- 
blemen of the party of Charles aſſembled ſecretly in arms, 
attacked Vannes of a ſudden, and carried the place; 
chiefly by reaſon of a wound received by Robert d Ar- 
tois, # which he ſoon after died at ſea on his return 0. 
England e. | 

Arn the death of this unfortunate prince, the chief 


anboe of all the calamities, with which his country was 
overwhelmed for above a century, Edward undertook in 


 Froidfart, liv. x, chap, $1, d Froiſſart, liv, 1. chap. 93. 
; e Froiſſart, liv, 1. chap. 94 , nn 
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Cc H 5 perſon the defence of the counteſs of Mountfort; and as 


the laſt truce with France was now expired, the war, 


"== which the Engliſh and French had hitherto carried on 


- 
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as allies to the competitors for Brittany, is thenceforth 
conducted in the name and under the ftandard of the 
two monarchs, The King landed at Morbian near 
Vannes, with an army of 12,000 men; and being maſter 
of the field, where no enemy dared to appear againſt 
him, he endeavoured to give a luſtre to his arms, by 
commencing at once three important ſieges, that of Van- 


nes, of Rennes, and of Nantz. But by undertaking 


too much, he failed of ſucceſs in all his enterprizes. 
Even the ſiege of Vannes, which Edward in perſon con- 


ducted with vigour, advanced but ſlowly *; and the 


French had all the leiſure requiſite for making prepara- 
tions againſt him. The duke of Normandy, eldeſt ſon 


of Philip, appeared in Brittany at the head of an army 


of 30, ooo infantry and 4000 cavalry; and Edward was 


now obliged to draw together all his forces, and to en- 


trench himſelf ſtrongly before Vannes, where the duke 
of Normandy ſoon after arrived, and in a manner inveſt- 
ed the beſiegers. The garriſon and the French camp 
were plentifully ſupplied with proviſions ; while the Eng- 
liſh, who dared to make no attempt upon the place in 
the preſence of a ſuperior army, drew all their ſubſiſtance 
from England, expoſed to the hazards of the ſea, and 
ſometimes to thoſe ariſing from the fleet of the enemy. 
In this dangerous ſituation, Edward very willingly hear- 
kened to the mediation of the Pope's legates, the cardi- 
nals of Paleſtrine and Freſcati, who endeavoured to ne- 
gotiate ; if not a peace, at leaſt a truce between the two 
kingdoms. A treaty was concluded for a ceſſation of 
arms during three years e; and Edward had the ability, 


Froifart, liv. 1. chap. 95. | 
8 5 liv, 1. chap, 99, Aveſbury, p. 102+ 


notwithſtanding 
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notwithſtanding his preſent dangerous ſituation, to pro- CHAP, 


cure to himſelf very equal and honourable terms. It was 


agreed, that Vannes ſhould be ſequeſtered, during the 1441, 


truce, in the hands of the legates, to be diſpoſed of after- 
wards as they pleaſed; and tho Edward knew the par- 
tiality of the court of Rome towards his antagoniſt, he 
faved himſelf by this device from the diſhonour of having 
undertaken a fruitleſs enterprize. Tt was alſo ſtipulated, 


that all priſoners ſhould be releaſed, that. the places in. 


Brittany ſhould remain in the hands of the preſent poſ- 
ſeſlors, and that the allies on both ſides ſhould be com- 
prehended in the truce fo Edward, ſoon after concluding 
this treaty, embarked with his army for England. 


THe truce, tho calculated for a long time, was of 


very ſhort duration; and each monarch endeavoured to 
throw on the other the blame of its infraction. Of 
courſe, the hiſtorians of the two countries differ in their 
account of the matter. It ſeems probable, however, as 

is affirmed by the F rench writers, that Edward, in 
conan to the truce, had no other purpoſe than to 
extricate himſelf from a perilous ſituation, into which he 
had fallen, and was afterwards very careleſs of its ob- 


ſervance. In all the memorials which remain on this 


ſubject, he complains chiefly of the puniſhment inflicted 
on Oliver de Cliflon, Henry de Leon, and other Breton 


noblemen, who, he ſays, were partizans of the family 


of Mountfort, and conſequently under the protection of 


England s. But it appears from the hiſtory, that at the 


concluſion of the truce, thoſe noblemen had openly, by 
their declarations and actions, embraced the cauſe of 
Charles de Blois b; and if they had entered into any 
ſecret correſpondence and engagements with Edward, 
they were traitors to their party, and were juſtly punith- 


f Heming. p. 359. 5 Rymer, vol. v. p. 453, 454, 459s 
466, 496, Heming. p. 376. 5 N 
> Froiſſart, liv, 1, chap. 96. p. 100. | 
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able by Philip and Charles, for their breach of faith; 


nor had Edward any juſt ground of complaint againſt 
France for ſuch ſeverities. But when he laid theſe pre- 


tended injuries before the parliament, whom he affected 


to conſult on all occaſions, that aſſembly entered into the 
quarrel, adviſed the King not to be amuſed by a fraudu- 
lent truce, and granted him ſupplies for the renewal of 
the war: The counties were charged with a fifteenth for 


two years, and the boroughs with a tenth. The clergy 


conſented to give a tenth for three years. 


_ Taese ſupplies enabled the King to complete his mi- 
litary preparations ; and he ſent his couſin, Henry earl 


of Derby, ſon of the earl of Lancaſter, into Guienne, 


for the defence of that province i. This prince, the 
moſt accompliſhed of the Engliſh court, poſſeſſed in a 
high degree the virtue of humanity as well as thoſe of 
valour and conduct *, and not content with proteCting 


and cheriſhing the province committed to his charge, he 


1345. 


made a very ſucceſsful invaſion on the enemy. He at- 
tacked the count de Laille, the French general at Ber- 
gerac, beat him from his entrenchments, and took the 
place. He reduced a great part of Perigord, and conti- 
nually advanced in his conqueſts, till the count de Laille, 
having collected an army of ten or twelve thouſand men, 
fat down before Auberoche, in hopes of recovering that 
place, which had fallen into the hands of the Engliſh. 
The earl of Derby came upon him by ſurprize with only 
a thoufand cavalry, threw the French into diſorder, 


1 Freiſſart, liv. x, chap, 103, Aveſbury, p. 121, 
„ It is reported of this prince, that, having once, before the attack 
of a town, promiſed the ſoldiers the plunder, one private man hap- 
pened to fall upon a great cheſt full of money, which he immediately 
brought to the earl, as thinking it too great for himſelf to keep poſs 
ſeſſion of it. But Derby to!d him, that his promiſe did not depend on 


me greatneſs or ſmallneſs of the ſut; and bid him keep it all for his 


own ule, 


puſhed 
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De Laille himſelf, with many conſiderable nobles, was 
taken priſoner ', After this important advantage, Der- 
by made a rapid progreſs in ſubduing the French pro- 
vinces. He took Monſegur, Monpeſat, Villefranche, 
Miremont, and Tonnins, with the fortreſs of Damaſſen. 
Aiguillon, a fortrefs deemed impregnable, fell into his 
hands from the cowardice of the governor.. Angouleme 
was furrendered after a ſhort fiege. The only place, 
where he met with a conſiderable reſiſtance, was Reole, 
which, ee was at laſt reduced after a ſiege of above 
nine weeks ®, Having made an attempt on Blaye, he 


thought it more prudent to raiſe the ſiege, rather than | 


waſte his time, before a Res of ſmall importance“. 1 


Tk reaſon why Derby was permitted without oppo- 


ſition to make ſuch progreſs on the ſide of Guienne, 


was the difficulties under which the French finances then 
laboured, and which had obliged Philip to lay on new 
impoſitions, particularly the duty on ſalt, to the great 


diſcontent, and almoſt mutiny of his ſubjects. But after 


the court of France was ſupplied with money, great pre- 
parations were made; and the duke of Normandy, at- 
tended by the duke of Burgundy, and other great nobi- 
lity, led towards Guienne a powerful army, which the 
Engliſh could not think of reſiſting in the open field. 
The earl of Derby ſtood on the defenſive, and allowed 
the F rench to carry on at leiſure the ſiege of Angouleme, 
which was their firſt enterprize. John lord Norwich, 
the governor, after a brave and vigorous defence, found 
himſelf reduced to extremities; and he was obliged to 


employ a ſtratagem, in order to ſave his garriſon, and to 


prevent his being reduced to ſurrender at diſcretion. 


1 Froifrt, liv, 1, chap, 104. m Froiſſart, liv. x, chap- 110. 
| A Froiſſart, Uv. 1. chap. 112. 
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puſhed his advantages, and obtained a complete victory. c ws 8 
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0 RA A P. He appeared on the walls, and * to ſpeak with 

the duke of Normandy. The prince, when he came, 

1346. told Norwich, that he ſuppoſed he intended to capitu- 

late. Not at all,” replied the governor; But as to- 

ce morrow is the feaſt of the Virgin, to whom, I know, 

& that you, Sir, as well as myſelf, bear a great devo- 

| \ „ tion, I defire a ceſſation of arms for that day.” The 

propoſals were agreed to; and Norwich, having ordered 

his forces to prepare all their baggage, marched out, and 

advanced towards the French camp. The beſiegers, 

imagining they were to be attacked, ran to their arms; 

but Norwich ſent a meſſenger to the duke, reminding 

him of his engagement. The duke, who piqued himſelf 

on the faithful obſervance of his word, exclaimed, I ſee 

the governor has outwitted me : But let us be contented with 

gaining the place : And-the Engliſh were allowed to paſs 

thro' the camp unmoleſted . After ſome other ſucceſ- 

ſes, the duke of Normandy laid ſiege to Aiguillon; and 

as the natural ſtrength of the fortreſs, together with a 

brave garriſon under the command of the earl of Pem- 

broke, and fir Walter Manny, rendered it impoſſible to 

take the place by aſſault, he propoſed, after making ſeve- 

Aal fruitleſs attacks v, to reduce it by famine : But be- 

fore he could finiſh. his: enterprize, he was called to ano- 

ther part of the kingdom, by one of the greateſt diſaſters, 
that ever befel the French monarchy. 4 1 


EpwarD, informed by the earl of Derby of the great 
danger to which Guienne was expoſed, had prepared a 
fleet and army, with which he intended in perſon to bring 

it relief. He embarked at Southampton on board a fleet 
of near a thouſand fail of all dimenſions ; and carried» 
with him, beſides all the chief nobility of England, his 


© Froiſſart, liv, 1, chap. 120. P Froiſſart, liv, 1, chap, 121. 
1 ** liv, 1. chap. 134. * 


eldeſt 
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eldeſt ſon the prince of Wales, now fifteen years of age. CHA b. 
The winds proved long contrary ; and the King, in in _ | 
deſpair of atriving in time at Guienne, was at laſt per- 1346. 

ſuaded by Geoffry d'Harcourt, to change the deſtination 
of his enterprize. This nobleman was a Norman by 
birth, had long made a confiderable figure in the court 4 
of France, and was generally eſteemed for his perſonal _ 
merit and valour ; but being diſobliged and perſecuted by 
Philip, he had fled over to England; had recommended 4 
himſelf to Edward, who was an excellent judge of men; 
and had ſucceeded to Robert d'Artois in the invidious 
office of exciting and aſſiſting the King in every enter- 
prize againſt his native country. He had long inſiſted, 
that an expedition to Normandy promiſed, in the preſent 
circumſtances, much more favourable ſucceſs, than one 
to Guienne z that Edward would find the northern pro- 
vinces much unfurniſhed of military fofce, which had 
been drawn to the ſouth ; that they were full of flouriſh- 
ing cities, whoſe plunder would enrich the Engliſh ; that 
their cultivated fields, as yet unſpoiled by war, would 
ſupply them with plenty of proviſions; and that the 
neighbourhood ' of the capital rendered every event of 
importance in thoſe quarters. Theſe reaſons, which 
had not before been duly weighed by Edward, began to 
make more impreſſion after the diſappointments, which 
he had met with in his voyage to Guienne : He ordered i: th July, 
his fleet to ſail to Normandy, and ſafely diſembarked his 


army at la Hogue. 


Tris army, which was, during the courſe of the en- Invaſon of 
ſuing campaign, crowned with the moſt ſplendid ſucceſs, France. 
that ever attended the enterprize of any Engliſh monarch, 
conſiſted of four thouſand men at arms, ten thouſand 
archers, ten thouſand Welſh infantry, and fix thouſand 
Iriſh, The Welſh and the Iriſh were light, * 


r Aveſbury, p. 123, 3 Froidart, liv, 1, ws 121. 
F£E4.= | troops, 
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the country, than for any ſtable action. The bow was 


always eſteemed a frivolous weapon, where true mili- 


tary diſcipline was known, and regular bodies of well 
armed foot maintained. The only ſolid force in this 
army were the men at arms, and even theſe, being ca- 


valry, were, on that account, much inferior, in the 
ſhock of battle, to good infantry: And as the whole 


were new levied troops, we are led to entertain a very 


mean idea of the military force of thoſe ages, which, 


being ignorant in every other art, had not properly culti- 


vated the art of war itſelf, the ſole object of their at- 
tention. 


Tk King created the earl of A conſtable of 
his army, and the earls of Warwic and Harcourt, mareſ- 
chals: He beſtowed the honour of knighthood on the 


prince of Wales and ſeveral of the young nobility, im- 
mediately upon his landing. After deſtroying all the 


ſhips in la Hogue, Barfleur, and Cherbourg, he ſpread 
his army over the whole country, and gave them an un- 


bounded licence of burning, ſpoiling, and plundering 
every place, of which they became maſters. The looſe 


diſcipline then practiſed, could not be much hurt by theſe 
diſorderly practices; ; and Edward took care to prevent 
any ſurprize, by giving orders to his troops, however they 


might diſperſe themſelves in the day time, always to 


quarter themſelves at night near the main body. In this 
manner, Montebourg, Carentan, St. Lo, Valognes, 
and other places in the Cotentin were pillaged without 


reſiſtance; and an univerſal conſternation was . 


over the whole province t. 


Tux intelligence of this unexpected jedlion bon 
reached Paris; and threw Philip into great e 


t Froifart, ty, 1. _ 123, 


He 
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He iſſued orders, however, for levying forces in all quar- H Ax. 
ters, and diſpatched the count d' Eu, conſtable of France, *. 
and the count de Tancarville, with a body of troops, to 1346. 
the defence of Caen, a populous and commercial but 

open city, which Jay in the neighbourhood'of the Eng- 

liſh army. The temptation of ſo rich a prize ſoon al- 

lured Edward to approach it; and the inhabitants, encou- 

raged by their numbers, and by the -re-infoxcements 
which they daily received from the country, ventured, 
againſt the advice of the conſtable, to meet him in the « 
field. But their courage failed them on the firſt ſnock: 

They fled with precipitation: The counts d'Eu and 
Tancarville were taken priſoners: The victors entered 

the city along with the vanquiſhed, and. a furious maſ- 

ſacre commenced, without diſtinction of age, ſex, or 
condition. The citizens, in deſpair, barricaded their 

| houſes, and aſſaulted the Engliſh with ſtones, bricks, 

and every miſſile weapon: The Engliſh made way by 

fire to the deſtruRjon of the citizens: Till Edward, 
anxious to ſave both his ſpoil and his ſoldiers, ſtopped 

the maſſacre; and having obliged the inhabitants to lay 

down their arms, gave his troops licence to begin a more 

regular and leſs hazardous plunder of the city, The 
pillage continued for three days : The King reſerved for 

his own ſhare the jewels, plate, ſilks, fine cloth, and 

fine linen ; - and he beſtowed -all the remainder of the 

ſpoil, on his army. The whole was embarked on board 

the ſhips, and ſent over to England; together with 

three hundred of the richeſt citizens of Can, whoſe 
ranſom was an additional profit, which he expected after- 

wards to levy a. This diſmal. ſcene. paſſed in the pre- 

ſence of two cardinal legates, who had come to nego- 

tiate a peace between the kingdoms. 


o Froiſſart, liv, 1. chap, 124. 2 "Ed 
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Tux King moved next to Roũen in hopes of treating 
that city in the ſame manner ; but found, that the bridge 
over the Seine was already broken down, and that the 
King of France himſelf was arrived there with his army, 
He marched along the banks of that river towards Paris, 
deſtroying the whole country, and every town and vil. 
lage, which he met with on his road v. Some of his 
= troops carried their ravages even to the gates of 
Paris; and the royal palace of St. Germans, together 
with Nanterre, Ruelle, and other villages, was reduced 
to aſhes within fight of that capital. The Engliſh pro- 
poſed to paſs the river at Poiſſy, but found the French 
army encamped on the oppoſite banks, and the bridge at 
that place, as well as all others upon the Seine, broken 
down by orders from Philip. Edward now ſaw, that 
the French intended to encloſe him in their country, in 
hopes of attacking him with advantage on all ſides: 


But he ſaved himſelf by a ſtratagem from this perilous 
ſituation. 


He gave his army orders to diflodge, and to 
advance farther up the Seine; but immediately returning 


by the ſame route, arrived at Poiffy, which the enemy 


had already quitted, in order to attend his motions. He 
repaired the bridge with incredible celerity, paſſed oyer 
his army, and having thus diſengaged himſelf from the 
enemy, advanced by quick marches towards Flanders, 
His vanguard, commanded by Harcourt, met with the 
townſmen of Amiens, who were haſtening to reinforce 
their King, and defeated them with great laughter *: 
He paſſed by Beauvais, and burned the ſuburbs of that 
city: But as he approached the Somme, he found himſelf 


in the ſame difficulty as before: All the bridges on that 


river were either broken down, or ſtrongly guarded: 
An army, under the command of Godemar de Faye, 


® Froiſfart, liv, 1. chap, 125. * Ibid, 


Was 
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was ſtationed on the oppoſite banks: Philip was ad- 3 P, 


vancing on him from the other quarter, with an army of 


an hundred thouſand men: And he was thus expoſed to 1346. 


the danger of being encloſed, and of ſtarving in an ene- 
my's country. In this extremity, he publiſhed a reward 
to any one, that could bring him intelligence of a paſ- 
ſage over the Somme. A peaſant, called Gobin Agace, 
whoſe name has been preſerved by the ſhare which he 
had in theſe important tranſactions, was tempted on this 
occaſion to betray the intereſts of his country; and he 
informed Edward of a ford below Abbeville, which had 
a ſound bottom, and might be paſſed without difficulty 
at low water 7. | The King haſtened thither, but found 
Godemar de Faye on the oppoſite banks. Being urged 
by neceſſity, he deliberated not a moment; but threw 
himſelf into the river, ſword in hand, at the head of his 
troops ; drove the enemy from their ſtation ; and purſued 
them to a diſtance on the plain . The French army 
under Philip, arrived at the ford, when the rear-guard of 
the Engliſh were paſſing. So narrow was the eſcape, 
which Edward, by his prudence and celerity, made from 
this danger! The riſing of the tide prevented the French 
King from following him over the ford, and obliged that 
prince to take his road over the bridge at Abbeville; by 
which ſome time was loſt. 


Ir is natural to think, that Philip, at the head of ſo 
vaſt an army, was impatient to take revenge of the Eng- 
liſh, and to prevent the diſgrace to which he muſt be 
expoſed, if an inferior enemy ſhould be allowed, after 
ravaging ſo great a part of his kingdom, to eſcape with 
impunity. Edward alſo was ſenſible, that ſuch muft be 
the object of the French monarch; and as he had ad- 
vanced. but a little way before his enemy, he ſaw the 


Y Froiſſart, liv. 1. chap. 126, 127, 
7 Froiſſart, liv. 1. chap. 127. 


danger 
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2 AP. danger of precipitating his march over the plains of Pi. 
g — cardy, and of expoſing his rear to the inſults of the 
1346. numerous cavalry, in which the French camp abounded, 
Battle of He took therefore a very prudent reſolution : He choſe 

| Erecy. his ground with advantage near the village of Crecy ; he 
| PAS | diſpoſed his army in excellent order; he determined to 
= await in tranquillity the arrival of the enemy ; and he 
hoped, that their eagerneſs to engage, and to prevent his 
retreat, after all their paſt diſappointments, would hurry 
| them on to ſome raſh and ill-concerted action. He drew 
| up his army on a gentle aſcent, and divided them into 
| three lines: The firſt was commanded by the prince of 
| Wales, and under him, by the earls of Warwic and'Ox- 
ford, by Harcourt, and by the lords Chandos, Holland, 
and other noblemen: The earls of Arundel and North. 


r 
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ampton, with the lords Willoughby, Baſſet, Roos, 
and ſir Lewis Tufton, were at the head of the ſecond 
line: He took on himſelf the command of the third divi- 
fion; by which he propoſed either to bring ſuccour to the 
two firſt lines, or to ſecure a retreat in caſe of any miſ- 
fortunes, or to puſh his advantages againſt his enemy, 
He had likewiſe the precaution to throw up trenches on 
his flank, in order to fecure himſelf from the numerou f 
bodies of the French, who might aſſail him from that * 
quarter; and he placed all his baggage behind him in 2 Ml * 
wood, which he alſo ſecured by an intrenchment a. 9 
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Tux {kill and order of this diſpoſition, with the tran- 


2 8 | 0. 
quillity in which it was made, ſerved extremely to com- - 

| Poſe the minds of the ſoldiers; and the King, that he 3 
might farther inſpirit them, rode thro” their ranks with 0 
ſuch an air of cheerfulneſs and alacrity in his countenance, MW . 
as conveyed the higheſt confidence into every beholder 8 
He pointed out to them the neceſſity, to which the 1 


4 Froiſſart, liv, 1. Chap, 128. ER 
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were at preſent reduced, and the certain and inevitable HAT 


geſtruction which awaited them, if, in their . ſitu- 
ation, encloſed on all hands in an enemy's country, 
they truſted to any thing but their own valour, or gave 
that enemy an opportunity of taking revenge for the 
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many inſults and indignities, which they had of late put 


upon him. He reminded them of the apparent ſupe- 


riority which they had hitherto maintained over all the 
bodies of French troops who had fallen in their way; 
and aſſured them, that the greater numbers of the army, 
which at preſent hovered over them, gave them not 
greater force, but was an advantage eaſily compenſated 


by the order, in which he had placed his own army, 
and the reſolution which he expected from them, He 
demanded nothing, he ſaid, but that they would imitate. 


his own example, and that of the prince of Wales; and 


as the honour, the lives, the liberties of all, were now 
expoſed to the ſame danger, he was confident, that they 


would make one common .effort to extricate themſelves- 


from the preſent difficulties, and that their united cou- 


rage would give them the victory over all their enemies. 


Ir is related by ſome hiſtorians d, that Edward, be- | 


ſides the reſources, which he N in his own genius 


and preſence of mind, employed alſo a new invention 


againſt the enemy, and placed in his front ſame pieces 
of artillery, the firſt which had yet been made uſe of on 
any remarkable occaſion in Europe. This is the epoch 
of one of the moſt ſingular diſcoveries, which has been 
made among men; and which changed by degrees the 
whole art of war, and by conſequence. many circum- 
ſtances in the political government of Europe. But the 
ignorance of that age, in the mechanical arts, rendered 
the progreſs very ſlow of this new invention. The ar- 
tillery firſt framed, were ſo clumſy and of ſuch difficult: 


| b Jean Villani, lib. 12. cap 66, 
; | N management, 
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ene. danger of precipitating his march over the plains of Pi- 
a pit cardy, and of expoſing his rear to the inſults of the 
pee numerous cavalry, in which the French camp abounded, 
| Battle of He took therefore a very prudent reſolution : He choſe 
| Lrecy. his ground with advantage near the village of Crecy ; he 
— '* diſpoſed his army in excellent order; he determined to 
await in tranquillity the arrival of the enemy ; and he 
hoped, that their eagerneſs to engage, and'to prevent his 
retreat, after all their paſt difappointments, would hurry 
them on to ſome raſh and ill- concerted action. He drew 
up his army on a gentle aſcent, and divided them into 
three lines: The firſt was commanded by the prince of 
Wales, and under him, by the earls of Warwic and Ox- 
ford, by Harcourt, and by the lords Chandos, Holland, 
; and other noblemen : The earls of Arundel and North- 
ampton, with the lords Willoughby, Baſſet, Roos, 
and ſir Lewis Tufton, were at the head of the ſecond 
line: He took on himſelf the command of the third divi- 
fion; by which he propoſed either to bring ſuccour to the 
two firſt lines, or to ſecure a retreat in caſe of any miſ- 
fortunes, or to puſh his advantages againſt his enemy, 
He had likewiſe the precaution 'to throw up trenches on 
his flank, in order to fecure himſelf from the numerous 
bodies of the French, who might affail him from that 
quarter; and he placed all his baggage behind him in a 

| wood, which he alſo ſecured by an intrenchment -. 
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TRE ſkill and order of this diſpoſition, with the tran- 
quillity in which it was made, ſerved extremely to com- 
poſe the minds of the ſoldiers; and the King, that he 
ight farther inſpirit them, rode thro' their ranks with 
ſuch an air of cheerfulneſs and alacrity in his countenance, 
as conveyed the higheſt confidence into every beholder. 
He pointed out to them the neceſſity, to which they 
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deſtruction which awaited them, if, in their preſent ſitu- 
ation, encloſed on all hands in an enemy's country, 


they truſted to any thing but their own valour, or gave 


that enemy an opportunity of taking revenge for the 
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many inſults and indignities, which they had of late put 


upon him. He reminded them of the apparent ſupe- 


riority which they had hitherto maintained over all the 
bodies of French troops who had fallen in their way; 
and aſſured them, that the greater numbers of the army, 
which at preſent hovered over them, gave them not 
greater force, but was an advantage eaſily compenſated 


by the order, in which he had placed his own army, 


and the reſolution which he expected from them. He 


demanded nothing, he ſaid, but that they would imitate. 


his own example, and that of the prince of Wales; and 


as the honour, the lives, the liberties of all, were now 
expoſed to the ſame danger, he was confident, that they 
would make one common effort to extricate themſelves: 
from the preſent difficulties, and that their united cou- 


rage would give them the victory over all their enemies. 
Ir is related by ſome hiſtorians d, that Edward, be- 


ſides the reſources, which he found in his own genius 


and preſence of mind, employed alſo a new invention 
againſt the enemy, and placed in his front ſame pieces 


of artillery, the firſt which had yet been made uſe of on 
any remarkable occaſion. in Europe. This is the epoch 
cf one of the moſt ſingular diſcoveries, which has been 
made among men; and which changed by degrees the 
whole art of war, and by conſequence. mary circum- 
ſtances in the political government of Europe. But the 
ignorance of that age, in the mechanical arts, rendered 
the progreſs very flow of this new invention. The ar- 


wlery firſt framed, were ſo clumſy and of ſuch difficult: 


b Jean Villani, lib. 12. cap 66, 
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management, that men were not immediately ſenſible of 
their uſe and efficacy : And even to the preſent times, 
improvements have been continually making on this fu- 


rious engine, which, tho' it ſeemed contrived for the 


deſtruction of mankind, and the overthrow of empires, 


has in the iſſue rendered war much leſs bloody, and has 


given greater ſtability to civil ſocieties, Nations, by its 
means, have been brought more to a level : Conqueſts 
have become leſs frequent and rapid : Succeſs in war has 


been reduced nearly to be a matter of calculation: And 


any nation, overmatched by its enemy, either yields to their 
demands, or ſecures itſelf by alliances againſt 1 their vio- 
lence and invaſion. 

Tn invention of artillery was at this time known in 
France as well as in England e; but Philip, in his hurry 
to overtake the enemy, had probably left his cannon be- 


| hind him, which he regarded as an uſeleſs incumbrance. 


All his other movements diſcovered the ſame imprudence 
and precipitation. Impelled by anger, a dangerous coun- 
ſellor, and truſting to the great ſuperiority of his num- 
bers, he thought that all depended on forcing an engage- 
ment with the Engliſh, and that, if he could once reach 
the enemy in their retreat, the victory on his fide was 
certain and inevitable. He made a haſty march in great 


diſorder from Abbeville; but after he had advanced aboye 


two leagues, ſome gentlemen, whom he had ſent before 
to take a view of the enemy, returned to him, and brought 
him intelligence, that they had ſeen the Engliſh drawn 
up in excellent order, and awaiting his arrival. They 

refore adviſed him to defer the combat till the enſuing 


day, when his army would have recovered from their 


fatigue, and might be diſpoſed into better order, than 
their preſent hurry had permitted them to obſerve. Phi- 
lip aſſented to this council; but the former precipitation 


© Du Cange Gloſſ. in verb. Bombarda. 
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of his march, and the impatience of the French nobility, CH AP: 


: made it impracticable for him to put it in execution. ie 
, One diviſion preſſed upon another: Orders to ſtop were 1346. 
not ſeaſapably conveyed to all of them: This immenſe 


body was not governed by ſufficient diſcipline to be ma- 
) nageable: And the French army, very imperfectly 
formed into three lines, arrived, already fatigued and diſ- 
ordered, in preſence of the enemy. The firſt line, con- 
ſiſting of 15,000 Genoeſe croſs-bow men, were com- 
0 manded by Anthony Doria, and Charles Grimaldi: The 
ſecond was led by the count d' Alengon, brother to the 
4 King: The King himſelf was at the head of the third. 
Beſides the French monarch,” there were no leſs than 
three crowned heads in this engagement: The King of 
n Bohemia, the King of the Romans, his ſon, and the 
7 King of Majorca; with all the nobility and great vaſſals 
of the crown of France. The army now conſiſted of 
above 120,000 men, near four times the number of the 
enemy. But the prudence of one man was ſuperior to 


” the adyantage of all this force and ſplendor, 

4 TRE Engliſh, on the approach of the enemy, kept 
th their ranks firm and immoveable; and the Genoeſe firſt 
ts began the attack, There had happened, a little before 
78 the engagement, a thunder ſhower, which had moiſtened 
* and relaxed the ſtrings of the Genoeſe croſs-bows ; and 
* their arrows for this reaſon fell ſnort of the enemy. The 
be Engliſh archers, taking their bows out of their caſes, 
2 poured in a ſhower of arrows upon this multitude who 


; were oppoſed to them; and ſoon threw them into diſor- 
der. The Genoeſe fell back upon the gens d'armes df 
the count d'Alengon * ; who, enraged at their cowardice, 


We ordered his troops to put them to the ſword. The artil- 
hi. lery fired amidſt the crowd; the Engliſh archers ſtill 
10 continued to ſend in their arrows among them; and 


4 Froiſſart, liv, T. chap. 130. 
of | nothing 
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cn AP. nothing was to be ſeen in that val body but hurry and 
XV. confuſion, terror and diſmay. The young prince df 
— 
1346. Wales had the preſence of mind to take advantage of this 
| ſituation, and to lead on his line to the charge. The 
French cavalry, however, recovering ſomewhat their 
order, and encouraged by the example of their leader, 
made ſtout laune and having at laſt cleared them- 
ſelves of the Genoeſe runaways, advanced upon their ad- 
verſaries, and by their ſuperior numbers began to hem 
them round. The earls of Arundel and Northampton 
advanced their line to ſuſtain the prince, who, ardent in 
his firſt feats of arms, ſet an example of valour, which 
was imitated by all his followers. The battle became 
for ſome time hot and dangerous, and the earl of War- 
wic, apprehenſive of the event from the ſuperior numbers 
of the: French, diſpatched an officer to the King, and 
deſired him to ſend ſuccours to the relief of the prince. 
Edward had choſen his ſtation on the top of the hill ; and 
he ſurveyed in tranquillity the ſcene of action. When the 
meſſenger accoſted him, his firſt queſtion was, whether the 
prince was, ſlain or wounded. On receiving an anſwerin 
the negative, Return, ſaid he, to my ſon, and tell him that J 
reſerve the honour of. this day to him: I am confident that he 
will ſhow himſelf worthy of the honcur of knighthood, which 1 
ſo lately conferred upon him : He will be able without ny 
aſſiſtance to repel the enemy . This ſpeech, being re- 
ported to the prince and his attendants, inſpired them 
with new courage: They made an attack with redoubled 
vigour on the French, in which the count d'Alengon 
was ſlain: That whole line of cavalry was thrown into 
diſorder : The riders were killed or diſmounted : The 
Welſh infantry ruſhed into the throng, and with their 
long knives cut the throats .of all who had fallen; 
nor was any quarter given that day by the vonquerors . 


e Froiſſart, liv, 1. chap, 136. f Froiffart, liv, T. chap. 140, 
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Tur King of France advanced in vain with the rear C - A 1 
to ſuſtain the line commanded by his brother: He 
found them already diſcomfited ; and the example of 1346. 
their rout encreaſed the confuſion, which was before but 
too prevalent in his own body. He had himſelf a horſe 
killed under him: He was remounted; and, tho” left 
almoſt alone, he'ſeemed ſtill determined: to maintain the 
2 combat; when John de Huinault ſeized the reins of his 
bridle, turned about his horſe, and carried him off the 
| field of battle. The whole French army took to flight, 
| and were followed and put to the ſword without mercy 


by the yictors; till the darkneſs of night put an end to 
the purſuit. The King, on his return to the camp, flew 
into the arms of the prince of Wales, and exclaimed : 
My brave fon : Perſevere in your honourable courſe : You are 


$ 
1 my fon ; for valiantly have you acquitted yourſel, If to 150 You 


| have ſhewn yourſelf worthy of empire d. 

d Tus battle, which is known by thename of the bat- 
e tle of Crecy, began after three o'clock in the afternoon, 
e and continued till evening. The next morning was 


n foggy; and as the Engliſh obſerved, that many of the 
I enemy had loſt their way in the night and in the miſt, 


he they employed a ſtratagem to bring them into their 
1 power: They erected on the eminences ſome French 
my ſtandards which they had taken in the battle; and all, 
e- who were allured by this falſe ſignal, were put to the 
m ſword, and no quarter given them. In excuſe for this 
ed inhumanity, it was alledged that the French King had 
on given out like orders to his troops; but the real reaſon 


ato probably was, that the Engliſh, in their preſent ſituation, 
he did not care to be encumbered with priſoners. On the 
cir day of battle, and on the enſuing, there fell, by a mo- 
en; derate computation, 1200 knights, 1400 gentlemen, 
.fJooo men at arms, beſides about 30,000 men of inferior 


130. 4 Freiſſart, liv. 1. cap. 131. | | 
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dukes of Lorraine and Bourbon, the earls of Flanders, 


" Blois, Harcourt, Vaudemont, Aumale, were left on the 


field of battle. The Kings alſo of Bohemia and Ma- 
jorca were ſlain: The fate of the former was remark- 
able: He was blind from age; but being reſolved to 
hazard his perſon, and ſet an example to others, he or- 
dered the reins of his bridle to be tied on each fide to 
the horſes of two gentlemen of his train ; and his dead 
body, and thoſe of his attendants; were afterwards found 
among the flain, with their horſes ſtanding by them in 
that ſituation fo His creſt was three oftrich feathers; 
and his motto theſe German words, Ich dien, I ſerve : 
Which the prince of Wales and his ſucceffors adopted in 
memorial of this great victory. The action may ſeem 
no leſs remarkable for the ſmall lofs of the Engliſh than 


for the great ſlaughter of the French: There were killed 


in it only one eſquire and three knights 8, and very few 


of inferior rank; a demonſtration, that the prudent dif- 


poſition made by Edward, and the diforderly attack: of 
the French, had rendered the whole rather a rout than a 


battle, which was indeed the common caſe with en gage- 


ments in thoſe times. 


Tux great prudence of Edward appeared not only in 
obtaining this memorable victory, but in the meaſures, 
which he purfued after it. , Not elated by his preſent 
proſperity ſo far as to expect the total conqueſt of France 


or of any conſiderable provinces ; he propoſed only to 
| ſecure an eaſy entrance into that kingdom, which might 


afterwards open the way to more moderate advantages. 
He knew the extreme diſtance of Guienne : He had ex- 
perienced the difficulty and uncertainty of penetrating on 


e Froiſſart, liv, x. chap. 131. -Knyghton, p. 2588. 
f Froiſſart, liv. 1. 5 130. „ 5. 166. 
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the ſide of the Low Countries, agd had already loſt CHA. 


much of bis authority over Flanders by the death of Ar- 
teville, who had been murdered by the populace them- 


ſelves, his former partizans, on his attempting to transfer 


the ſovereignty of that province to the prince of Wales d. 


The King, therefore, limited his ambition to the con- 


queſt of Calais; and after the interval of a few days, 
which he employed in interring the flain, he marched 
with his victorious .. and preſented himſelf before 


that place. 


Joan DE VIßNNE, a valiant knight of Burgundy, - 


was governor of Calais, and being ſupplied with every 
thing neceſſary for defence, he encouraged the townſmen 
to perform to the utmoſt their duty to their King and 
country, Edward therefore, ſenſible from the begin- 
ning, that it was in vain to attempt the place by force, 
propoſed only to reduce it by famine : He choſe a ſecure 


ſation for his camp; drew entrenchments around the 
whole city ; raiſed huts for his ſoldiers, which he covered 


with ſtraw or broom; and provided his army with all 
conveniencies, to make them endure the winter ſeaſon, 
which was approaching. As the governor ſoon perceived 
his intention, he put out all the uſeleſs mouths, which 
might conſume his proviſions; and the King had the 
generoſity to allow theſe unhappy people to paſs thro his 
camp, and he even W them with money for their 
journey +. | 


Write Edward was employed. in this dogs which 


continued near a twelvemonth, there paſſed in different 
places many other events ; and all to the honour of the 


Engliſh arms. 
Tus retreat of the duke of Normandy from Guienne 
leſt the earl of Derby maſter of the field ; and he was not 


d Freidart, liv. . chap, 116. i Froiffart, liv, 1. chap. 133. 
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negligent in making his advantage of the ſuperiority, 
He took Mirebeau-by aſſault : He made himſelf maſter of 
Luſignan in the fame manner: Taillebourg and St. Jean 
d'Angeli fell into his hands: Poictiers opened its gates to 
him; and Derby having thus broke down all the fron- 
tiers on that quarter, carried his incurſions to the banks 
of the Loire, and filled that quarter of France with hor- 
rour and devaſtation &. 

Tax flames of war were at the ſame time kindled in 
Brittany. Charles de Blois invaded that province with 


a conſiderable. army, and. inveſted the fortreſs of Roche 


de Rien; but the counteſs of Mountfort, reinforced. by 


ſome Engliſh troops under Sir Thomas Dagworth, at- 


tacked him during the night in his entrenchments, diſ- 
perſed his army, and took himſelf priſoner 1. His wife, 


by whom he enjoyed his pretenſions to Brittany, com- 
pelled by the preſent neceſſity, took on her the govern- 


ment of the party, and proved herſelf a rival in every 
ſhape and an antagoniſt to the counteſs of Mountfort, 
both in the field and in the cabinet. And while theſe 
heroic dames preſented this extraordinary ſcene to the 
world, another princeſs in England, of {till higher rank, 
ſhowed herſelf no leſs capable of exerting every manly 
be | 

THE Scottiſh nation, after long ſupporting, with in- 
credible perſeverance, their liberties againſt the ſuperior 
force of the Engliſh, recalled their King, David Bruce, 


| in 1342. Tho' that prince, neither by his age nor ca- 


pacity, could bring them great aſſiſtance, he gave them 
the countenance of ſovereign authority; and as Edward's 


wars with France proved a great diverſion to his forces, 
they rendered the balance more equal between the two 


k Froiſſart, liv. 1. chap. 136. | 
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kingdoms. In all the truces, which Edward concluded C HAP. 


with Philip, the King of Scotland was comprehended ; 

and when Edward made his laſt invaſion upon France, 
David was ſtrongly ſolicited by his ally to break alſo the 
truce, and to invade the northern counties of England, 
The nobility of his nation being always forward in ſuch 
incurſions, David ſoon muſtered a great army, entered 
Northumberland at the head of above 50,000 men, and 
carried his ravages and devaſtations to the gates of Dur- 
ham n. But queen Philippa, aſſembling a body of little 
more than 12,000 men ®, which ſhe entruſted to the 


command of lord Piercy, ventured to approach him at 


Neville's Croſs near that city; and riding thro” the ranks 


of the army, exhorted every man to do his duty, and to 
take revenge on theſe barbarous ravagers : Nor could 17th O&r, 


ſhe be perſuaded to leave the field, till the armies were 
on the point of engaging. The Scots have been often 
unfortunate in the great pitched battles, which they 
fought with the Engliſh; and that tho' they commonly 
declined ſuch engagements where the ſuperiority of num- 


bers was not on their ſide: But never did they receive a 


more fatal blow than the preſent. They were broke and 
chaced off the field : Fifteen thouſand of them, ſome 
hiſtorians ſay twenty thouſand, were flain ; among whom 
were Edward Keith, earl Mareſchal, and Sir Thomas 


Charteris, chancellor: And the King himſelf was taken ente 


priſoner, with the earls of Southerland, Fife, Monteith * — King 
ots. 


Carric, lord Douglas, and many other noblemen v. 


PRHILI PA, having ſecured her royal priſoner in the 
Tower 9, croſſed the ſea at Dover; and was received in 
the Engliſh camp before Calais with all the triumph, 
which was due to her rank, her merit, and her ſucceſs, 


m Froiſſart, liv. I. chap, 137. u Froiffart, liv. t. chap, 138. 
® Froiſfart, liv. 1. chap. 138. P Froiflart, liv 1. chap, 139. 
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CHAP. This age was the reign of chivalry and gallantry : Ed. 


XV. 


ward's court excelled in theſe accompliſhments as much 
as in policy and arms: And if any thing could juſtify the 
obſequious devotion then profeſſed to the fair ſex, it 
muſt be the appearance of ſuch extraordinary women as 


© ſhone forth during that period. 


TRE town of Calais had been defended with remark- 
able vigilance, conſtancy. and bravery by the townimen, 
during a ſiege of ynuſual length: But Philip, informed 
of their diſtreſt condition, determined at laſt to attempt 
their relief; and he approached the Engliſh with an im- 
menſe army, which the writers of that age make amount 


to 200,000 men. But he found Edward ſo ſurrounded 


with moraſſes, and ſecured by entrenchments, that with- 
out running on inevitable deſtruction, he concluded it 
impoſſible to make an attempt on the Engliſh camp. Hz 
had no other reſource than to ſend his rival a vain chal- 


| lenge to meet him in the open field; which being re- 
fuſed, he was obliged to decamp with his army, and diſ- 


perle them into their ſeveral provinces r. 


Joan DE VIENNE, the governor of Calais, now ſaw 
the neceſſity of ſurrendering his fartreſs, which was re- 
duced to the laſt extremity by famine and the fatigue of 


the inhabitants. He appeared on the walls, and made 2 


ſignal to the Engliſh ſentinels that he deſired a conference, 
Sir Walter Manny was ſent to him by Edward. © Brave 
knight,“ cried the governor, I have been entruſted 
66 by my ſovereign with the command of this town : Tt 
$* is almoſt a year ance you beſieged me; and I have 
&© endeavoured, as well as thoſe under me, to do our 
& duty, But you are acquainted with our preſent con- 
te dition: We have no hopes of relief; we are periſhing 
fs with hunger; I am willing therefore to ſurrender, and 


7 Freien, hr 1. chap- 144, 145, Avgſbury, P. 161, 268. 
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« liberties of theſe brave men, who have ſo long ſhared 
with me every danger and fatigue *.” 

Manny replied, that he was well acquainted with 
the King of England's intentions ; that that prince was 
incenſed againſt the townſmen of Calais for their perti- 
nacious reſiſtance, and for the evils which they had made 
him and his ſubjects ſuffer ; that he was determined to 
take exemplary vengeance of them; and would not re- 
ceive the town on any conditions which ſhould confine 
him in the puniſhment of theſe offenders. Conſider,” 
replied Vienne, * that this is not the treatment to which 
« brave men are intitled: If any Engliſh knight had been 
te in my ſituation, your King would have expected the 
© ſame conduct from him. The inhabitants of Calais 
have done for their ſovereign what merits the eſteem 
of every prince; much more of ſo gallant a prince as 
« Edward. But I inform you, that, if we muſt periſh, 
& we ſhall not periſh unrevenged ; and that we are not 


yet ſo reduced, but we can fel} our lives at a high 


<« price to the victors. It is the intereſt of both ſides to 
ec prevent theſe deſperate extremities; and I expect, that 
« you yourſelf, brave knight, will interpoſe your good 
&« offices with your prince in our behalf.“ 


Maxny was ftruck with the juſtneſs of theſe ſenti- 
ments, and repreſented to the King the danger of repri- 
zals, if he ſhould give ſuch treatment to the inhabitants 
of Calais. Edward was at laſt perſuaded to mitigate the 
rigor of the conditions demanded : He only inſiſted, that 


fix of the moſt conſiderable citizens ſhould be ſent him 


to be diſpoſed of as he thought proper ; that they ſhould 
come to his camp carrying the keys of the city in their 
hands, bareheaded and barefooted, with ropes about 


o Froiſſart, liv. 1. chap. 146, 
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CHAP. their necks: And on theſe conditions, he promiſed te 
IV. ſpare the lives of all the remainder :. 

1347. WHEN this intelligence was conveyed to Calais, it 

ſtruck the inhabitants with new conſternation. To ſa- 

crifice ſix of their fellow citizens; to certain deſtruction, 

for ſignalizing their valour in a common cauſe, appeared 

| to them even more ſevere than that general puniſhment, 

with which they were before threatened ; and they found 

MW ' themſelves incagable of coming to any reſolution in ſo 

= cruel and diftreſsful a ſituation. At laſt one of the prin- 

cipal inhabitants called Euſtace de St. Pierre, whoſe 

name deſerves to be recorded, ſtept forth, and declared 

- himſelf willing to encounter death for the ſafety of his 

friends and companions : Another, animated by his ex- 

| .ample, made a like generous offer: A third and a fourth 

preſented themſelves to the ſame fate; and the whole 

number required was ſoon compleated. Theſe ſix he- 

roic burgeſſes appeared before Edward in the guiſe of ma- 

| lefactors, laid at his feet the keys of their city, and were 

ordered to be led to execution. It is ſurprizing, that ſo 

generous a prince ſhould ever have entertained ſuch a 

barbarous purpoſe againſt ſuch men; and ſtill more that 

he ſhould ſeriouſly perſiſt in the reſolution of executing 

it a. But the entreaties of his queen ſaved his memory 

from that infamy : She threw herſelf on her knees before 

him, -and with tears in her eyes begged the lives of theſe 

citizens. Having obtained her requeſt, ſhe carried them 

into her tent, ordered a repaſt to be ſet before them, and 


BK | t Froiſſart, liv. 1, chap, 146. 

| This ſtory of the fix burghers of Calais, like all other extraordinary 
ftories, is ſomewhat to be ſuſpected; and ſo much the more as Aveſ- 
| bury, p. 167, who is particular in his narration of the ſurrender of 
1 Calais, ſays nothing of it; and on the contrary extols in general the 
42 King's generoſity and lenity to the inhabitants. 
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after making them a preſent of money and cloaths, diſ- CHAP. 


miſſed them in ſafety v. 
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Tux King took poſſeſſion of Calais; and immediately 1347. 
executed an act of rigor, more juſtifiable becauſe more at Aug. 


neceſſary, than that which he had before reſolved on. 


He knew, that, notwithſtanding his pretended title to 


the crown of France, every Frenchman regarded him 
as · a mortal enemy; and he therefore ordered all the in- 
habitants of Calais to evacuate the town, and he peopled 
it anew with Engliſh ; a policy which probably preſerved 
ſo long to his ſucceſſors the dominion of that important 
fortreſs. He made it the ſtaple of wool, leather, tin, 
and lead; the four chief, if not the ſole commodities of 
the kingdom, for which there was any conſiderable de- 


mand in foreign markets. All the Engliſh were obliged ' 


to bring thither theſe goods : Foreign merchants came to 
oY 

the ſame place in order to purchaſe them : And at a pe- 

riod, when poſts were not eſtabliſhed, and when the 

communication between ſtates was ſo imperfect, this in- 


ſtitution, tho' it hurt the navigation of England, was per- 


haps of advantage to the kingdom, 
THRo” the mediation of the Pope's legates, Edward 


concluded a truce with France; but even during this 
ceſſation of arms, he had very nearly loſt Calais, the ſole 
fruit of all his boaſted victories. 
that place to the command of Aimery de Pavie, an Ita- 
lian, who had diſcovered bravery and conduct in the wars, 
but was utterly devoid of every principle of honour and 
fidelity. This man agreed to deliver up Calais for the 
ſum of 20,000 crowns ; and Geoffrey de Charni, who 
commanded the French forces in thoſe quarters, and 
who knew, that, if he ſucceeded in this ſervice, he 
ſhould not be diſavowed, ventured, without conſulting 


v cproiſſatt, liv, 1. chap. 146. 


his 


The King had entruſted 


1348. 


CHAP. 
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his maſter, to conclude the bargain with him. Edward, 
informed of this treachery, by means of Aimery's ſecre- 
tary, ſummoned the governor 'to London on other pre. 
tences; and having charged him with the guilt, pro- 
miſed him his life, but on condition, that he would turn 
the contrivance to the deſtruction of the enemy. The 
Italian eaſily agreed to this double treachery. A day was 
appointed for the admiffion of the French; and Edward, 
having prepared a force of about a thouſand men, under 
Sir Walter Manny, ſecretly departed from London, car- 
Trying with him the prince of Wales; and without being 


ſuſpected, arrived the evening before at Calais, He 


made a proper diſpoſition for the reception of the enemy; 
and kept all his forces and the garriſon under arms. On 
the appearance of Charni, a choſen troop of French ſol- 
diers was admitted at the poſtern, and Aimery, receiving 
the ſtipulated ſum, promiſed, that with their aſſiſtance 
he would immediately open the great gate to the army, 
who were waiting with impatience for the fulfilling of his 
engagement. All the French, who entered, were im- 
mediately ſlain or taken priſoners : The great gate open- 
ed: Edward ruſhed forth with cries of battle and of 
victory: The French, tho' aſtoniſhed at this event, be- 
haved with valour: A fierce and bloody engagement 
enſued. As the morning broke, the King, who was 
not diſtinguiſhed by his arms, and who fought as a pri- 
vate man under the ſtandard of Sir Walter Manny, re- 
marked a French gentleman, called Euſtace de Ribau- 


mont, who exerted himſelf with ſingular vigour and 


man: He twice recoyered himſelf: Blows were redou- 


bravery; and he was ſeized with a deſire of trying a 
fingle combat with him, He ſtept forth from his troop, 
and challenging Ribaumont by name, (for he was known 
to him) began a ſharp and dangerous encounter. He 
was twice beat to the ground by the valour of the French» 


bled 
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bled with equal force on both ſides: The victory was CHAP. 


long undecided: Till Ribaumont, perceiving himſelf to 


be left almoſt alone, called out to his antagoniſt,” Sir 119. 


hnight, I yield myſelf your priſoner; and at the ſame 
time delivered his fword to the King. Moſt of the 
French, being overpowered by numbers, and intercepted 
in their retreat, were either ſlain or taken priſoners x. 

TRE French officers, who had fallen into the hands 
of the Engliſh, were conducted into Calais; where Ed- 
ward diſcovered to them the antagoniſt with whom they 
had had the honour to be engaged, and treated them 
with great regard and courteſy. They were admitted to 
ſup with the prince of Wales, and the Engliſh nobility ; 
and after ſupper, the King himſelf came into the apart- 
ment, and went about, converling familiarly with one 
or other of his priſoners. He even addrefſed himſelf in 
an obliging manner to Charni, and avoided reproaching 
him with the treacherous attempt, which he had made 
upon Calais during the truce: But he openly beſtowed 
the higheſt encomiums on Ribaumont ; called him the 
moſt valorous knight whom he had ever been acquainted 
with; and confeſſed, that he had at no time been in fo 
great danger as when engaged in combat with him. 
He then took a ſtring of pearl, which he wore about his 
own head, and throwing it over the head of Ribaumont, 
he ſaid to him, Sir Euftace, I beſtow this preſent upon 
« you, as a teſtimony of my eſteem for your bravery : 
* And I defire you to wear it a year for my ſake : I know 
you to be gay and amorous; and to take delight in 
“the company of ladies and. damſels: Let them all know 
« from what hand you had the preſent: You are no 
“longer a priſoner; I acquit you of your ranſom; and 
te you are at liberty to morrow to diſpoſe of yourſelf as 
you think proper,” | | 


3 Freiſſart, liy. 1. chap, 140, 141, 142. 
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c HAP. + NoTHiNG can more evidently prove the vaſt ſuperio- 
© * , rity of the nobility and gentry above all the other orders 
1349, of men during thoſe ages, than the extreme difference 
which Edward made in his treatment of theſe French 
knights, and that of the ſix citizens of Calais, who had 

exerted much more ſignal bravery in a cauſe much more 
juſtifiable and more honourable, 


* 


\ 
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Inſtitution of the garter State of France —— Bat- 
tle of Poiftiers———Captivity of the King of France 
State of that kingdom Invaſion of France 
Peace of Bretignit—— State of | France 
Expedition into Caſtile — Rupture with France 
I] ſucceſs of the Engliþ—— Death of the 

prince of Wales —— Death——and charatter of 
the King Miſcellaneous tranſactions in this 
reign. 


HE prudent conduct and great ſucceſs of Edward o HA. 
in his foreign wars had excited a ſtrong emulation XX. 
and a military genius among the Engliſh nobility; and 
theſe turbulent barons, over-awed by the crown, gave 
now a more uſeful direction to their ambition, and at- 
tached themſelves to a prince, who led them to the ac- 
quifition of glory and of riches. That he might further | 34 

promote the ſpirit of emulation and obedience, the King T 
inſtituted the order of the garter, in imitation of ſome 
orders of a like nature, religious as well as military, 
which had been eſtabliſhed in different countries of Eu- 

rope. The number received into this order conſiſted ofgagitution 

twenty-four perſons, beſides the ſovereign ; and as it has r the gar 
never been enlarged, this badge of diſtinction continues 
as honourable as at its firſt inſtitution, and is ſtill a 
valuable, tho' a cheap, preſent, which the prince can 
confer on his greateſt ſubjects. A vulgar ſtory prevails, 
but is not ſupported by any antient authority, that, at 
a court-ball, Edward's miſtreſs, commonly ſuppoſed to 
be 


P. 


2 
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\ 


CHAP. be the counteſs of Saliſbury, dropt her garter; and the 

| \ "os King, taking it up, obſerved ſome of the courtiers to 

1349. fmile, as if he had not obtained this favour merely by 

accident: Upon which he called out, Honi ſoit qui 

mal y penſe, Evil to him that evil thinks; and az 

every incident of gallantry among theſe antient warriors 

was magnified into a matter of great importance?, he 

inſtituted the order of the garter in memorial of this 

event, and gave theſe words as the motto of the order. 

This origin, tho? frivolous, is not unſuitable to the man- 

ners of the times; and it is indeed difficult by any other 

means to account either for the ſeemingly unmeaning 

terms of the motto, or for the peculiar badge of the 

+ garter, which ſeems to have no reference to any purpoſe 
either of military uſe or ornament. 


Bur a ſudden damp was thrown over this feſtivity and 
triumph of the court of England, by a deſtructive peſti- 
lence, which invaded that kingdom as well as the reſt of 

Europe; and is computed to have ſwept away near a 
third of the inhabitants in every country, which it attack- 
ed. It was probably more fatal in great cities than in 


y There was a ſingular inſtance about this time of the prevalance 

of chivalry and gallantry in the nations of Europe. A ſolemn duel of 
thirty knights againſt thirty was fought between Bembrough, an Engliſh- 
man, and Beaumonoir, a Breton, of the party of Charles de Blois, 
The knights of the two nations came into the field ; and before the 
combat began, Beaumonoir called out, that it would be ſeen that day 
zobe bad the fart miſtreſſen. After a bloody combat the Bretons pre- 
vailed ; and gained for their prize, full liberty to boaſt of their riflreſſes 
beauty. It is remarkable, that two ſoch famous generals as fir Robert 
Knolles, and ſir Hugh Calverley, drew their ſwords in this ridiculous 
conteſt. See Pere Daniel, vol. ii p. 536, 537, &c. The women not 
only inſtigated the champions to theſe rough, if not bloody frays of 
rournament ; but alſo frequented the tournaments during all the reign 
of Edward, whoſe ſpirit of galtantry encouraged this practice. Ses 
Knychton p. 2597, 


= 
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the country; and above fifty thouſand ſouls are ſaid to C HAP. 


have periſhed by it in London alone. This malady diſ- 
covered itſelf firſt in the north of Aſia, was ſpread over 
all that country, made a progreſs from one end of Europe 
to another, and ſenſibly depopulated - every ſtate thro” 
which it paſſed, So grievous a calaniity, more than any 
cordiality among the princes, ſerved to maintain and pro- 
long the truce between France and England. 


DuRinc this truce, Philip de Valois died, without 
being able to re-eſtabliſh the affairs of France, which his 
bad ſucceſs againſt England had thrown into the moſt ex- 
treme diſorder. This monarch, during the firſt years of 


his reign, had obtained the appellation of Fortunate, and 
acquired the character of prudent ; but he ill maintained 


either the one or the other; leſs from his own fault, than 
becauſe he was over-matched by the ſuperior fortune and 
ſuperior genius of Edward, But the incidents in the 
reign of his ſon, John, gave the French nation 
reaſon to regret even the calamitous times of his prede- 
ceſſor. John was diſtinguiſhed by many virtues, par- 


ticularly a ſcrupulous honour and fidelity : He was not 
deficient in perſonal courage: But as he wanted that 


maſterly prudence and foreſight, which his difficult ſitu- 
ation required, his kingdom was at the ſame time torn 
in pieces by inteſtine commotions, and oppreſſed with 


XVI. 


1349+ 


1350 


foreign wars. The chief ſource of all its calamities, 1354. 


was Charles King of Navarre, who received the epithet 
of the bad or wicked, and whoſe actions fully entitled 
him to that appellation. This prince was deſcended by 
males of the blood royal of France; his mother was a 
daughter of Lewis Hutin ; he had himſelf eſpouſed a 


2 Stowe's Survey, p. 478. There were buried 50, ooo bodies in one 
church- yard, which fir Walter Manny had bought for the uſe of the poor. 
The ſame author ſays, that there died above 50,000 perſons of the 
plague in Norwich, which is quite incredible, 


daughter 


State of 
France. 
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CHAP: daughter of King John: But all theſe ties, which ought 


XVI. 


to have connected him with the throne, gave him only 


13 54. greater ability to ſhake and overthrow it. In his per- 


fonal qualities, he was courteous, affable, engaging, elo- 
quent; full of inſinuation and addreſs ; inexhauſtible in 
his reſources ; active and enterprizing. But theſe ſplen. 
did accompliſhments were at the ſame time attended with 
ſuch defects, as rendered them pernicious to his country, 
and even ruinous to himſelf : He was fickle, inconſtant, 


faithleſs, revengeful, malicious: Reſtrained by no prin- 


ciple or duty: Inſatiable in his pretenſions : And whether 


| ſucceſsful or unfortunate in one enterprize, he immedi- 


ately undertook another, in which he was never deterred 
from employing the moſt criminal and moſt diſhonourable 
expedients. | 

Tux conſtable d Eu, who had been taken 9 by 
Edward at Caen, recovered his liberty, on the promiſe 
of delivering to that prince, as his ranſom, the town of 


Ghiſnes, near Calais, of which he was ſuperior lord: 


But as John was offended at this ſtipulation, which, if 
fulfilled, opened Mill farther that frontier to the enemy, 
and as he ſuſpected the conſtable of more dangerous con- 


nections with the King of England, he ordered him to 


be ſeized, and without any legal or formal trial, put him 
to death in priſon. Charles de la Cerda was appointed 
conſtable in his place; and had a like fatal end: The 
King of Navarre ordered him to be aſſaſſinated; and ſuch 
was the weakneſs of the crown, that this prince, inſtead 
of dreading puniſhment, would not ſo much as agree to 
aſk pardon for his offence, but on condition, that he 
received an acceſſion of territory, and had John's ſecond 
ſon put into his hands, as a ſecurity for his perſon, when 
he came to court, and performed this act of mock penitence 
and humiliation before King John“. 


b Froiffart, liv. 1. chap. 144. 
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Tus two French princes ſeemed entirely reconciled ; CHAP. 
but this diſſimulation, to which John ſubmitted from 


neceſſity, and Charles from habit, did not long continue; 
and the King of Navarre knew, that he had reaſon to 
apprehend the moſt ſevere vengeance for the many crimes 


and treaſons which he had already committed, and the 


ſtill greater, which he intended to commit. To enſure 
himſelf of protection, he entered into a ſecret correſpon= 
dence with England, by means of Henry earl of Derby, 
now earl of Lancaſter, who at that time was employed' 
in fruitleſs negotiations for peace in Avignon, under the 
mediation. of the Pope. John diſcovered this correſpon- 
dence ; and to prevent the fatal effects of it, he ſent down 
forces into Normandy, the chief ſeat of the King of Na- 
varre's power, and attacked his caſtles and fortreſſes. 
But hearing that Edward had prepared an atmy to ſupport. 
his ally, he had the weakneſs to propoſe an accommodation 
with Charles, and even to give this traiterous ſubje& the 
ſum of a hundred thouſand crowns, as the purchaſe of a 


feigned reconcilement, which rendered him ſtill more 


dangerous. The King of Navarre, inſolent from paſt 
impunity, and deſperate from the dangers, which he ap- 
prehended, continued ſtill his intrigues ; and affociating. 
himſelf with Geoffrey de Harcourt, who had received his 
pardon from Philip de Valois, but perſevered ſtill in his 
factious diſpoſitions, he encreaſed the number of his par- 
tizans in every part of the kingdom. Ie even ſeduced 
by his addreſs, Charles, the King of France's eldeſt ſon, 


a youth of ſeventeen years of age, who was the firſt that | 


bore the appellation of Dauphin, by the re- union of the 
province of Dauphiny to the crown. But this prince, 
being made ſenſible of the danger and folly of theſe con- 
nexions, promiſed to make atonement for the oftence by 
the ſacrifice of his aſſociates; and in concert with his 
father, he invited the King of Navarre, and-vther noble- 
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men of the patty, to a feaſt at Roüen, where they were 


betrayed into the hands of John. Some of the moſt ob- 
noxious were immediately led to execution; the King 
of Navarre was thrown into priſon?: But this ſtroke of 
ſeverity in the King, and of treachery in the Dauphin, 
was far from proving deciſive in maintaining the royal 
authority, Philip of Navarre, brother to Charles, and 
Geoffrey d'Harcourt, put all the towns and caſtles be- 
longing to that prince in a poſture of defence; and had 
immediate recourſe to the protection of England in this 


deſperate extremity. 


Tat truce between the two kingdoms, which had 
always been very ill obſerved on both ſides, was now 
expired ; and Edward was entirely free to ſupport the 
French malecontents. Well pleaſed, that the factions 
itr France had at laſt gained him ſome partizans in that 
kingdom, which his pretenſions to the crown had never 
been able to procure him, he propoſed to attack his 
enemy both on the fide of Guienne, under the command 
of the prince of Wales, and on ahnt of Calais, in his 
own perſon, 

Younc, Edward arrived in the Garronne with his 
army, on boatd a fleet of three hundred fail, attended 
by the earls of Warwic, Saliſbury, Oxford, Suffolk, and 
other Engliſh noblemen. Being joined by the vaſſals of 
Gaſcony, he took the field; and as the prefent diſorders 
in John's affairs prevented every proper plan of defence, 
he carried on with impunity his ravages and devaſtations, 


| according to the mode of war in that age. He reduced 


all the villages and ſeveral towns in Languedoc to aſhes : 


He preſented himſelf before Thoulouſe; paſſed the 


Garronne, and burned the ſuburbs of Carcaſſonne; ad- 
vanced even to Narbonne, laying every thing waſte around 

4 Froilfart, lv. 1. chap, 146. Aveſbury, p. 243. 
him: 
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him: And after an incurſion of ſix weeks, returned with CH AP. 


a vaſt booty and many priſoners to n where he 
took up his winter quarters . The conſtable of Bourbon, 
who commanded in thoſe provinces, received orders, 
though at the head of a ſuperior army, on no account to 
run the hazard of a battle. 


Tux King of England's incurſion from Calais was of 
the ſame nature, and attended with the-ſame iſſue. He 
broke into France at the head of a numerous army ; to 
whom he gave a full licence of plundering and ravaging 
the open country. He advanced to St. Omer, where the 
King of France was poſted ; and on the retreat of that 
prince, followed him to Heſdin ©*© John ſtill kept at a 
diſtance, and declined an engagement : But in order to 
ſave his reputation, he ſent Edward a challenge to fight 
a pitched battle with him; an uſual bravade in that age, 
derived from the practice of ſingle combat, and ridiculous 
in the art of war. The King, finding no ſincerity in 
this defiance, lb to Calais, and thence went over to 
England, in order to defend that kingdom againſt a 
threatened invaſion of the Scots. 


Tux Scots, taking advantage of the King's abſence, 
and that of the military power of England, had ſurprized 
Berwic; and had collected an army with a view of 
entering and committing ravages upon the northern pro- 
vinces : But on the approach of Edward, they abandoned 
that place, which was not tenable, while the caſtle was 
in the hands of the Engliſh ; and retiring to their moun- 
tains, gave the enemy a full liberty of burning and 
deſtroying the whole country from Berwic to Edinburgh f- 
Baliol attended Edward on this expedition ; but finding, 
that his conſtant adherence to the Engliſh had given his 


d Froiſfart, liv. 1. chap. 144, 146. © Froiſſart, liv. 1. chap, 144. 
Aveſbury, p. 206, Walſing. p- 171, f Walfing. p. 271. 
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2 5 an unconquerable averſion to his title, and 


mY 


1356. 


that he himſelf was declining through age and infirmities, 
he finally reſigned into the King's hands his pretenſions 
to the crown of Scotland g, and received in lieu of them 
an annual penſion of 2000 pounds, with which he paſſed 
the remainder of his life in privacy and retirement. 
Dunk theſe military operations, Edward received 


information of the encreafing diſorders in France, ariſing, 


from the ſeizure of the King of Navarre; and he ſent Lan- 
caſter at the head of a ſmall army, to ſupport his partizans in 
Normandy. The war was conducted with various ſucceſs; 
dut chiefly to the difadvantage of the French malecon- 
tents; till an important event happened in the other 
quarter of the kingdom, which had well nigh proved fatal 
to the monarehy of France, and threw every thing into 
the utmoſt confuſion. 


Tux prince of Wales, encouraged by the ſucceſs of 
the preceding campaign, took the field with an army, 
which no hiſtorian makes amount to above 12,000 men, 
and of which n6t a third were Engliſh; and with this 
fmall body, he ventured to penetrate into the heart of 
France. After ravaging the Agenois, Querey, and the 
Limouſin, he entered the province of Berry ; and made 
ſome attacks, tho' without ſucceſs, on the towns of 
Bourges and Iſſoudun. It appeared, that his intentions 
were to march int6 Normandy, and to join his forces 
with thoſe of the duke of Lancaſter, and the partizans of 
the King of Navarre; but finding all the bridges on the 
Loire broke down, and every pafs carefully guarded, he 
was obliged to think of making his retreat into Guienne b. 
He found this refolution the more neceſſary, from the 


intelligence which he received” of the King of France's 


motions. That monarch, provoked at the inſult offered 


* Rymer, vol. v. p. 823. Ypod Neuſt. p. 521. 
* Willing: p. 171. N | ki 
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him by this incurſion, and entertaining hapes of ſucceſs C AP: 


from the young prince's temerity, collected a great army 


of above 60, ooo men, and advanced with haſty marches 1356. 


to intercept his enemy. The prince, not aware of John's 
near approach, Joſt ſome days, on his retreat, before 
the caſtle of Remorantini ; and thereby gave the French 


an opportunity of overtaking him. They came within Battle of 
fight at Maupertuis near Poictiers; and Edward, ſenſible Poictiers. 


that his retreat was now become impractic able, prepared 
for battle with all the courage of a young hero, and with 
all the prudence of the oldeſt and moſt experienced 
commander. 


BuT the utmoſt prudence and courage would have 
proved inſufficient to Tave him in this extremity, had the 
King of France known how to make uſe of his preſent 
advantages. His vaſt ſuperiority: in numbers enabled 
him to ſurround the enemy; and by intercepting all their 
proviſions, which were already become ſcarce in the 
Engliſh camp, to reduce this ſmall army, without a blow, 
to the neceſſity of ſurrendering at diſcretion. But ſuch 
was the impatient ardour of the French nobility, and fo 
much had their thoughts been bent on overtaking the 
Engliſh as their ſole object, that this idea never ſtruck 
any of the commanders ; and they immediately prepared 
themſelves for ghe aſſault, as for a certain victory. While 
the French army was drawn. up in order of battle, they 
were ſtopped by the appearance of the cardinal of Perigord; 
who, having learned the approach of the two armies to 
each other, had haſtened, by interpoſing his good offices, 
to prevent any farther effuſion of Chriſtian blood. By 
John's permiſſion, he carried propoſals to the prince of 
Wales; and found him ſo ſenſible of the bad poſture 
of his affairs, that an accommodation ſeemed not im- 
practicable, Edward told him, that he would agree to 


* Froiffart, liv, 1, = 158. Wallung. p. 171. 
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any terms conſiſtent with his own honour and that of 
England ; and he offered to purchaſe a retreat by reſign- 
ing all the conqueſts, which he had made during this 
and the former campaign, and by ſtipulating not to ſerve 
againſt France during the courſe of ſeven years. But 
John, imagining that he had now got into his hands a 
ſufficient pledge for the reſtitution of Calais, required 
that Edward. ſhould ſurrender himſelf priſoner with a 
hundred of his attendants; and offered on theſe terms a 
ſafe retreat to the Engliſh army. The prince rejected 
the propoſal with diſdain ; and declared, that whatever 
fortune ſhould attend him, England ſhould never be 
obliged to pay the price of his ranſom. This reſolute 
anſwer cut off all hopes of accommodation ; but as the 
day was already ſpent in negociating, the battle was 
delayed till the next morning l. 


Tux cardinal of Perigord, as all the prelates of the 
court of Rome, was extremely attached to the French 
cauſe; but the moſt determined enemy could not have 
contrived a greater prejudice to John's affairs, than he 
did them by this delay. The prince of Wales had 


leiſure, during the night, to ſtrengthen, by new intrench- 


ments, the poſt which he had before ſo judiciouſly choſen; 
and he contrived an ambuſh of 300 men at arms, and as 
many archers, whom he put» under the gommand of the 
Captal de Buche, and ordered to make a circuit, that 
they might fall on the flank or rear of the French army 
during the engagement. The van of his army was 


commanded by the earl of Warwic, the rear by the earls 


Saliſbury and Suffolk, the main body by the prince him- 
ſelf. The lords Chandos, Audeley, and many other 
brave and experienced commanders, were at the head of 


different corps of his army. 


| Froifart, liv, 1. chap, 161. 
| | . Joni 
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Jon alſo arranged his forces in three diviſions, nearly C PA p. 


equal: The firſt was commanded by the duke of Orleans, 


the King's brother; the ſecond by the Dauphin attended 1556; 


with his two younger brothers; the third by the King 
himſelf, who had by his ſide Philip, his fourth ſon and 
favourite, then about fourteen years of age. There was 
no reaching the Engliſh army but thro' a narrow lane, 
covered on each fide by hedges; and in order to open 
this paſſage, the mareſchals, Andrehen and Clermont, 
were ordered to advance with a ſeparate detachment of 
men at arms. While they marched along the lane, a 

body of Engliſh archers, who lined the hedges, plyed 
them on each fide with their arrows; and being very 
near them, yet placed in perfect ſafety, they coolly took 
their aim againſt the enemy, and maſſacred them with 
impunity. The French detachment, much diſoouraged 
with the unequal fight, and diminiſhed in their number, 
arrived at the end of the lane, where they met on the 
open grounds the prince of Wales himſelf, at the head 
of a choſen body, ready for their reception. They were 
diſcomfited and overthrown : One of the mareſchals was 
ſlain; the other taken priſoner: And the remainder of 
the detachment, who were ſtill in the lane, and expoſed 
to the ſhot of the enemy, without being able to' make 
reſiſtance, recoiled upon their own army, and put every 
thing into diforder n. In that critical moment, the Captal 
de Buche unexpectedly appeared, and attacked in flank 
the Dauphin's line, which fell into ſome confuſion, 
Landas, Bodenai, and St. Venant, to whom the: care of 
that young prince and his brothers had been' committed, 
too anxious for their charge or for their own ſafety, 
carried them off the field of battle, and ſet the example 
of flight, which was followed by that whole diviſion, 
The duke of Orleans, ſeized with a like panic, and 


bop Fioifart, liv. 1. chap, 163. : 3 
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imagining all was Joſt, thought no longer of fighting, 
but carried off his diviſion by a retreat, which ſoon turn - 
ed alſo into a flight. The lord Chandos called out to 
the prince, that the day was won; and encouraged him 
to attack the diviſion, under King John, which, tho? 
more numerous than the whole Engliſh army, were 
ſomewhat diſmayed with the precipitate flight of their 
companions. John here made the utmoſt efforts to re- 
trieve by his valour, what his imprudence had betrayed ; 
and the only reſiſtance made that day was by his line of 
battle. The prince of Wales fell with impetuoſity on 
ſome German cavalry placed in the front, and com- 
manded by the counts of Sallebruche, Nydo, and Noſto; 
A fierce battle enſued : The one fide were encouraged by 
the near proſpect of ſo great a victory: The other were 
retained by the ſhame of quitting the field to an enemy 
ſo much inferior: But the three German generals, 
together with the duke of Athens, conſtable of France, 
falling in battle, that body of cavalry gave way, and left 
the King himſelf expoſed to the whole fury of the enemy, 


The ranks were every moment thinned around him: 


Captivity © 


The nobles fell by his ſide, one after another: His ſon, 
ſcarce fourteen years of age, received a wound, while 
he was fighting valiantly in defence of his father: The 
King himſelf, ſpent with fatigue, and overwhelmed by 
numbers, might eaſily have been diſpatched ; but every 
Engliſh gentleman, ambitious of taking alive the royal 
priſoner, ſpared him in the action, called to him to ſur- 
render himſelf, and offered him quarter : Several who 
attempted to ſeize. him, ſuffered for their temerity. He 
ſtill cried out, Where is my couſin, the prince of Wales ? and 
ſeemed unwilling to become priſoner to any perſon of 
inferior rank. But being told, that the prince was at a 


the King of great diſtance on the field, he threw down his gauntlet, 


France, 


and yielded himſelf to Dennis de Morbec, a knight of 
Arras, 


E D .] AR D M. ang 


Arras, who had been obliged to fly his country for murder. 9 


His ſon was taken with him n. 


Tux prince of Wales, who had been carried away in 135% 


purſuit of the flying enemy, finding the field entirely 
clear, had ordered a tent to be pitched, and was repoling 
himfelf after the toils of battle; enquiring ſtill with great 
anxiety concerning the fate of the French monarch, He 
diſpatched the ear] of Warwic to bring him intelligence, 
and that nobleman came happily in time to fave the life 
of the captive prince, which was expoſed to greater danger 
than it had been during the heat of action. The Engliſh 
had taken him by violence from Morbec: The Gaſeons 
claimed the honour of detaining the priſoner: And ſome 
brutal ſoldiers, rather than yield the prize to their rivals, 
had threatened to put him to death e. Warwic overawed 
both parties, and approaching the King with great de- 
monſtrations of reſpect, offered to conduct him to the 
prince's tent. 

HERE commences the real and * admirable hefoifn 
of Edward: For victories are vulgar things in compariſon 
of that moderation and humanity diſcovered by a young 
prince of twenty-ſeven years of age, not yet cooled from 
the fury of battle, and elated by as extraordinary and 
as unexpected ſucceſs as had ever crowned the arms of 
any general, He came forth to meet the captive King 
with all the ſigns of regard and ſympathy ; adminiſtered 
comfort to him amidſt his misfortunes ; paid him the 
tribute of praiſe due to his valour ; and afcribed his own 
victory merely to the blind chance of war or to a ſuperior 
providence, which controuls all the efforts of human 
force and prudence?. The behaviour of John ſhowed 
him not unworthy of this courteous treatment: His pre- 
ſent abje& fortune never made him forget a moment that 


2 Rymer, vol. vi, p- 72, 154 Froiſſart, liv. 1. chap. 164. . 
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 CHAV; he was a King: More ſenſible to Edward's generoſity 


kin 


7556. 


than to his own calamities, he confeſſed, that, notwith- 
ſtanding his defeat and captivity, his honour was ſtill 
unimpared ; and that, if he yielded the victory, it was at 
leaſt gained by a prince of ſuch conſummate valour and 
humanity. , YT 

_ EpwaRD 5 a een Re. to be prepared 
in his tent for the priſoner ; and he himſelf ſerved the 
royal captive's table, as if he had been one of his retinue: 
He ſtood at the King's back during the meal; conſtantly 
refuſed to take a place at table ; and declared, that, being 
a ſubject, he was too well acquainted with the diſtance 
between his own rank, and that of royal majeſty, to aſ- 
ſume ſuch; freedom. All his father's pretenſions to the 
crown of France were now buried in oblivion : John in 
captivity received the honours of a King, which were 
refuſed him when ſeated on the, throne : His misfortunes, 
not his title, were reſpected: And the French priſoners, 


conquered by this elevation of mind, more than by their 


late diſcomfiture, burſt out, into tears of joy and admiration; 
which were only checked by the reflection, that ſuch ge- 
nuine and unaltered heroiſm in an enemy muſt certainly 
in the iſſue prove but the more dangerous to their native 
country a. 

ALL the Engliſh and Gaſeon knights imitated the 
generous example ſet them by their prince. The cap- 


tives were every where treated with humanity, and were 


ſoon after diſmiſſed on paying moderate ranſoms to the 


| perſons, into whoſe hands they had fallen. The extent 


of their fortunes was conſidered, and no more was exacted 
of them than what would ſtil] leave them ſufficient to 
enable them, for the future, to perform their military 
ſervice in a manner ſuitable to their rank and quality, 
Yet ſo numerous were the noble priſoners, that theſe 


T Froiſfart, liv, 1. chap. 168. MF 
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ranſoms, joined to the ſpoils of the field, were ſufficient 92 H £ P, 


to enrich the prinee's army; and as they had ſuffered 
very little in -the . their joy and exultation was 
— 


Tk prince of Wales conducted his priſoner to 
Bourdeaux ; and not being provided of forces to numerous 
as might enable him to puſh his preſent advantages, he 
concluded a two years truce with France*, which was 
alſo become requiſite, that he might conduct the captive 
King with ſafety into England. He landed at Southwark, 


1350, 


1357. 


and was met by a prodigious concourſe of people, of all 1245 May. 


ranks and ſtations. The priſoner was clad in royal ap- 
parel, and mounted on a white ſteed, diſtinguiſhed by its 
ſize and beauty, and by the richneſs of its furniture. 
The conqueror rode by his ſide in a meaner attire, and 
carried by a black palfry. In this ſituation, much more 
glorious than all the inſolent parade of a Roman tri- 
umph, he paſſed thro' the ſtreets of London, and preſented 


the King of France to his father, who advanced to meet 


him, and received him with the ſame courteſy, as if he 
had been a neighbouring potentate, who had voluntarily 
come to pay him a friendly viſit*. It is impoſſible, i in 
reflecting on this noble conduct, not to perceive the 
advantages which reſulted from the otherwiſe whimſical 
principles of chivalry, and which gave men in thoſe rude 
times ſame ſuperiority even over people of a more culti- 
vated age and nation, 


Tux King of France, beſides the generous treatment 
which he met with in England, had the melancholy 


conſolation of the wretched, to ſee companions in afflic- 


tion. The King of Scots had been eleven years a cap- 
tive in Edward's hands ; and the good fortune of this 
monarch had reduced at once the two neighbouring 


r Rymer, vol. vi, p. 3» © Froiffart, liv, 1, chap. 173. 
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CHAP, potentates, with whom he was engaged in war, to be 


VS. 


13597. 


1358. 
State of 
France. 


Walüng. p. 173. 


priſoners in his capital. But Edward, finding that the 
conqueſt of Scotland was nowiſe advanced by the cap- 
tivity of its ſovereign, and that the government, con- 
ducted by Robert Stuart, his heir and nephew, was ſtill 


able to defend itſelf, conſented to reſtore David Bruce 


to his liberty, for the ranſom of 100,000 marks ſterling; 
and that prince delivered the ſons of all his principal 
nobility, as hoſtages for the payment *. 


Mx aNWHILE, the captivity of John, joined to the 
preceding diſorders of the French goyernment, had 
produced in that country a diſſolution, almoſt total, of 
civil authority, and had occaſioned confuſions, the moſt 
horrible and deſtrudtive, which had ever been experienced 
in any age or in any nation. The Dauphin, now about 
eighteen years of age, naturally aflumed the royal power 
during his father's captivity but tho” endowed with 
excellent abilities, even in ſuch early years, he poſſeſſed 
neither the experience nor authority requiſite to defend 
a ſtate, aſſailed at once by foreign power and ſhaken by 
internal factions. In order to obtain ſupply, he aſſembled 
the eſtates of the kingdom: That aſſembly, inſtead of 


ſupporting his adminiſtration, were themſelves ſeized 
with the ſpirit of confuſion; and laid hold of the Preſent 


opportunity to, demand limitations of the prince's power, 
the puniſhment of paſt malverſations, and the liberty of 
the King of Navarre. Marcel, provoſt of the merchants 


and firſt magiſtrate of Paris, put himſelf at the head of 


the unruly populace; and from the violence and temerity 
of his character, puſhed them to commit the moſt criminal 
outrages againſt the royal authority. They detained the 
Dauphin in a fort of captivity ; they murdered in his 
preſence Robert de Clermont and John de Conflans, 


t Rymer, vol. 4. 4 55 46, 525 56. Froiſſart, liv. 1. chap. 174. 
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mareſchals of France; they threatened: all the other O HAN. 
miniſters with a like fate; and when Charles, who was * 
obliged to temporize and diſſemble, made his eſcape from 1288. 


their hands, they levied war againſt him, and openly 
erected the ſtandard of rebellion. The other cities of 
the kingdom, in imitation of the capital, ſhook off the 
Daupbin's authority; took the government into their own 
hands; and ſpread the diſorder into every province. 
The nobles, whoſe inclinations led them to adhere to the 
crown, and were naturally diſpoſed to check theſe tu- 
mults, had loſt all their influence; and being reproached 
with cowardice on account of the baſe deſertion of their 
ſovereign in the battle of Poictiers, were treated with 
univerſal contempt by the inferior orders. The troops, 
who, from the deficiengy of pay, were no longer re- 
tained in diſcipline, threw off all regard to their officers, 
ſought the means of ſubſiſtence by pillage and robbery, 
and aſſociating to them all the diforderly people, with 
which that age abounded, formed numerous bands, which 
infeſted all quarters of the kingdom. They laid the 
open country defolate ; burned and plundered the villages ; 
and by cutting off all means of communication or ſubſiſ- 
tence, reduced even the inhabitants of the walled towns 
to the moſt extreme neceflity. The peaſants, formerly 
oppreſſed, and now left unprotected, by their maſters, 
became deſperate from their preſent» miſery ; and riſing 
every where in arms, carried to the laſt extremity thoſe 
diſorders, which were derived from the ſedition of the 
citizens and diſbanded ſoldiers”. The gentry, hated for 
their tyranny, were every where expoſed to the violence 
of popular rage; and inſtead of meeting with regard for 
their paſt dignity, became only, on that. aceount, the 
object of more wanton inſult to the mutinous peaſants; 
They were hunted like wild beaſts, and put to the ſword 
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without mercy : Their caſtles were conſumed with fire, 
and levelled to the ground : Their wives and daughters 
were- firſt raviſhed, and then murdered : The ſavages 
proceeted ſo far as to impale ſome gentlemen, and roaſt 
them alive before a flow fire: A body of nine thouſand 
of them broke into Meaux, where the wife of the 
Dauphin with above 300 ladies had taken ſhelter : The 
moſt brutal treatment and moſt atrocious cruelty were 


juſtly dreaded by this helpleſs company: But the Captal 


de Buche, tho” in the ſervice of Edward, yet moved by 
generoſity and by the gallantry of a true knight, flew to 
their relief, and beat off the peaſants with great ſlaughter, 
In other civil wars, the oppoſite factions, falling under 
the government of their ſeveral leaders, commonly pre- 
ſerve ſtill the veſtige of ſome rule and order : But here 
the wild ſtate of nature ſeemed to be renewed : Every 
man was thrown looſe and independent of his fellows : 
And the great multitude of people, which had ariſen 
from the preceding police of civil ſociety, ſerved only to 


encreaſe the horrour and confuſion of the ſcene. 


AmiDsT theſe diſorders, the King of Navarre made 
his eſcape from priſon, and preſented a dangerous leader 
to the furious 'malecontents*. But the ſplendid talents 
of this prince qualified him only to do miſchief, ' and to 
encreaſe the public confuſions: He wanted the ſteadineſs 
and prudence requiſite for making his intrigues ſubſervient 
to his ambition, and forming his numerous partizans into 
a regular faction. He revived his pretenſions, ſomewhat 
obſolete; to the .crown of France ; and indeed, if female 
ſucceſſion was to be admitted, his mother, the daughter 
of Lewis Hutin, brought him undoubtedly the only 
lawful title, and ſtood before Iſabella, the mother of 
Edward, in the courſe of deſcent. But while he ad- 


vunced chis claim, he relied entirely on his alliance with 


4 
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the Engliſh, - who were concerned in intereſt to diſap- CHAP, 
point his pretenſions, and who, being public and inve- 2 

terate enemies to the ſtate, ſerved only, by the friendſhip 1338. 

which they ſeemingly bore him, to render his cauſe the 

more odious. And in all his operations, he acted more 

like a leader of banditti, than one who aſpired to be the 

head of a regular government, and who was engaged by 

his ſtation to endeavour the re-eſtabliſhment of order in 

the community. | 

Tu eyes, therefore, of all the French, who wiſhed 
to reſtore peace to their miſerable and deſolated country, 
were turned towards the dauphin; and that young prince, 
tho' not remarkable for his military talents, poſſeſſed ſo 
much prudence and ſpirit, that he gained daily the aſ- 
cendant over all his enemies. Marcel, the ſeditious 
provoſt, was ſlain, while he was attempting to deliver 
the city to the King of Navarre and the Engliſh ; and 
the capital immediately returned to its duty . The 
moſt conſiderable bodies of the mutinous peaſants were 
diſipated, and put to the ſword : Some bands of military 
robbers underwent the ſame fate: And tho' many griev- 
ous diſorders ftill remained, France began gradually to 
aſſume the face of a regular civil government, and to 
form ſome plan for its defence and ſecurity. - 

DukinG the confuſion in the Dauphin's affairs, Ed- — 
ward ſeemed to have a favourable opportunity of puſhing 
his conqueſts : But beſides that his hands were tied by 
the truce, and he could only affiſt underhand the faction 
of Navarre ; the ſtate of the Engliſh finances and military 
power during thoſe ages rendered the kingdom incapable 
of making any regular or ſteady effort, and obliged it to 
exert its force at very diſtant intervals, hy which all the 
projected ends were commonly diſappointed. Edward 
employed himſelf, during a conjuncture ſo inviting, 


chiefly 
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CHAP. chiefly in negotiations with his priſoner ; and John had 
the weakneſs to ſign terms of peace, which, had they 


1358. 


. 
4th Novr, 


taken effect, muſt have totally ruined and diſmembered 


| his kingdom. He agreed to reſtore all the provinces, 


which had been poſſeffed by Henry II. and his two ſons, 
and to annex them forever to England without any 
obligation of homage or fealty on the part of the 
Engliſh monarch. But the Dauphin and the ſtates of 
France rejected this treaty, ſo diſhonourable and pernici. 
ous t6 the kingdom; and Edward, on the expiration of 


the truce, having now, by ſubſidies and frugality, collected 


ſome treaſure, prepared himſelf for a new invaſion of 
France. 


Tux great authority and renown of the e King and 
the prince of Wales, the ſplendid ſucceſs of their former 
enterprizes, and the certain proſpect of plunder from the 
defenceleſs provinces of France, ſoon brought together 
all the military power of England; and the ſame motives. 
invited to Edward's ſtandard all the hardy adventurers of 
the different countries of Europea. He paſſed over to 
Calais with an army of near 100,000 men; a foree, 
which the Dauphin could not pretend to withſtand in the 
dpen field : And he therefore prepared himſelf to elude 
a blow, which it was impoſſible for him to reſiſt. He 


put all the conſiderable towns in à poſture of defence; 
ordered them to be ſupplied with magazines and provi- 


fions ; diſtributed proper garriſons in all places; ſecured 
every thing valuable in the fortified cities; and choſe 
his own ſtation at Paris, with a view of allowing the 
enemy to waſte their fury on the open country. 


Tur King, aware of this plan of defence, was obliged 
to carfy along with him ſix thouſand waggons loaded 
with che proviſions. neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence of his 


® Froiffart, liv. 1. chap 261; + 2 Froiſſart, liv, 1, chap; 2035. 
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army. Aker ravaging FU province of Picardy, he * + 
vanced into Champagne; and having a ſtrong deſire of of 
being crowngd King of F. rance at Rheims, the uſual place 13 59 
in which that ceremonꝝ is performed, he laid ſiege to the Tovaſion ot 
city, and carried on his attacks, tho without ſucceſs, 
for the ſpace of ſeuen weeks. The place was bravely 
defended by the inhabitants, encouraged by the exhor- 


tations af the archbiſhop, Jahn de Craon ; till the ad- 

vanced ſeaſon {far this expedition was entered upon in 

the beginning of winter) obliged the King to raiſe the 1360. 
ſege. The pravigce af Champagne, meanwhile, was 

laid deſolate by his incurſions ; and he thence condutt- 
ed his army, with à like intent into Burgundy. He 

took and pillaged Tonnerre, Gaillon, Avalon, and other 

ſmall places; but the duke of Burgundy, that he might 
preſerve his country from farther ravages, conſented to 

pay him the ſum of 200,900 nobles . Edward then 

bent his march towards the Niygenois, which ſaved itſelf 

by a like compoſition: He laid waſte the Brig and the 
Gatinois; and after à long march, very deſtructive to 
France, and ſomewhat ruinous to his own troops, he 
appeared before the gates of Paris, and taking up his 
quarters at Bourg-la-Reine, extended his army to Long- 
jumeau, Mont: rouge and Vaugirard. He tried to pro- 

voke the Dauphin to hazard a battle, by {ending him a 

; WM dehance ; but could not make that prudent prince change 
bis plan of operations. Paris was Jafe from the danger 
of an aſſault by its. numerous garriſon ; from that of a 
„ blockade by its well ſupplied magazines; and as Eqward 
be could not ſubſiſt his own army in a country, waſted by 
foreign and dgmeſtic enemięg, and left alſo empty by l 
the precaution of the Dauphin, he was obliged to remoye 
** quarters, a and he ſpread | his army into the Provinces of 


bd Froiffart, liv, 1. chap. 208. Walſing. p. 174. a Aymer, 
vol. vi, p. 161, Walüng. P. 174. 
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CHAP, Maine, Beauſſe, and the Chartraine, which were abans 
doned to the fury of their devaſtations%. The only re- 
2360, poſe which France experienced was: during the feſtival 


of Eaſter, when the King ſtopped the courſe of his 
ravages. For ſuperſtition can ſometimes reſtrain the 
rage of men, which neither y_ nor humanity is able 
to controul. 


WuiLz the war was carried on in this ruinous man- 
ner, the negotiations for peace were never interrupted : 
But as the King ftill inſiſted on the full execution of 
the treaty, which he had made with his priſoner at 

London, and which was ſtrenuouſly rejected by the Dau- 
phin, there appeared no likelihood of an accommo- 
dation. The earl, now duke of Lancaſter (for this title 
was introduced into England during the preſent reign) 
endeavoured to ſoften the rigour of theſe terms, and to 
finiſh the war on more equal and reaſonable conditions. 


great and ſurprizing ſucceſſes, the object of the war, if 
ſuch was to be eſteemed the acquiſition of the crown of 
France, was not become any nearer than at the com- 
mencement of it; or rather, was ſet at a greater diſ- 
tance by thoſe very victories and advantages, which 
ſeemed to lead to it. That his claim of ſucceſſion had 
not from the firſt procured him one partizan in the 
kingdom; and the continuance of theſe deſtructive hoſ- 
tilities had united every Frenchman in the moſt impla- 
cable animoſity againſt him. That tho' inteſtine faction 
had crept into the government of France, it was abating 
every moment; and no party, even during the greateſt 

heat of the conteſt, when ſubjection under a foreign 
enemy uſually appears preferable to the dominion of 
fellow citizens, had ever adopted the pretenſions of the 


King of England. That the King of Navarre himſelf, 
© Walling, py 275, 


He inſiſted, with Edward, that, notwithſtanding his - 


at ©: @OAa g_ 0 . n „ 8 wah - 
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EDWARD I 4; 


who alone was allied with the Engliſh, inſtead of being CHAP. 


a cordial friend, was Edward's moſt dangerous rival, 


and in the opinion of his partizans appeared to poſleſs a 1360, 
much preferable title to the crown of France, That 


the prolongation of the war, however it might enrich 
the Engliſh ſoldiers, was ruinous to the King himſelf, 
who bore all the charges of the armament, without 
reaping any ſolid or durable advantage from it. That 


if the preſent diſorders of France continued, that king- 
dom would ſoon be reduced to ſuch deſolation as ta 


afford no ſpoils to its ravagers; if it could eſtabliſh a 
more ſteady government, it might turn the chance of 
war in its favour, and by its ſuperior force and advan- 
tages be able to repel the preſent victors. That the 
Dauphin, even during his greateſt diſtreſſes, had yet 
conducted himſelf with ſo much prudence as to prevent 
the Engliſh from acquiring one foot of land in the king» 
dom; and it were better for the King to accept by a 
peace what he had in vain attempted to acquire by 
hoſtilities, which, however hitherto ſucceſsful, had been 


extremely ACT IN and might prove very dangerous. 


And that Edward having acquired ſo much glory by his 
arms, the praiſe of moderation was the only honour, 
which he could now aſpire to; an honour ſo much the 
greater, as it was durable, was united with that of pru- 
dence, and might be attended with the moſt real * 


vantages . 


Taese reaſons induced Edward to accept of more Peace of 
equitable terms of peace; and it is probable, that, in nn. 


order to palliate this change of reſolution, he aſcribed 
it to a vow, made during a terrible tempeſt which 
attacked his army on their march, and which the antient 
hiſtorians repreſent as the cauſe of this ſudden accommo- 


F © Froiffart, ky, 1. chap, 2177. 


112 dation. 
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a dation *, The conferences between the, Englith and 


French commiſponens were, carried on during a few dayg 


7 at Bretigni, i in the Chartraine, and the peace was at laſt 
8th May. concluded on the | fol lowing. conditions“: : 1 Was ſtipu- 


| lated, that King John thould be reſtored t to his liberty, 


and ſhould pay as his ranſom three millions of « crowns of 
gold, about 1,599,009, ponnds of our preſent money £ ; ; 


which was to be diſcharged at different payments: That 
Edward ſhould for ever renounce. all claim to the crown 


of France, and to the provinces 0 of Normandy, . Maine, | 


Touraine, and Anjou, poſſeſſed by his anceſtors; and 
ſhould receive in exchange. the provinces of Poictou, 


| Xaintonge, YAgenois, Perigort, the Limouſin, Quercy, 
Rovergue,  Angoumois, and other diſtricts i in that quar- 


ter, t together with Calais, Fan Montreuil, and the 
22 of Ponthieu, on the other ſide of France: That 

the full ſovereignty of all theſe provinces, as, well as 
that - of Guienne, ſhould be veſted in the crown. of 


Wasa, and that France mould renounce all title to 
0 Feoiltart, liv, r. chap. 21, f Rymer, vol vi, . 178. 

Froifart; liv. 1. chap. 213. 18 | 

e This is 2 prodigious ſum, and probably near the half of what the 
King received from the parliament during the whole courſe of his reign, 
It muſt be remarked, that a tenth, and fifteenth (which was always 
thought a high grant) were, in the eighth year of his reign, fixed at about 
2 000 pounds: There Were about 30,000 ſacks of wool exported» 
every year: A ſack of wool was at a medium ſold for five pounds, 
Upon theſe ſuppoſitions it would be eaſy to compute all the parliament- 


- ary grants, taking the liſt. as they ſtand. in Tyrrel, vol, iii. p. 780: 
i Tho' much muſt ſtill be left to conjecture. This King levied more 


money from his ſubjeds than any of his predeceſſors ; 1 and the parlia- 


#2 96 Þ© 


| ment frequently complain of the poverty of the people, | and the 


oppteſfions under which they laboured. But it Is to be remarked, 
that the balf of the French King' s ranſom was not paid before the war 
broke out between the two crowns: His ſon choſe rather to employ 
the money in combating the Engliſh, than in 3 them. See 
. vol. viii, p. 315. R | 


kT 5 * feudal 
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feudal jutiſdiftion, homage, or appeal from them: That 0 H A 3, 


the Kink of Nifre ſhould be reſtored- to all his ho- 


XVI. 


— 


nours and poſſe Mons: That Edward ſhould renounce 


his confederacy with the Flemings, John his connexions 
with the Scots: That the diſputes concerning. the fue- 
celſioh of Brittany, between the families of Blois and 
Mountfort, ſk9uld be decided by arbitets, appointed by 
the two Kings, and if the competitors refuſed to ſub- 


1360, 


mit to the ſentence, the diſpute ſhould no longer be 


a ground of war between the kingdoms : And that 
forty hoſtages, ſuch as ſhould be agreed on, ſhould be 
ſent to England as a ſecurity for the execution of all 
thefe condi tions b. . 


In conſequence of this treaty of peace, the King of 
Frande t over to Calais; whither Edward alſo 
ſoon after arrived : And both princes there ſolemnly 
ratified the treaty. 8 was ſent to HERE ; the 


# & © © 


The good a 0 poſition of John made him 1 ſenſible 5 
the generous treatment which he had met with in 
England, and obliterated all memory of the aſcendant 
gained over him by his rival. There ſeldom has been 
a treaty of ſo great importance ſo faithfully executed by 
both parties. Edward hd ſcarcely from the beginning 


b The hoſtages were the two ſons of the French King, John and 
Lewis; his brother Philip duke of Orleans, the duke of Bourbon, 
James de Bourbon count de Ponthieu, the counts d'Eu, de Longueville, 
de St, Pol, de Harcourt, de Vendome, de Couci, de Craon, de Mont- 
morenei, and many of the chief nobility of France. The princes were 
moſily releaſed on the fulfilling of certain articles : Others of the 
hoſtages, and the duke of Berry among the reſt, were permitted to 
return upon their parole, which they did not keep, Rymer, vol. 
Vi, p. 278, 285, 287. i Froiſſart, liv. 1. chap» 213. 

1 enterta ned 


th July 
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-CHAP. entertained any hopes of acquiring the crown of France: 


XVI. 


1363. 


| 


—4 reſtoring John to his liberty, And making peace at 
a juncture ſo favourable to his arms, he had now plainly 
renounced all pretenſions of this nature: He had ſold 
at a very high price that chimerical claim: And had 
at preſent no other intereſt than to retain thoſe acqui- 
ſitions which he had made with ſuch ſingular prudence 
and good fortune. John, on the other hand, tho? the 
terms were. ſevere and rigorous upon him, poſſeſſed 
ſuch fidelity and honour, that he was determined at all 


hazards to execute them, and to uſe every expedient for 


ſatisfying a monarch, who had indeed been his greateſt 
political enemy, but had treated him perſonally with 
fingular humanity and regard. But, notwithſtanding all 
his endeavours, there occurred many difficulties in ful- 
filling his purpoſe z chiefly from the extreme reluctance, 
which many towns and vaſlals in the neighbourhood of 
Guienne, expreſled againſt ſubmitting to the Engliſh do- 
minion* ; and John, in order to adjuſt theſe differences, 
took a reſolution ' of coming over himſelf into England, 
His council endeavoured to diſſuade him from this raſh 
deſign ; and probably would have been pleaſed to ſee 


him employ more chicanery, for eluding the execution 


of ſo diſadvantageous a treaty : But John replied to 
them, that, tho' good faith were baniſhed from the reſt 
of the earth, ſhe ought till to retain her habitation in 
the breaſts of princes. Some hiſtorians would detract 
from the merit of this honourable behaviour, by repre- 
ſenting John as enamoured of an Engliſh lady, to whom 
he was glad, on this pretence, to pay a viſit : But 


* beſides, that this ſurmiſe is not founded on any good 


authority, it appears very unlikely on account of the 
advanced age of that prince, who was now in his fifty- 


| I 1 ſixth Nears He was lodged in the Savoy; the palace 


* Froiſſart, liv, 1, chap, 214. 
where 


EDWARD MH. 457 


where he had reſided during his captivity, and and where he CHAP; 


ſoar: after ſickened and died. Nothing can be a ſtronger XVI. 


proof of the great dominion of fortune over men, than 64. 
the calamities which purſued a monarch-of ſuch eminent 8th April 


valour, goodneſs and honour, and which he incurred 
merely by reaſon of ſome ſlight imprudences, which, in 
other ſituations, would have been of no importance. 
But tho* both his reign and that of his father, proved ex- 
tremely unfortunate to their kingdom, the French crown 
acquired, during their time, very conſiderable acceſſions, 
thoſe of Dauphiny and Burgundy. This latter province, 
however, John had the imprudence again to diſmember 
from the crown, by beſtowing it on Philip his fourth 
ſon, and chief favourite !; a deed, which was afterwards 
the ſource of many calamities to his kingdom, 


Joux was ſucceeded in the throne by Charles, the 
Dauphin, a prince educated in the ſchool of adverſity, 
and well qualified, by his conſummate prudence and ex- 
perience, to repair all the loſſes, which the kingdom had 
ſuffered from the errors of his two predeceſſors, Con- 
trary to the practice of all the great princes of thoſe 
times, which held nothing in eſtimation but military 
courage, he ſeems to have fixed it as a maxim never to 
appear at the head of his armies ; and he was the firſt 
King in Europe, who ſhowed the advantages of policy, 
foreſight and judgment, above a raſh and precipitate va- 
lour, The events of his reign, compared with thoſe of 
the preceding, are a proof, how little reaſon kingdoms 
have to value themſelves on their victories, or to be hum- 
bled by their defeats, which in reality ought to be aſcribed 
entirely to the good or bad conduct of their rulers, and 
20 a very little way towards 3 national cha- 
racters and manners. | 


1 Rymer vol, vi. p. 421. 
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Brronz Charles could think of eountet᷑- balancing fq 
great a power as England, it was. neteflary for him to 
remedy the many diſorders, to which his own kingdom 
was expoſed. He turned his arms againſt the King of 


France. Navarre; the great diſturber of France during that age: 


He defeated that prince by the conduct of Bertrand dy 
Gueſclin, a gentleman of Brittamy, one of the moſt ae- 
compliſhed characters of the age, whom he had the dif- 
cernment to chooſe as the inftrament of all his victories :; 
And he obliged his enemy to accept of moderate terms 


of peace. Du Gueſclin was leſs fortunate in the wars of 


Brittany, which ſtill continued, notwithftanding the me- 


| diation of France and England: He was defeated and 


taken priſoner at Auray by Chandos: Charles de Bloiy 


was there ſlain, and the young count de Mountfort fooh 


after got entire poſleſſion of that dutchy >. But the pru- 
dence of Charles broke the. force of this blow: He ſüb- 
mitted to the deciſion of fortune: | acknowledged the 
title of Mountfott, tho' a zealous partizan of England; 

and received the proffered homage for his dominions, 
But the chief obſtacle which the French King 1 met with 
in the ſettlement” of the ſtate, proceeded from obſcure 


enemies, whom their crimes alone rendered eminent, 


and their filimber dangerous. 


On the concluſion of the treaty of Bretigni, the many 
military adventurers, who had followed the fortunes f 
Edward, being diſperſed into the ſeveral ptovinces, and 

Poffelſed of ſtrong holds, refuſed to. lay down their arms, 


- or relinquiſh a courſe of life, to which they were now 


#43 % 


zsccuſtomed, ad by which alone they could gain a ſub- 


| fiſtarice <, They [ciated themſelves with the banditti 
| who were already enured to che habits of raping and vio⸗ 


2 Froiffart, liv. 1. chap. 119, 120, 122, 
d Froiſſart, liv. 1, chap, 229, 228, EC, Walfing, p. 180, 
c Forte liv. Is chap, 214» 
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fence; and under the name of the companies and compa- CHAP. 


tiort, became a terror to all the peateable inhabitants. 


cularly Sir Matthew Gournay, Sit Hugh Calverley, the 
chevalier Verte, and others, were not aſllamed to take 
the eommand of theſe ruffians, whoſe numbers amounted 
on the whole to near 4b;000 men, and who bort the 
appearance of regular armies; rather than bands of rob- 
ders. Theſe leaders fought pitched battles with the 
troops of France, and gained victories 3 in one of which 

ues de Bourbon, a prince of the blood; was faint 4: 
And they proceeded to ſuch a height, that they wanted 
little but-regulat eftabliſhments to become princes, and 
thereby ſanctify, by the maxims of the world, their in- 
famous profeſſion, The greater fp6it they committed on 
the country, the more eaſy they found it to recruit their 
number: All thoſe, who were reduced to miſery and 
deſpair, flocked to their ſtandard : The evil was every 
day increaſing: And tho' the Pope deelared them exeom+ 
municate, theſe military plunderers, however deeply af- 
fected with this ſentence, to which they paid a much 
greater regard than to any maxims of juſtice or huma- 
nity, could ſiot be induced by it to betake themſelves e 
any peaceable or layful profeſſion. 


As Charles was not able by power to redreſs ſo enor- 
mous a grievance, he was ſed; both by neceſſity, and 
by the turn of his character, to correct it by policy, an 

to contrive ſome method of diſcharging into N coun- 
tries this dangerous and inteſtine evil. 


Px rxR, King of Caſtile, ſtigmatized by his cpniome 


poraries and by poſterity, with the epithet of Cruel, had 


filled with blood and murder his kingdom and his own 


family; and having incurred the 1 W 


# Foiffart, iv, x; chap. #14, a5, 


| fubjedta 


XVI. 


Some Engliſh and Gaſcon gentlemen of character, parti- 1363. 


CHAP, 


8 
1366. 
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ſubjects, he kept only from preſent terror an btn 

and precarious poſſeſſion of the throne. His nobles fell 
every day the victims of his ſeverity : He put to death 
ſeveral of his natural brothers from groundleſs jealouſy : 
Each murder, by .multiplying his enemies, became the 
occaſion of freſh barbarities : And as he was not deſtitute 


of talents, his neighbours, no leſs than his own ſubjects, 


were alarmed by the progreſs of his violence and injuſ- 
tice. The ferocity of his temper, inſtead of being ſoftened 
by his ſtrong propenſity to love, was rather enflamed by 
that paſſion, and took thence new occaſion to exert itſelf, 


Inſtigated by Mary de Padilla, who had acquired the 


aſcendant over him, he threw into priſon Blanche de 
Bourbon, his wife, ſiſter to the Queen of France; and 
ſoon after made way by . for the eſpouſing of his 
miſtreſs. 


Henzy, count de Tranſtamare, his natural debithee; 


| ſeeing the fate of every one who had become obnoxious 
to this tyrant, took arms againſt him; but being foiled 


in the attempt, he ſought for refuge in France, where 
he found the minds of every one extremely enflamed 
againſt Peter, on account of his murder of the French 
princeſs. He propoſed to Charles the enliſting of the 
companies into his ſervice, and leading them into Caſtile ; 


where, from the concurrence of his on friends, and the 


enemies of his brother, he had the proſpect of certain 
and immediate ſucceſs. The French King, charmed 
with the project, employed du Gueſclin in negotiating 
with the leaders of theſe banditti. The treaty was ſoon 
concluded. The high character of honour, which that 
general poſſeſſed, made every one truſt to his promifes : 
The' the intended expedition was kept a ſecret, the compa- 


nies implicitly inliſted under his ſtandard : And they required 


no other condition before their engagement, than an aſ- 


ſurance, that they were not to be led againſt the prince 


of 


EDWARD m. ag: 


of Wales in Guienne. But that prince was ſo little ayerſe CHAP; 
to the enterprize, that he allowed ſome, gentlemen of his . 


retinue to enter into the ſervice under du Gueſclin. 1366. 


Du GvEsSCLIN, having compleated his levies, led the 
army firſt to Avignon, where the Pope then reſided, and 
demanded, ſword in hand, an abſolution for his ſoldiers, 
and the ſum of 200,000 livres. The firſt was very rea- 
dily promiſed him; ſome more difficulty was made with 
regard to the ſecond, ©: I. believe my fellows,” replied 
du Gueſclin, „may make a ſhift to do without your 
“ abſolution; but the money is abſolutely neceſſary.” 
The Pope then extorted from the inhabitants in the city 
and neighbourhood the ſum of an hundred thouſand 
livres, and offered it to du Gueſclin. * It is not my 
% purpoſe,” cried that generous warrior, “to oppreſs 
« the innocent people. The Pope and his cardinals 
t themſelves can eaſily ſpare me that ſum from their 
«© own pockets. This money, I inſiſt, muſt be reſtored 
eto the owners. And ſhould they be defrauded of it, 
46 I ſhall myſelf return from the other ſide of the Pyre- 
6 nees, and oblige you to make them reſtitution,” The 
Pope found the neceſſity of ſubmiſſion, and paid him, 
from his own treaſury, the ſum demanded *, The army 
hallowed by the bleſſings, and enriched by the ſpoils of 
the church, proceeded on their expedition. 


THess experienced and hardy ſoldiers, conducted © 
ſo able a general, eaſily prevailed over the King of Caſ- 
tile, whoſe ſubjects, inſtead of ſupporting their oppreſſor, 
were ready to join the enemy againſt him . Peter fled 
from his dominions, took ſhelter in Guienne, and craved 
the protection of the prince of Wales, whom his father 
had inveſted with the ſovereignty of theſe conquered 
provinces, under the title of the principality of Aqui- 


© Hiſt, du Gueſelin. Froiſſart, liv. 1. chap. 230, 
taine. 
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ch v. taines, The prince ſeemed now t6 have entitcly 
changes his ſegtäments with fegird te the Spaniſh tin: 
1966. actions: Whethet that he was moved by the gerietolity 
of ſupporting. à diſtreſt prince, and thought, as is but 

too uſual among ſoveftigris, that the rights of the people 

were a matter of much leſs conſideration; or dreaded the 
acquifition of fo: powerful a coñfederate to France as the 

new King of Caſtile; or what is moft probable, was 
impatient of reſt. and eaſe; and ſought only an opportu- 

nity of exerting his military talents, by Which he had al- 

1367. feady acquiret fo much renown. He promiſed his aſſiſt- 
Expedition ance to the dethroned monarch; and having obtained 
into Cas he conſent of his father, he levied a great army, and ſet 
out upon his enterprize. He was accompanied by his 
younger brother, John of Gaunt; created duke of Lan- 

caſter, in the place of the good prince of that name, 

who had died without any male iſſue; and whoſe daugh- 

ter he hat eſpouſed. Chandos alfo, who bore among 

the Engliſh the ſame charactef, which du Gueſclin had 
acquired among the French, commanded under Min in 


this expedition. 

FT xA fiſt blow which the prince of w he gave to 
Henry de Tranſtamare, was the recalling all the compu- | 
nies from His ſervice; and ſo much reverence did they 
bear to the name of Edward, that great numbers of them 
immediately withdrew from Spain, and inliſted under his 
ſtandard. Henry however, beloved by his new ſubjects, 
and ſupported by the King of Afragon' and others of his 
neighbours, was able to meet the enemy with an army of 
100,000 men; forces three times more numerous than 
thoſe commanded by Edward. Du Gueſclin and all his 
experienced officers adviſed him to delay any decifiye 
action, to cut off the prince of Wales's proviſions; and 


F Rymer, vol. vi. P- 384. Froifſatt, liy, 1. chap. 231. + 
to 
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to avoid every engagement with a general, 
prizes had bitherto beep always conducted with prudence, 


whoſe enter- CHA Pe 
bal XVI. 


| and crawned with, ſugceſs. Henry truſted top much to x 367, 
his numbers; and ventured to encounter the Engliſh zu Aprit- 


prince at Najara v. Hiſtorians of that age are commonly 
very copious in deſcribing the ſhock of armies in battle, 
the valour of the combatants, the ſlaughter and various 
ſucceſſes of the day: But tho! ſmall rencounters in thoſe 
times were often well diſputed, the military diſcipline 


was always too imperfect to preſerve order in great ar- 


mies; and ſuch actions deſerve more the name of routs 
than of battles. Henry was chaced off the field, with 
the loſs of above 20,000 men: There periſhed only four 
knights and forty private men on the fide of the Engliſh. 


PETER, who fo well merited the infamous epithet, 

which he bore, propoſed to murder all his priſoners in 
cold blood; but was reſtrained from this, barbarity by, 
the remonſtrances of the prince of Wales. All Caftile 


now ſubmitted to the victor: Peter was reſtored to the 


throne: And Edward finiſhed, this perilous enterprize 
with his uſual glory. But he had ſoon reaſon to repent, 
the aſſociating himſelf with a man like Peter, abandoned 
to all ſenſe of virtue and honour, The ungrateful ty= 
rant refuſed the ſtipulated pay to the Engliſh forces; and 
Edward, finding his ſoldiers daily periſſi by ſickneſs, and 
even his own health impaired by the climate, was obliged, 
without, receiving any ſatisfaction on this head, to return 
into Guienne i, 

TE monſtrous cruelties exerciſed, by, Peter oyer his 
helpleſs, ſubjects, whom, he, now regarded as vanquiſhed. 
rebels, revived.all the animoſity of the Caſtilians againſt 
bim; and on the return of Henry de Franſtamare, to- 
gether with du Gueſclin, and ſome forces levied anew. 
u Froidart; liv, 1. chap- 241, | 
i Froidart, liv, x, chap. 242, 243. Walüngham, p. 182. 
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EHAP, in France, the tyrant was again dethroned, and was 


* 


— 


wi 


1368. 
Rupture 
with 
France. 


taken priſoner. His brother, in reſentment of his cru- 
elties, murdered him with his own hand; and was 
placed on the throne of Caſtile, which he tranſmitted to 
his poſterity. The duke of Lancaſter, who eſpouſed in 
ſecond marriage the' eldeſt daughter of Peter, inherited 
only the empty title of that ſovereignty, and encreaſed 


the animoſity of the new King of Caſtile againſt Eng- 


land. 


Bur the prejudice, which the affairs of prince Ed- 
ward received from this ſplendid, tho imprudent expe- 
dition, ended not with it. He had involved himſelf in 
fo much debt by his preparations and the pay of his 
troops, that he found it neceſſary, on his return, to im- 
poſe on his principality a new tax, which ſome of the 
nobility ſ ubmitted to with extreme reluctance, and to which 
others abſolutely refuſed compliance *. This incident 
revived the animoſity which the inhabitants bore to the 
Engliſh, and which all the amiable qualities of the prince 


of Wales were not able to mitigate or aſſuage. They 


complained, that they were conſidered as a conquered 
people, that their privileges were diſregarded, that all 
truſt was given to the Engliſh alone, that every office of 
honour and profit was conferred on theſe foreigners, and 


that the extreme reluctance, which moſt of them had 


x This tax was a livre upon a hearth; and it was imagined, that 
this impoſition would have yielded 1, 200, oco livres a year, which ſup- 
poſes ſo many hearths in the provinces poſſeſſed by the Engliſh, But 
ſuch looſe con jectures have no manner of authority, much leſs, in ſuch 
ignorant times, There was a ſtrong inſtance of it in the preſent reign, 
The houſe of commons granted the King a tax of twenty-two ſhillings 
on each pariſh, ſuppoſing that the amount of the whole would be 50,000 
pounds. But they were found to be in a miſtake of near fix to one, 
Cotton, p. 3. And the privy council aſſumed the power of augmenting 
the tax, ſo as to make it anſwer the ſums propoſed to be levied by it; 
which was certainly a very irregular practice. 

expreſſed, 
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expreſſed, to receive this new yoke, was likely to be © NATE; 


long remembered againſt them. They caſt, therefore, *Y 
their eyes towards their antient ſovereign, whoſe prudence, 
they found, had now brought the affairs of his kingdom 
into excellent order; and the counts of Armagnac, 
Comminge, and Perigord, the lord d'Albert, with other 
nobles, went to Paris, and were encouraged to carry 
their complaints to Charles, as to their lord paramount, 
againſt theſe oppreſſions of the Engliſh government l. 


In the treaty of Bretigni it had been agreed, that the 
two Kings ſhould make renounciations ; Edward of his 
claim to the crown of France and to the provinces of 
Normandy, Maine, and Anjou ; John of the homage 
and fealty due for Guienne and the other provinces ceded 
to the Engliſh. But when that treaty was confirmed and 


renewed at Calais, it was found neceſſary, on account 


of ſome formalities peculiar to the feudal law, that the 
mutual renounciations ſhould for ſome time be deferred; 
and it was agreed, that the parties, mean-while, ſhould 


make no uſe of theſe claims againſt each other -. Tho 


the failure in exchanging theſe renounciations had ſtill 
proceeded from France *, Edward appears to have taken 
no umbrage at it; both becauſe this clauſe ſeemed to give 
him entire ſecurity, and becauſe ſome reaſonable apology 
had probably been made to him for each delay. It was, 
however, on this pretence, groſs and iniquitous as it was, 
that Charles reſolved to ground his claim, of conſidering 
himſelf ſtill as ſuperior lord of theſe provinces, and of 
receiving the appeals of his ſub-yaſſals . 


Bur as the views of policy, more than thoſe of juſ- 
tice, enter into the deliberations of princes; and as the 

I Froiſſart, liv. 1. chaps 244, 

m Rymer, vol. vi, p. 219, 230, 237. | 

* Rot, Franc, 35 Edw. III. m. 3. from Tyrrel, vol. iii. p. 643. 

v Froiffart, live 1, * 245. 
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TA. mortal injuries received from the Engtiſſn, the pride of 
„ , XVI. cheir triumphs, the ſevere terms impoſed by the treaty of 
| by peace, ſeemed to render every prudent means of revenge 
4 - bhongurable. againſt them; Charles was determined to 
| | take this meaſure, lefs by the reaſonings of this civilians | 
and- lawyers, than by the preſent fituation of the two 
monarchies. He conſidered the declining years of Ed- 
2 . wand, the languiſhing fate of the prince gf Wales's 
| health, the affection which the inhabitants of all theſe 
provinges bore to their antient maſter, their diſtance 
from England, their contiguity to France, the extreme 
| ©  @pimolity expreſſed by his own ſuhjects againſt theſe in- 
S Vaders and their ardent thirkt of yengeance ; and having 
$ made filently all the preparations requiſite, he ſent to the 
* prince of Wales a ſummons to appear in his court at 
1 Ps, and there to juſtify his condy©t towards his vallals, 
E: Tze prince xeplied, that be would come to Paris; but it 
„ ſhould be at the bead of faxty thouſand men v. The un- 
| - —_ qguatlike character of Charles kept Edward, even yet, 
Hom chiaking, that that mpongereh zins in garnet, in this 
dead and hazardous attempt. 
| TS J es rocr-aie noe: Mia 
ceived by his diſtant conqueſts for all the blood and trea- 
| ſure expended in the quarrel, and how impoſſible it was 
to retain. acquiſitions, in an age when no regular force 
could be maintgined ſufficiept to defend them againſt the 
revolt of the inhabitants, much eſs, if that danger was 
conjoĩined with the invaſion of a foreign enemy. Charles 
1370. fell firſt upon Ponthieu, which gave the Engliſh an inlet 
| Ilfucceſs of into the heart of France: The citizens of Abbeville ' 
the Epgliſh- opened their gates to him 4: Thoſe af St. Valori, Rue, 
and Crotoy imitated the example, and the. whole coun- 
a PEN try was in t little time reduced to ſubmiſſion, The | 


- 
= Ss, 
— p_—_ — — — —— 
: 


1 P Froiſſart. liv. . 0 1247, 148, 4 alkogham, p. 123. | 
= | ; | .*  Yukes 
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dukes of Berri and Anjou, brothers to Charles, being EN 


aſſiſted by du Gueſclin, who was recalled from Spain, 


invaded the ſouthern provinces and by means of their 170. 
good conduct, the favourable inclinations of the people, 
and the ardour of the French nobility, they made every 


day conſiderable progreſs againſt the Engliſh, The ſtate 
of the prince of Wales's health did not permit him to 
mount on horſeback, or exert his uſual activity: Chan- 
dos, the conſtable of Guienne, was ſlain in one action : 
The Captal de Buche, who ſucceeded him in that office, 
was taken priſoner in another *: And when young Ed- 
ward himſelf was obliged by his increaſing infirmities to 
throw up the command, and return to his native coun- 
try, the Engliſh affairs in the ſouth of France ſeemed to 
be menaced with a total ruin, 


EpwarD, incenſed at theſe injuries, threatened to 
put to death all the French hoſtages, who remained in 
his hands; but on reflection abſtained from that ungene- 
tous revenge. After reſuming, by advice of parliament, 


the vain title of King of France t, he endeavoured 'to.. 


ſend ſuccours into Gaſcony; but all his attempts, both 
by ſea and land, proved unſucceſsful. The earl of Pem- 
broke was intercepted at ſea and taken priſoner with his 
whole army near Rochelle by a fleet, which Henry, 


King of Caſtile, had fitted out for that purpoſe n: Ed- 


ward himſelf embarked for Bourdeaux with another 


army; but was fo long detained by contrary winds, that 


he was obliged to lay aſide the enterprize v. Sir Robert 
' Knolles, at the head of 30,000 men, marched out of 
Calais, and continued his ravages to the gates of Paris, 


1 Froiſſart, liv, 1. chap. 277. Walſingham, p. 185. 
* Froiffart, liv. x. chap. 310. *, 

t Rytner, vol. vi. p. 621. Cotton's Abridg. p. 108. 

u Froifſart, liv. 1. chap, 302, 303, 304. Walſingham, p. 136, 
Froiſſart, liv, I. chap. 311. Walfingham, p. 187. | 
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EtHAP, withbut being able to provoke” the enemy to an engage- 

ment: He proceeded on his march to the provinces of 

1370. Maine and Anjou, which he laid waſte; but part of his 

army being there defeated by the conduct of du Gueſ- 

clin, who was now ereated conſtable of France, and 

who ſeems to have been the firſt conſummate general, 

that had yet appeared in Europe, the reſt were ſcattered 

and difperſed, and the ſmall remains of it, inſtead of 

reaching Guienne, took ſhelter in Brittany, whoſe ſove- 

reign had embraced the alliance of England *. The 

Juke of Lancafter, ſome time after, made a like attempt 

with an army of 25,000 men; and. marched the whole 

length of France from Calais to Bourdeaux; but was ſo 

much haraſſed by the flying parties which attended him, 

that he brought not the half of his army to the place of 

their deſtination, Edward, from the neceſſity of his af- 

fairs, was at laſt obliged to conclude a truce with the 

enemy 7; after almoſt all his antient poſſeſſions in France 

had okay raviſhed from him, except Bourdeaux and Bay- 
onne, and all his conqueſts, except Calais, 


Tux decline of the King's life was expoſed to many - 
-mortifications, and. correſponded not to the ſplendid and 
noiſy ſcenes, which: had filled the beginning and the 
middle of it. Beſides: feeing the loſs of his foreign do- 
minions, and being baffled in every attempt to defend 
them; he felt the decay of his authority at home, and 
experienced, from the ſharpneſs of ſome parliamentary 
remonſtrances, the great inconſtancy of the people, and 
the influence of preſent fortune over all their judgments . 
This prinee, who, during the vigour of his age, had been 
chiefly occupied in the purſuits of war and ambition, 

began, at an unſeaſonable Ped, to indulge bimſelf in 


x Froiſfart, liv, x. Chap. 291. "Walfinghiam, p. 18 5. 

T Froiffart, liv. 1. chap. 321. Walſingham, p. 187. 

* ; Rags, p. 189. vos Neuſt. 530. | 
1; pleaſure 3 
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pleaſure ; and being now a widower, he attached himſelf c HAP. 
to a lady « of ſenſe and ſpirit, one Alice Pierce, who AC 2 
quired. a preat aſcendant over him, and by her influence - ue 


Kaye ſo much diſguſt to his people, that, in order to ſa- 

tisfy the parliament, he was obliged to remove her from 
court *, The indolence alſo, naturally attending old 
age and infirmities, had made him, in a great meaſure, 
reſign t the adminiſtration into the hands of his ſon, the 
duke of Lancaſter, who, as he was far from being po- 
pi weakened extremely the affection, born by the 

ngliſh to the perſon and government of the King. 
Men carried their jealouſies very far againſt the duke; 
prince of Wales every day g they appre- 
hended, leſt the ſucceſſion of his ſon, Richard, now a 
minor, ſhould be defeated by the intrigues of Lancaſter, 
and by the weak indulgence of the old King. But Ed- 
ward, in order to ſatisfy both the people and the prince 
on this head, declared in parliament his grandſon heir 
and ſucceſſor to the crown ; and thereby cut off all the 
hopes of the duke of Lancaſter, if he e ever had the teme- 


tity. to entertain any. 


Tur prince of Wales, after a lingering illneſs, died 1356. 
In the forty-ſixth year of his age; and left a character, 8th June, 
illuſtrated by every eminent virtue, and from his earlieſt the prince 
youth 1 till the hour he expired, unſtained by any blemiſh. of Wales. 


His valor and military talents formed the ſmalleſt part of 
his merit: His generoſity, humanity, affability, mode- 

ration, gained him the affections of all the world; and 
he was qualified to throw a luſtre, not only on that rude 
age, in which he lived, and which nowiſe infected him 
with its vices, but on the moſt ſhining period of antient 
or modern hiſtory. The King ſurvived about a year this 


© Walſingham, p- 189. 
"ES" * melancholy 
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char. melancholy incident? England was deprived at once of 
q both of theſe princes, its chief ornament and ſupport z | 

777. He expired in the fixty-fifth year of his age and the fifty- 
21ſt June. firſt of his reign; and the people were ſenſible, tho' too 
Death late, of the irreparable loſs, v hich they had ſuſtained, 


and charac. TRE Engliſh are apt to conſider with peculiar fond- 
2 of the neſs the hiſtory of Edward III. and to eſteem his reign, 
A was one of the longeſt, the moſt glorious alſo, which 
occurs in the annals of their nation. The aſcendant 
which — then began to acquire over France, their 
rival and national enemy, makes them caſt their eyes on 
this period with great complacency, and ſanctifies every 
meaſure, which Edward embraced for that end. But 
the domeſtic government of this prince is really more ad- 
mirable than his foreign victories; and England enjoyed, 
by the prudence and vigor of his adminiſtration, a longer 
interval of domeſtic peace and tranquillity than ſhe had 
been. bleſt with in any former period, or than ſhe expe- 
rienced for many ages after. He gained the affections of 
the great, yet curbed their licentiouſneſs: He made them 
feel his power, without their daring, or even being in- 
clined, to murmur at it: His affable and obliging beha- 
viour, his munificence and generoſity, made them ſub- 
mit with pleaſure to his dominion; his valor and con- 
duct made them ſucceſsful in moſt of their enterprizes; 
and their unquiet ſpirits, directed againſt a public enemy, 
had no leiſure to breed thoſe diſturbances, to which they 
were naturally ſo. much inclined, and which the frame 
of the government ſeemed ſo much to authorize, This 
was the chief benefit, which reſulted from Edward's 
victories and conqueſts. His foreign wars were, in other 
reſpects, neither founded in juſtice, nor directed to any 
very ſalutary purpoſe. His attempt againſt the, King of 
Scotland, a minor and a brother-in-law, and the reviyal 
of his grandfather's claim of ſuperiority over that king- 
dom, 
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dom, were both unſeaſonable and ungenerous; and he CH AP, 1 
allowed himſelf to be too ſoon ſeduced, by the glaring , 1 ö | | 
proſpect of French conqueſts, from the acquiſition. of _ a 1377. | 
point, which was practicable, and which might really, | | 
if attained, have been of laſting. utility to his country Fg | | 
and his ſucceſſors. The ſucceſs, which he met with i in | 
France, tho' chiefly owing to his eminent talents, was | 
unexpected; and yet, from the very nature of things, | 
not from any unforeſeen accidents, was found, even 
during his own life-time, to have procured him no ſolid 
advantages. But the glory of a cenqueror is ſo dazling 
to the vulgar, the animoſity of nations is ſo extreme, | 
that the fruitleſs deſolation of ſo fine a part of Europe, as | 
France, is totally diſregarded by us, and is never conſi- | 
dered as a blemiſh in the character or conduct of this 
prince : And indeed, from the unfortunate ſtate of human | 
nature, it will commonly happen that a ſovereign of | 
great genius, ſuch as Edward, who uſually finds every | l | 
thing eaſy in his domeſtic government, will turn himſelf if 
towards military enterprizes, where alone he meets with 4 
oppoſition, and where he has full exerciſe for his n | 
and capacity, 
EpwarD had a numerous poſterity by his Queen, | 
Philippa of Hainault. His eldeſt ſon was the heroic 
Edward, commonly called the Black Prince, from, the 
colour of his armour. This prince eſpouſed his couſin [ 
Joan, commonly called the fair maid of Kent, daughter | 
and heir of his uncie, the earl of Kent, who was beheaded | 
in the beginning of this reign. She was firſt married to 1 
Sir Thomas Holland, by whom ſhe had children. She i 
had a fon, Richard, by the prince of Wales, who alone 
ſurvived his father. 1 


Tux ſecond ſon of King Edward (for we paſs over 
ſuch as died in their childhood) was Lionel duke of Cla- | 1 
rence, who was fuſt married to Elizabeth de Burgh, Il} 

Kk3 daughter | 


"6 
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c 1 AP. daughter and heir of the earl of Ulſter, by whom he left | 
. I. only one daughter, married to Edmund Mortimer, earl 
1377. Of Marche. Lionel eſpouſed in ſecond marriage, Vis. 
lante, the daughter of the duke of Milan v, and died in 

Ttaly ſoon after the conſummation of his nuptials, with- 

out leaving any poſterity by that princeſs, Of all the 

family, he teſembled moſt his father and eldeſt brother in 


bis noble qualities. 


EpwW ARD s third ſon was John of Gaunt, ſo called 
_ the place of his birth : He was created duke of 
Lancaſter; and from him. ſprung. that branch; which 
afterwards polleſſed the crown. The fourth ſon of this 
royal family was Edmund, created earl of Cambridge | by 
his. father, and duke of York by his nephew. The fif 
fon was Thomas, who received the title of * of Buck- 
Ingham from his father, and that of duke of 3 
from his nephew. In order to prevent confuſibn, w 
Wall always diſtinguiſh theſe two princes. by the tle of 
York and Se even before they were adyanced to 
them... 

Tarr were alſo ſeveral princeſſes born to Edward 
by Philippa, viz. . Iſabella, Joan, Mary and Margaret, 
who eſpouſed, in the order of their 1 names, Ingelram de 
Coucy earl of Bedford, Alphonſo King of Caſtile, John 
de Mountfort duke of Brittany, and John Haſtings earl 
of , Pembroke. The. princeſs Joan died at Bourdeaux 
before the conſummation of her marriage. 


anne. 0: Ni remarked by an elegant hiſtorian * 1 that Con- 
$ 2 trat: querors, tho' uſually the bane of human kind, proved 
this poign. often, 1 in thoſe feudal times, the moſt indulgent of ſove- 
8 reigns: They ſtood moſt in need of ſupplies from their 


People ; and not being able to wt: .them by ſaree to 


* 3 wall vi, 5. 64. 
g Pr. F s s Hiffory o of enen book I. e244 
ſubmit 
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ſubmit to the neceſſary impoſitions, they were obliged 0 > 


to make them fome compenſation, by equitable laws and 

popular conicefions. This remark is, in ſome meaſure, 
tho imperfectly, juſtified by the conduct of Edward III. 
He took no ſteps of moment without conſulting his par- 
liament, and obtaining their approbation, which he after- 
wards pleaded as a reaſon for their fupporting his mea- 
ſures 4. The parliament therefore roſe into greater con- 
ſideration during his reign, and acquired a more regular 
authority than in any former times; and even the houſe 
of commons, which, during turbulent and factious pe- 
riods, was naturally oppreſſed by the greater power of 
the crown and barons, began to appear of ſome weight in 
the conſtitution, In the latter years of Edward, the 
King's miniſters were impeached in parliament, partjcu- 
Jarly lord Latimer, who fell a ſacrifice to their authority *; 
and they even obliged him to baniſh his miſtreſs by their 


remonſtrances. Some attention was alſo paid to the 


elections of their members; and lawyers, in particular, 


who ware, at that time, men of very inferior character, 
were totally excluded the houſe during ſeveral dalia | 


ments “. 

Ox of the 1 bende U enacted by any prince, 
was the ſtatute, which paſſed in the twenty - fifth of this 
reign 8, and which limited the caſes of high treaſon, 
before vague and uncertain, to three principal heads, the 
conſpiring the death of the King, the levying war againſt 
him, and the adhering to his enemies; and the judges 
were prohibited, if any other caſes ſhould occur, from 
inflicting the penalty of treaſon,” without an application 
to parliament. The bounds of treaſon were indeed ſo 
much limited by this ſtatute, which ſtill remains in force 
without any alteration, that the lawyers were obliged to 

4 Cotton's Abridg. p. 108, 120. © Qotton's Abridg. p. 122, 


1 Cotton's Abridg, p. 18, 5 Chap, 8. 
4 K k 4 enlarge 


XVI. 


1377. 
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CHAP; enlarge them, and. to * a conſpiracy for levying 


XVI. 


| d. 


war againſt the King to be equivalent to a conſpiracy 


- againſt his life; and this interpretation, ſeemingly forced, 


has, from the neceſſity of the caſe, been tacitly acqui- 
eſced in. It was alſo ordained, that a parliament ſhould be 
held once a year or oftner, if need be: A law which, 
like many others, was never obſerved, and loft its autho- 
rity by diſuſe >, | 


EpwarD add above twenty parliamentary contie- 
mations of the great charter; and theſe conceſſions are 
commonly appealed to as proofs of his great indulgence 
to the people, and his tender regard to their liberties. 
But the contrary preſumption i is much more natural, If 


the maxims of Edward's reign had not been in general 


ſomewhat arbitrary, and if the great charter had not been 
frequently violated, the parliament would never have 
applied for theſe frequent confirmations, which could 
add no force to a deed regularly obſerved, and which 
could ſerve to no other purpoſe, than to prevent the con- 
trary precedents from turning into a rule, and acquiring 
authority. It was indeed the effect of the irregular go- 
vernment during thoſe ages, that a ſtatute, which had 


been enacted ſome years, inſtead of acquiring, was ima- 


gined to loſe force by time, and needed to be often re- 
newed by recent ſtatutes of the ſame ſenſe and tenor. 
Hence likewiſe that general clauſe, ſo frequent in old 
acts of parliament, that the ſtatutes, enacted by the 
King's progenitors, ſhall be obſerved i; a precaution, 
which, if we do not conſider the circumſtances of the 


times, might appear abſurd and ridiculous. . The fre- 
quent confirmations in general terms of the church. s pri- 


|  vileges proceeded from the me cauſe, 


| d 4 Edw. III. cap. tho. 
1 36 Edw. II. cap. . 37 Edw. III. cap. 1, Kc. 
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I is a clauſe in one of Edward's ſtatutes, that no man, CHAP. 
of what ęſtate or condition ſoever, ſhall be put out of land or ** | 
tenement, nor taken nor impriſoned, nor diſberited, nor put to 1 327. | | 

death, without being brought in anſwer by due proceſs of the | 

law k. This privilege was ſufficiently ſecured by a clauſe 
of the great charter, which had received a general con- 
firmation in the. firſt chapter of the ſame ſtatute; Why 
then is this clauſe ſo anxiouſly, and, as we may think, 
ſo ſuperfluouſly repeated ? Plainly, becauſe there had been 
ſome late infringements of it, which gave umbrage to 
the commons l. | 


Bur there is no article, in which the laws are more | 
frequently repeated during this reign, almoſt in the ſame | 
terms, than that of purveyance, which the. parliament . 
always calls an outrageous and intolerable grievance, and 
the ſource of infinite damage to the people . The par- 
liament tried to aboliſh - this prerogative altogether, by 
prohibiting any one to take goods without the. conſent of 
the owners a, and by changing the heinous name of pur- 
veyors, as they call it, into that of buyers ? But the arbi- 
trary conduct of Edward ſtill brought back the grievance 
upon them; tho' contrary both to the Great Charter, 
and to many ſtatutes. This diſorder was in a good mea- 
ſure derived from the ſtate of the public finances and of 
the kingdom; and could therefore the leſs admit of any 
remedy. The prince frequently wanted ready money; 
yet his family muſt be provided for: And he was obliged 
to employ force and violence for that purpoſe, and to 


give tallies, at what rate he pleaſed, to the Owners of 


k 28 Edw. III. cap. 3. | | 

1 They plainly aſſert, in the 15th of this reign, that there ben 
ſuch inſtances; Cotton's Abridg. p. 31. They H in the 
21ſt Year, See p. 59. 

mM. 36 Edw, III. &c, 2 14 dv, IL cap. 19 · | 
36 Edw, III. cap. 2. 1 
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ener the 1 with he laid hold of. The kingdom alſo 


abounded ſo little in commodities,” that, had the owners 


; 4777 been ſtrictly protected by law, they could eafily have 


exacted any price from the King; eſpecially in his fre- 
quent progreſſes, when he came to diſtant and poor 
places, where the court did not uſually reſide, and where 
a regular plan for ſupplying it could not OY be eſta- 
ined, | 
Tur magnificent caſtle of Windfor was built by Ed- 
ward III. and his method of conducting that work 
may ſerve as a ſpecimen of the condition of the 
people in that age. Inſtead of alluring workmen by 
contracts and wages, he aſſeſſed every county in England 
to ſend him ſo many maſons, tilers, and carpenters, as 
$f he had been levying an army ». | 
THrey miſtake, indeed, very much the genius of this 
reign, who imagine that it was not very arbitrary. All 
the high prerogatives of the crown were to the full ex- 
Erted in it; but what was ſome confolation, and pro- 
miſed in time ſome relief to the people, they were always 
_ c6mplained of by the commons: Such as the diſpenſing 
power v; the extenſion of the foreſts 2; the erecting mo- 
nopolies , the firſt of the kind which we read of; the 
exacting of loans ; the ſtopping of juſtice by particular 
warrants ; che renswel of the commiſſions of trail- 
nen; the preſſing of men and ſhips into the public 
. Fervice v; the levying of arbitraty and exorbitant fines a3 
the extending the authority of the privy council of ſtar- 
chamber to the deeiſton of private cauſes 7; * 


© Aſhmole's hiſt, of the garter, P. 129. 
. r cotton's Abtidg, p. 148. Cotton, p. 71. 
1 Cotton's Abridg. P. 56, 61, 222. 
Rymer, vol. v. p. 497, 574. Cotton s Abridg. p. 56. 
t Cotton, p. 14 : | ® Gonton, p. 67. 1 240 
* Cotton's Abridg. p. 47, 795 113. * Cotton” vAbridg; p. 32. 
I Cotton's Abridg. P. 74 · th 


the power of the mareſchal's and other arbitrary courts 3 oπ a 
the impriſoning members for freedom of ſpeech in parlia·- XI. 
ment; the obliging people without 3 any rule to ſend re. 2 
e eee and een * 
army d . 22 
Bur there was no act of arbitrary hoe more fp 
quently repeated in this reign, than that 6f the impoſition 
of taxes without conſent of parliament. Tho' that af- 
ſembly granted the King more ſupplies than ever had 
been obtained by any of his predeceſſors; his great under- 
takings and the neceſſity of his affairs obliged him ſtill to 
levy more; and after His great ſucceſs againſt France had 
added weight to his authority, theſe impoſitions became 
' almoſt annual and perpetual. - Cotton's Abridgement of 
the records affords numerous inſtances of this kind, in 
the firſt © year of his reign, in the thirteenth year 9, in 
the fourteenth e, in the twentieth i, in the twenty · firſt s, 
in the twerity-ſetond *, in the twenty- fifth i, in the thir- 
ty-eighth &, in the fiftieth , and in the fifty-firſt =, 
Tur King openly avowed and maintaihed this power 
of levying taxes at pleaſure, At one time, he replied to 
the remonſtrance of the commons, that the impoſitions 
had been exacted from great neceſſity, and had been 
aſſented to by the prelates, counts, barons, and ſome of 
the commons u; at another, that he would adviſe with 
his council o. When the parliament deſired, that a law 
might be enacted for the puniſhment of ſuch as levied 
theſe arbitrary impoſitions; he refuſed W p. In 


2 Cotton 8 Abridg. p. 74. | | 

bo Walſing. p. 189, 190. b Tyrrel's Hit. vol. ili. p; 554 
from the G X 0 Rymer, vol. iy, bs 363. | 
e P. 4. 

8 P. 52, 53, 57, 58. b P. d, 1. 76. X g. tot. 

P. 138. i cotton p. 53. He repeats |, 
the ſame anſwer th p. 66, Some of the commons were ſuch äs he was 


pleaſed to conſult with, Cotton, y. . Cotton, p. 138. 
5 3 
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ona the ſubſequent, year, they defire1 that the King might 


8 0 


renounce this pretended prerogative; but his anſwer 


1377. was, that he would levy no taxes without neceſſity, for 


the defence of the realm, and where he reaſonably might 
uſe that authority J. This incident paſſed a very few 
days before his death; and theſe were, in a manner, his 
laſt words to his people. It would ſeem, that the famous 
charter or ſtatute of Edward I. de tallagio non concedends, 
tho never repealed, was ſuppoſed to have already loſt by 
age all its authority. 


TREsE facts can only ſhow the practice of the times: 
For as to the right, the continual remonſtrances of the 
commons may ſeem. to prove that it rather lay on their 
fide: At leaſt, theſe remonſtrances ſerved to prevent the 
arbitrary practices of the court from becoming an eſta- 
bliſhed part of the conſtitution. In ſo much a better 
condition were the privileges of the people even during 
the arbitrary reign of Edward III. than during ſome 

ſubſequent ones, particularly thoſe of the Tudors, where 
no tyranny or abuſe of power ever met with any check 
«or oppoſition, or ſo much as a remonſtrance, from par- 
liament. 

Ir is eaſy ta imagine, that a prince of ſo much ſenſe 
and ſpirit as Edward, would be no flave to the court of 
Rome, Tho' the old tribute was paid during ſome years 
of his minority *, he afterwards withheld it; and when 
- the Pope in 1367 threatened to cite. him. to the court of 
Rome, for default of payment, he laid the matter before 

his parliament. That afſembly unanimouſly declared, that 

King John could, not, without a national conſent, ſub- 
ject his kingdom, to. a foreign power: And they were 
therefore determined to ſupport their ſovereign againk 
this exorbirant pretenſion + bt 


a Cotton, p. 15 r Rymer, vol. ive p. 434+ 
| _ '® Catton's Abridg. p. 110. | = 


DuRING 


Dunixo this reign, the ſtatute of proviſors was 
enacted, rendering it penal to procure any preſentations 
to benefices from the court of Rome, and ſecuring the 
rights of all patrons and electors, which had been ex- 
tremely encroached on by the Pope . By a ſubſequent 
ſtatute, every perſon was out-lawed who carried any 
cauſe or appeal to the court of Rome u. 


Tx laity at this time ſeem to have been extremely 


prejudiced againſt the papal power, and even ſomewhat 
againſt their own clergy, becauſe of their connexions 
with the Roman pontiff. They pretended that the uſur- 
pations of the Pope were the cauſe of all the plagues, 
injuries, famine, and poverty of the realm; was more 
deſtructive to it than all the wars; and was the cauſe 
why it contained not a third of the inhabitants and com- 
modities, which it formerly poſſeſſed: That the taxes, 
levied by him, exceeded five times thoſe paid to the King: 
That every thing was venal in that ſinful city of Rome'; 
and that even the patrons in England had thence learned 
to practiſe ſimony without remorſe or ſcruple v. At 
another time, they petition the King to employ no 
churchman in any office of ſtate * ; and they even ſpeak, 
in plain terms, of expelling by force the papal authority, 
and thereby providing a remedy againſt oppreſſions, which 
they neither could nor would any longer endure v. Men 
who talked in this ſtrain, were not far from the reforma- 
tion : But Edward did not think proper to ſecond all this 
zeal. Tho' he paſſed the ſtatute of proviſors, he took 
little care of its execution; and the parliament made fre- 
quent complaints of his negligence on this head 2. He 
was content with having reduced ſuch of the Romiſh ec- 


t 25 Edw. III. 27 Edw. III. % 27 Edw. III. 38 Edw, III. 


Cotton, p. 74, 128, 129. * Cotton, p. 112. 
Y Cotton, p. 41. 2 Cotton, p. 119, 128, 129, 130, 148. 
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cleſiaſties, 
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2. 
was certainly better than during the times of faction, 
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ear, cleſiaſtics, as poſſeſſed revenues in England, to open 


* Edw. _ cap, * f Cotton, p. 75. 


entirely upon him by means of that ſtatute. 
As to the police of the kingdom during this period, it 


civil wars, and diſorder, to which England was ſo often 
expoſed : Yet were there ſeveral vices in the conftitution, 


5 the bad conſequences of which all the power and vigi- 


£28 0 


their confederacies with thoſe of their own order, and. by 


| Jupporting and defending their retainers in every iniquity*, 
were the chief abettors of robbers, murderers, and ruf- 
fans of all kinds; and no law could be executed agaii 


theſe criminals. The nobility were brought to give their 
Promiſe in parliament, that they would not avow, retain, 


or ſupport any felon or breaker of the law; yet this 


engagement, which we may wonder to ſee exacted from 
men of their rank, was never regarded by them. The 
.commons make continual complaints of the multitude of 
robberies, murders, raviſhment of women, and other 
diſorders, which, they fay, were become numberleſs in 

every part of the kingdom, and which they always aſcribe 
to the protection which the criminals received from the 
Sreat . The King of Cyprus, who paid a viſit to Eng- 
land during this reign, was robbed and ſtript on the 
"bigh-way with his whole retinue . Edward himſelf 
contributed to this diſſolution of law, by his facility in 


. granting pardons to felons , from the ſolicitation of his 
courtiers. Laws were made to retrench this preroga- 


tive e, and remonſtrances of the commons were preſented 
_ vgainſt the abuſe. of it : But to no purpoſe. The gra- 
ulying a nobleman of power and intereſt continued Ap 
* 11 Edw. HI. cap. 14, 4 1, III. cap. 2. 25 Edw, m. 
cap. 4. | d Cotton, p. 10. © Cotton, p. 51, 62 64, 705 
3 Walſing, p. 179+ an 10 Edy. nr Cap 3+ 
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to be of more importance than the protection of the peo- CHAP. 
ple. The King alſo granted many franchiſes, which XVI. 
interrupted the eourſe of juſtice and the execution of the 139% 4 


laws s. 

| COMMERCE and induſtry were certainly. at a very low 
ebb during this period. The bad palice of the country 
alone affords a ſufficient reaſon, The only exports were 


wool, ſkins, hydes, leather, butter, tin, lead, and ſuch 


unmanufactured goods, of which wool was by far the 
moſt conſiderable. Knyghton has aſſerted, that 100,000 
ſacks of wool were annually exported, and ſold at twenty 
pounds a ſack, money of that age. But he is widely 
miſtaken both in the quantity exported and the value. 
In 1349, the parliament remonſtrate, that the King, by 
an illegal impoſition of forty ſhillings on each ſack: ex- 
ported, had levied 60,000 pounds a year“: Which re- 
duces the annual exports to 30, ooo ſacks. A {ſack con- 
tained twenty-ſix ſtone, and each ſtone fourteen pounds i; 
and at a medium was not valued at above five pounds a 


ſack k, that is, fourteen or fifteen pounds of our preſent © 


money. Knyghton's computation raiſes it to ſixty. pounds, 

which is near four times the preſent price of wool in 
England. According to this reduced computation, the 
export of wool returned about 450, ooo pounds of our 
preſent money, inſtead of ſix millions, which is an ex- 
travagant ſum. 


EDWARD endeavoured to introduce and promote the 
waollen manufacture by giving protection and encou- 


ragement to foreign weavers i, and by enacting a law, 
prohibiting every one to wear any cloth but of Engliſh 


make n. The parliament prohibited the Wr of 


3 Cotton, r * Cotton, p. 48, 69. 
134 Edw, III. cap. 5. * Cotton, p. 29. 
a 11 Ed. III. cap, 5. Rymer, vol. iv. p. 723. Murimuth, y. 88, 
m 11 Edw. III. cap · 2 4 
a ooo woolen 
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CHAP. woollen goods, which was riot ſo well judged, eſpecially 

2 while the exportation of unwrought wool was fo much 

1377. allowed and encouraged. A like injudicious law was 
es againſt the exportation of manufactured iron n. 


Ix the firſt of Richard IT. the parliament complains 
extremely of the decay of ſhipping during the preceding 
reign, and aſſert, that one ſea-port formerly contained 
- more veſſels than were then to be found in the whole 
kingdom. This calamity, they aſcribe to the arbitrary 
ſeizure of ſhips by Edward, for the ſervice of his frequent 
. expeditions", 


Tus parliament attempted the impracticable ſcheme of 
redueing the price of labour after the peſtilence, and alſo 
that of poultry . A reaper, in the firſt week of Au- 
guſt, was not allowed to take above two pence a day, or 
near ſix pence of our preſent money; in the ſecond week 
a third more. A maſter carpenter was limited thro” the 

whole year to three pence a day, a common carpenter to 
two pence, money of that age v. It is remarkable, that 
in the ſame reign, the pay of a common ſoldier, an ar- 
cher, was ſix pence a day; which, by the change, both 
in denomination and value, would be equivalent to four 
or five ſhillings of our preſent money à. Soldiers were 
then inliſted only for a very ſhort time: They lived idle 
| all the reſt of the year, and commonly all the reſt of 

their lives: One ſucceſsful campaign, by pay and plun- 

dex, and the ranſom of priſoners, was ſuppoſed to be a 


m 28 Edw, III. cap. 5. 2 Cotton, p. 155, 164. 
® 37 Edw. III. cap. 3- P 25 Edw, III. cap. 1, 3. ; 
4 2 Dugdale's baronage, vol. i. p. 784. Brady's hiſt. vol. ii. App, 


Ne. 92. The pay of a man at arms was quadruple, We may there- 
fore conclude, that the numerous armies, mentioned by hiſtorians in 
thoſe times, conſiſted chiefly of ragamuffins, who followed the camp, 
and lived by plunder. Edward's army before Calais conſiſted of 31,094 
men; yet its pay for ſixteen months was only 127,201 pounds, Bra- 

an _ | 
ſmall 
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ſmall fortune to a man; which was a great allurement CHAP, 


into the ſervice r. bY XVI. 
to enter into 


FT xx ſtaple of wool, wool-fells, leather, and ind; was 9377: 
fixed by act of parliament in particular towns of Eng- 
land . Afterwards it was removed by law to Calais: 
But Edward, who commonly deemed his prerogative ſu- 
perior to law, paid little regard to theſe ſtatutes; and 
when the parliament remonſtrated with him on account 
of ſuch acts of power, he told them plainly, that he 
would proceed in that matter as he thought proper *, It 
is not eaſy to perceive any advantages, which aroſe from 
this great anxiety of fixing a ſtaple; unleſs perhaps it 
invited foreigners to a market, when they knew before 
hand, that they would meet there with great choice of 
any particular ſpecies of commodity, This policy of in- 
viting foreigners to Calais was carried ſo far, that all 
Engliſh merchants were prohibited by law from exporting 
any Engliſh goods from the ſtaple ; which was in a man- 
ner the total abandoning all navigation, except that to 
Calais . A contrivance ſeemingly very abſurd and ex- 
traordinary. 


LuxURY was complained of in that age, as well as in 
others of more refinement ; and attempts were made by 
parliament to reftrain it, particularly on the head of ap- 
parel, where ſurely it is the moſt obviouſly innocent and 
inoffenſive. No man under an hundred a year was al- 
lowed to wear gold, ſilver, or filk in his cloaths : 
Servants alſo were prohibited from eating fleſh meat, or 
fiſh, above once a day v. It was eaſy to foreſee that 


r Commodities ſeem to have riſen ſince the Conqueſt. Inſtead of be- 


a | ing ten times cheaper than at preſent, they were in the age of Edwatd 
5 III. only three or four times. 

l * 27 Edw, III. t Cotton, p. 277. 

. * 27 Edu. III. cap, 7. w 37 Edw. III. cap, 8, 9, 10, &c. 
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0 H Th ſuch ridiculous: laws' muſt prore ineffectual, and could 
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never be executed. 


Tur uſe of the Fronch VEST in pleadings and 
public deeds, was aboliſhed x. It may appear ſtrange, 
that the nation ſhould ſo long have worn this badge of 


., conqueſt, But the King and nobility ſeem never to have 


become thoroughly Engliſh, till Edward's wars with 
France gave them an antipathy to that nation, Yet ſtill, 


it was long before the uſe of the Engliſh tongue came 
into faſhion. The firſt Engliſh paper which we meet 
with in Rymer is in the year 1386, during the reign of 
- Richard II. 7 There are Spaniſh papers in that collec- 


tion more antient *: And the uſe of the Latin and French 
fill continued. 

In 1364, the commons paritlined, that in conſidera- 
tion of the preceding peſtilence, ſuch perſons as poſſeſſed 
manors holding of the King in chief, and had let liferent 


leaſes without obtaining licences, might continue to ex- 
erciſe the ſame power, till the country was become more 


populous . The commons were ſenſible, that this ſe- 
Curity of poſſeſſion was a good means for rendering the 
kingdom proſperous and flouriſhing ; yet durſt not apply, 


all at once, for a greater relaxation of their chains. 


THERE is not a reign among thoſe of the antient Eng- 
liſh monarchs, which deſerves more to be ſtudied than 
that of Edward III. nor one where the domeftic tranſac- 
tions will better diſcover the true genius of that kind of 
mixed government, which was then eſtabliſhed in Eng- 
land. The ſtruggles, with regard to the validity and 


authority of the great charter, were now over: , Tk 


King was acknowledged to lie under ſome limitations: 


* 36 Edward III. cap. Ig. * 7 Rymer, vol. vii, p. 526, 
This paper, by the ſtile, ſeems to have been drawn by the Scots, and 
was ſigned only by the wardens of the marches. 

2 Rymer, vol. vi, p. 554. à Cotton, p. h N 
Edward 
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Edirard himſelf was a prince of great capacity, not go- oH Au. 
verned by favourites, nor led aſtray by any unruly paſ- Io 
| fon, ſenſible that nothing could be more eſſential to his 13 
intereſts than to keep on good terms with his peogle: 
i Vet on the whole it appears, that the government, at 
5 beſt, was only a barbarous monarchy, not regulated by 
any fixed maxims, nor bounded by any certain undiſ- 
: puted rights, which were in practice regularly obſerved. 
The King conducted himſelf by one ſet of principles; 
\ & the barons by another; the commons by a third; the 
clergy by a fourth. All theſe ſyſtems of government 
| were contrary and incompatible : Each of them prevailed 
1 according as incidents were favourable to it: A great 
prince rendered the monarchical power predominant: 
The weakneſs of a King gave reins to the ariſtocracy: 
A ſuperſtitious age ſaw the clergy triumphant: The 
people, for whom alone governinent was inſtituted, and 
| who alone deſerve conſideration, were commonly the 
weakeſt of the whole. But the commons, little ob- 
noxious to any other order ; though they ſunk under 
the violence of tempeſts, ſilently reared their head in 
more peaceable times; and while the ſtorm was brewing, 
were courted by all ſides, and thus received ſtill ſome 
acceſſion to their privileges, or, at worſt, ſome confir- 
mation of them. | 
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